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Preface 


The decade of war and peace between 1914 and 1923 witnessed the 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, and with it the foundation of Great 
Britain’s policy in the Near and Middle East. Against this background 
of change—in England, in the Arab world, and internationally—those 
responsible for such policy sought its reconstitution in fidelity to tradi- 
tional interests and in accord with existing political conditions. A policy 
of drift, of reaction rather than initiative, nevertheless persisted until 
1921, when a conference of leading British authorities convened at Cairo 
and Jerusalem from 12 to 30 March under the direction of the secretary 
of state for the colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill. The Cairo Conference, 
as it was known officially, represented a major attempt to satisfy the 
imperative need for policy revision. 

As they assembled, the participants had before them three immediate 
objectives: first, to consolidate gains and effect economies through more 
efficient administration at the local level in the various parts of the Arab 
world; second, to reconcile the different perspectives held by the British 
officials and governmental agencies involved in Middle Eastern affairs 
by means of a centralized control exercised effectively from London; 


vii 


and third, by means of the above, to arrive at a comprehensive frame- 
work, incorporating previous commitments and existing realities, for 
future relations with the Arabs. 

In 1921 the conference was regarded by many people as the logical 
culmination to a long period of growing British involvement in, and 
control of, the strategic area between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Finally, after years of competition with France, post- 
Bismarck Germany, and czarist Russia, England stood virtually un- 
rivaled upon the ruins of the Ottoman Empire. Others saw the Cairo 
Conference as perhaps the inauguration of a new era of British pre- 
eminence, but certainly one which would present grave responsibilities 
as well as opportunities. Still other individuals, however, took a dim 
view of the conference, opposing it as a futile attempt to contain the 
rising force of nationalism whereby the Arab people demanded the right 
to be active subjects, rather than passive objects acted upon and spoken 
for by the European powers, in determining their political future. 

Until now, the Cairo Conference and the events preceding and result- 
ing from it have not received scholarly attention. The only official ac- 
count to be made public was presented in an address by Mr. Churchill 
before the House of Commons in June, 1921, shortly after his return 
from the Middle East. One contemporary historian, attempting to ex- 
plain this “curious fact,” has written: “The reason (apart from the dis- 
tressing British passion for secrecy) is not, so far as can be seen, that 
shameful conspiracies were laid in Cairo, but rather that amid the fear- 
ful preoccupations of the postwar years the importance of this meeting 
was not noticed.”! Today, the earlier preoccupations having been dis- 
posed of, the relevant documents are available for analysis, and it has 
become possible to remedy the deficiency. 

The purpose of this study, therefore, is to consider the Cairo Confer- 
ence as an episode important to the complete history of British relations 
with the Middle East by relating the events that led to its convocation 
and its more immediate repercussions. The many traditions, pressures, 
and considerations involved can perhaps be best described by approach- 
ing the conference as a prism through which these were filtered, emerg- 
ing to form the new foundation for British policy in the interwar period. 


1. Christopher Sykes, Crossroads to Israel (Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
1965), p. 56. 
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Consideration is given as well to the impact of the conference on the 
political evolution of those countries most directly affected: Iraq, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Transjordan—comprising the Fertile Crescent—and Arabia. 
Thus elements of European diplomacy and a chapter in the modern his- 
tory of the Arab world are combined with a political study of the com- 
plexities inherent in any country’s decision-making process. 

In pursuing this task I have been fortunate in receiving counsel and 
support from Professor Majid Khadduri of the School of Advanced 
International Studies. Drafts of the manuscript have benefitted from his 
suggestions. Professor Harry Howard also offered useful comments. 
Extended research overseas was made possible through the assistance 
of The Johns Hopkins University and The National Foundation for 
Jewish Culture. 

I had access to original documents at the Public Record Office in 
London, in addition to several collections of personal papers belonging 
to public officials involved in some capacity with the Cairo Conference. 
Consequently, I wish to acknowledge the assistance rendered by per- 
sonnel of these various institutions in England and in Israel: the British 
Museum and its newspaper archives at Colindale, the India Office, the 
House of Lords Library, Miss Elizabeth Monroe of St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford, Professor A. J. P. Taylor and The Beaverbrook Library, the 
Central Zionist Archives, the Israel State Archives, and, lastly, the Weiz- 
mann Archives. Citations of Crown-copyright records in the Public Rec- 
ord Office appear by permission of the Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

I am endebted most recently to Mr. John Gallman and Miss Penny 
James of The Johns Hopkins Press for guiding the manuscript through 
publication. My wife, by sharing the frustrations no less than the re- 
wards of student life, research, writing, and editing, has helped bring 
this work to fruition. 


A. S. K. 
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Notes on Arabic Transliteration 
and Usage 


Because the following study deals with a period in Great Britain's diplo- 
matic relations with the Middle East notable for its inconsistency, it is 
not surprising to find this reflected even in the matter of Arabic trans- 
literation. At no time did officials of the various governmental depart- 
ments conform to one pattern of spelling or usage when referring to 
personalities and locations within the Arab world. Thus the first king of 
Iraq—or Mesopotamia—was written of as Faisal, Feisul, or Feisal; his 
father, the shareef (or sherif) of Mecca was known as Hussein, Husain, 
or Hussain. In like fashion, the area east of the Jordan River was 
rendered on occasion Trans-Jordania, Trans-Jordan, or Transjordania. 

Rather than seek at this late date to impose uniformity on the indi- 
viduals and institutions responsible for British policy, the author prefers 
to retain the original spelling when quoting directly from documentary 
sources. However, he has adopted one form—for example, Faysal, 
Husayn, sharif, Amir Abdullah, Transjordan, the Hijaz—in striving 
for consistency in his own writing. 


The following abbreviations will be used in the footnotes: 


CAB Cabinet Meetings 

C.P. Cabinet Paper 

C. Z. A. Central Zionist Archives 

C. O. Colonial Office 

Cmd. Command (Parliamentary) Paper 
E. C. Eastern Committee 

F. O. Foreign Office 

G. O. C. General Officer Commanding 

I. O. India Office 

I. S. A. Israel State Archives 


O. E. T.A. (S) Occupied Enemy Territory Administration (South) 
W. O. War Office 
W. A. Weizmann Archives 


The key to the filing system used by the Foreign Office is as follows. 
The figures preceded by a letter are the numbers of individual papers. 
These are followed successively by file number and index number, the 
last indicating the country and archives division. For example, footnote 
9 on page 48 reads: 

ESI 18/38/44 Ino. 742], F. O. 406/44. 
Once decoded, this refers to individual paper 8118, which is part of file 
38 pertaining to Turkey (44) under Eastern affairs (E). Egypt (16), 
Persia (34), Palestine (88), Syria (89), Arabia (91), and Mesopo- 
tamia (93) were other subdivisions under Eastern affairs. Paper 8118 
happened to be a cable, no. 742, which is available to the researcher in 
volume 406/44 of Foreign Office documents. 
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cHapter 1 Wartime Commitments, 
1914-18 


The problem now is not how to keep the Turkish Empire 
permanently in being... but how to minimize the shock of 
its fall, and what to substitute for it. Viscount Bryce 


By electing to align itself with the Central Powers shortly after the 
outbreak of war in 1914, the Ottoman Empire not only affected British 
policy but initiated as well a new chapter in the history of the Near and 
Middle East. 

In the decades before 1914, British statesmen had sought an under- 
lying consistency in policy toward the enduring, complex Eastern 
Question. Great Britain encouraged widespread economic and adminis- 
trative reforms within the Ottoman Empire, extending diplomatic or 
military support when necessary. Yet she also partook of the spoils— 
Cyprus and Egypt, for example—when expedient, or if only to prevent 
their coming under the control of rival powers. Thus she endorsed the 
principle of the survival of an Ottoman Empire while at the same time 
helping to incorporate into the continental balance of power the fact 
of that empire’s forced withdrawal from European and Mediterranean 
territories. 

The Great War of 1914 afforded Britain an opportunity at last to 
resolve this inconsistency. Thereafter the problem for London became 
one of measuring its response to the outright partition of the constricted 


empire in Asia and the transition from an Ottoman imperial structure 
to a narrower Turkish nationalism. Also inherent in this larger problem 
was the need to determine the political future of those Arab regions 
which lay within the former Turkish Empire. 

When the final session of the Paris Peace Conference ended on 21 
January 1920, the future status of Turkey still remained unresolved. 
Discussion had taken place among the victorious Allied and Associated 
Powers, but these had produced acrimony rather than accord and served 
only to emphasize the complex nature of the subject. Although the man- 
date system had been embodied in Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, no comprehensive agreement could be arrived at 
which would govern such specific aspects as the detailed provisions for a 
definitive peace treaty with Turkey, designation of the actual manda- 
tories, and a delineation of boundaries for the mandated territories. The 
conference, content after providing the framework for an era of inter- 
national peace and cooperation through its principal achievements, the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League covenant, consigned the entire ques- 
tion of the Near and Middle East’ to further consultations between the 
interested parties, particularly England and France. As a result, this 
latter phase of the Eastern Question was allowed to persist beyond fifty- 
one months of hostilities and secret diplomacy and the succeeding twelve 
months of peacemaking as an unsettling factor in postwar world politics 
and in the reconstitution of the Near and Middle East, as well as in 
British foreign policy. 

From the single perspective of Great Britain, the domestic and external 
status of those lands comprising the Ottoman Empire had been of im- 
portance since at least the beginning of the nineteenth century. Anglo- 
Turkish concert had been possible at that point because of a mutual in- 


1. One outcome of the 1919-2] rethinking of British policy was the distinction made 
between the terms “Near East” and “Middle East.” The former was used there- 
after with some degree of consistency in reference to Turkey proper and to mat- 
ters relating to Asia Minor, while “Middle East” came to be reserved for the 
Arab world. See Roderic H. Davison, “Where Is the Middle East?” Foreign Af- 
fairs, July, 1960, p. 668. For the purpose of this study, the narrower term “Fertile 
Crescent” will be taken to include the geographical area presently comprised of 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, as described in P. M. Holt, Egypt and 
the Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922 (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1966), pp. 
1-9. 
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terest in frustrating the efforts at direct political penetration made by 
Napoleonic France; it was strengthened as the century progressed under 
the pressure of Russian expansionism.” 

With the consolidation of control in India, successive British govern- 
ments came to hold the strategic value of the Ottoman Empire’s Arab 
regions in ever greater regard. Generals and statesmen alike acknowl- 
edged the necessity for retaining unimpeded access to the two routes link- 
ing England with her Indian empire and the Orient: the northern over- 
land route across Syria and Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf; and, after 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the southern waterway connecting 
the Mediterranean Sea with the Indian Ocean.“ D. G. Hogarth, later a 
prominent member of the Arab Bureau in Cairo, in 1902 summed up 
both the attraction and the danger offered by the region: 


. . it is a Debatable Land, distracted internally by a ceaseless war of influ- 
ence, and only too anxious to lean in one part or another on external aid. 
Therefore, it is always prone to involve in its own unrest those responsible 
for the peace of the world, and ultimately to endanger the balance of power 
in Europe. 

Nor it is only as a Debatable Land that the Nearer East has a disquieting 
influence on the outer world, but also as an Intermediate Land, that is to say, 
a thoroughfare—the region through which must lie, and by which can be 
endangered, the communication between the West and the West-in-East.* 


Great Britain, although conscious of the excessive centralization of 
authority at Constantinople and of the corruption and decay weakening 


2. The so-called eastern question and Britain’s relationship to it are most thoroughly 
discussed in three basic books on the subject: Sir John A. R. Marriott, The 
Eastern Question: An Historical Study in European Diplomacy (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940); H. W. V. Temperley, England and the Near East 
(London: Frank Cass & Co., 1964) ; and M. S. Anderson, The Eastern Question, 
1774-1923 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966). 

3. Strategic considerations governing Britain's Middle Eastern policy in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries are emphasized in Halford L. Hoskins, British 
Routes to India (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928), and in the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, The Political and Strategic Interests of the 
United Kingdom (London: Oxford University Press, 1939), pp. 100-186. In 
1839 British troops occupied Aden, and British influence spread thereafter along 
the Persian Gulf and into the interior of Arabia. 

4. D. G. Hogarth, The Nearer East (London: William Heinemann, 1902), pp. 280- 
81. 
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the Sublime Porte in its foreign relations, nevertheless saw little choice 
but to support the existence of the empire and to encourage reform.“ 
Upon the assumption of power by the Young Turks in 1908, Foreign 
Secretary Edward Grey wrote to Sir G. A. Lowther, British ambassador 
at Constantinople, that “the rejoicing at the upset of the old and the pros- 
pect of a new régime is genuine; our course is clear: we must welcome 
and encourage this prospect as long as it continues.“ Even as the threat 
of war drew near and hope for Turkish reform became dimmer, Grey 
continued to assert the traditional rationale: “A grave question of policy 
is involved and the only policy to which we can become a party is one 
directed to avoid collapse and partition of Asiatic Turkey. The effect of 
the opposite course upon our own Mussulmans in India would be dis- 
astrous to say nothing of the complications that would be produced 
between European Powers.“ 

Given this legacy of support for the territorial integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire—despite such departures as the annexation of Cyprus in 
1878 and the occupation of Egypt in 1882—the conversion of Turkish 
policy from professed neutrality to belligerency in late 1914 forced a 
complete revision of British military and political thinking. After con- 
siderable delay, and only in response to intense diplomatic pressure 
from France and Russia, s the British government sought to formulate 
its ultimate war aims and territorial ambitions in the Middle East. An 
interdepartmental committee was specifically constituted under the chair- 
manship of Sir Maurice de Bunsen to consider British desiderata in 
Turkey-in-Asia. The committee reviewed in detail the existing interests 
of Great Britain in the region and then submitted a secret report to the 
War Council on 30 June 1915. 

Addressing itself to the basic question of whether the acquisition of 
5. Efforts made to revive the Ottoman Empire through social, administrative, and 

military reform are detailed in Frank E. Bailey, British Policy and the Turkish 

Reform Movement (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942), and 

in Roderic H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 (Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1963). 

6. Grey to Lowther, 11 August 1908, in British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, vol. 5: The Near East, 1903-9, ed. G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley (Lon- 
don: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1928), p. 266. 

7. Grey to Lowther, telegram (no. 498), 4 July 1913, in ibid., vol. 10 (1936), pt. 1, 
“The Near and Middle East on the Eve of the War,” p. 481. 


8. See the author’s article “Britain’s War Aims in the Middle East in 1915,” Jour- 
nal of Contemporary History 3, no. 3 (July, 1968): 237-51. 
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new territory was advisable or not, the committee argued the necessity 
of maintaining 


a just relation between the prospective advantages to the British Empire by 
a readjustment of conditions in Asiatic Turkey, and the inevitable increase 
of Imperial responsibility. Our Empire is wide enough already, and our task 
is to consolidate the possessions we already have, to make firm and lasting 
the position we already hold. . . It is then to straighten ragged edges that 
we have to take advantage of the present opportunity, and to assert our claim 
to a sphere in settling the destiny of Asiatic Turkey.® 


In conformity with this general claim (albeit a reluctant one) to bene- 
fits from Turkey’s eventual defeat, nine specific desiderata in the Arab 
region were distinguished. The committee called for a final recognition 
and consolidation of Britain’s position in the Persian Gulf which would 
entail security for the development of such undertakings as oil produc- 
tion, river navigation, and construction of irrigation work; exploiting 
Mesopotamia as a granary and an area for Indian colonization; and 
retaining Britain’s strategic position in the eastern Mediterranean and 
Persian Gulf, plus security for British communications, by means of a 
“minimum increase of naval expenditure and responsibility.” Three of 
the desiderata pertained to the Arab peoples. They called for the fulfill- 
ment of pledges under consideration or already given to the several 
shaykhs of the Arabian peninsula and, “generally, maintenance of the 
assurances given to the Sharif of Mecca and the Arabs”; insurance that 
Arabia and the Muslim holy places would remain “under independent 
Moslem rule”; and, lastly, a settlement of the question of Palestine and 
the holy places of Christendom. These, then, were the elements singled 
out as the constants for any future policy at a time when the exigencies 
of war, the effects of uncoordinated decision-making, and the excesses 
of secret diplomatic bargaining had not yet complicated Great Britain’s 
position in the former Turkish territories. 

The de Bunsen committee concluded its report by advocating that a 
policy of decentralization be imposed upon Constantinople which, “while 
securing the vital interests of Great Britain, will give to Turkey in Asia 
some prospect of a permanent existence” and would at the same time 


9. Cabinet, Ad Hoc Committees (secret), “Report, Proceedings and Appendices of 


a Committee Appointed by the Prime Minister. 1915. British Desiderata in 
Turkey-in-Asia,” CAB 27/1, p. 4. 
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free the five great provinces of Anatolia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and 
Jazirah-Iraq from “the vampire-hold of the metropolis, . . . [thus giv- 
ing] them a chance to foster and develop their own resources.“ o Such 
a scheme, it was thought, would satisfy Britain’s allies in their insistence 
upon an alteration of the status quo ante bellum and an end to Ottoman 
independence, while avoiding such direct responsibilities as would re- 
sult from the other, more extreme alternative of partition. 

This proposal, however, never received the endorsement of the British 
government. As the War intensified, nothing less than the dissolution 
of the Turkish Empire could justify the many sacrifices demanded of 
the public. In addition, the leaders of the country had become so resent- 
ful of the Turks that Lord Curzon, who was undersecretary of state for 
foreign affairs at the time, reflected their sentiment when he said later 
that “the presence of the Turks has been a source of unmitigated evil 
to everybody concerned.“ 1 This feeling was reinforced by the fear 
that Britain would deny herself the spoils of victory while her present 
allies—but potential rivals—acquired new territory. As Prime Minister 
Asquith rationalized, if “for one reason or another, because we didn’t 
want more territory, or because we didn’t feel equal to the responsi- 
bility, we were to leave the other nations to scramble for Turkey with- 
out taking anything ourselves, we should not be doing our duty.”!? 

Although the moderate proposals of the de Bunsen committee were 
rejected, its basic assumptions and considerations were those which the 
Foreign Office, India Office, and War Office shared in their future deal- 
ings with the Arabs, the French, and the Zionists. The latitude possessed 
by each department in selecting the means deemed appropriate for 
achieving these aims stemmed in part from the conspicuous absence 
during the war years of any comparable evaluation of Britain’s Middle 
Eastern interests, or of a comprehensive plan of government-sanctioned 
action for their implementation. This fact in turn explains many of the 


10. Jbid., pp. 28, 24. “Al-Jazirah” and “al-‘Iraq” were used generally by the de Bun- 
sen committee in reference to the northern and southern halves of present-day 
Iraq. 

11. Lord Curzon before the Eastern Committee in December, 1918, quoted in David 
Lloyd George, The Truth About the Peace Treaties, vol. 2 (London: Victor Gol- 
lancz, 1938), p. 1014; see also Harold Nicolson, Peacemaking, 1919 (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1964), p. 35. 

12. Asquith on 19 March 1915, in CAB 42/2 (“Papers of the War Council, Darda- 
nelles Committee and the War Committee”). 
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difficulties subsequently encountered by Great Britain in the first years 
of peace. 

Stalemate along the western front, having become more pronounced 
during the latter part of 1915, guided British energies toward a dual 
strategy: militarily, to attack the eastern flank of the Central Powers, 
and, politically, to arrest the decline in morale within the Entente while 
securing support from previously uncommitted parties. The military 
offensive had already resulted in the ill-fated assault upon the Gallipoli 
peninsula and would yet inspire campaigns against the Turks through 
Mesopotamia and along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean. “4 The 
diplomatic phase induced simultaneous contact with the Arabs, the Al- 
lies, and spokesmen for the Zionist movement."* 

The emergence of the Arabs as a distinctive entity, and their recog- 
nition as such by the British government, was one of the major effects 
of Anglo-Turkish hostility. Whereas previously the Arabs, as nominal 
subjects of the Sultan-Caliph, could be approached independently only 
at the risk of offending the sensitivities of the Sublime Porte, a state of 
war permitted Britain to exploit grievances between Arab and Turk 
and to deal directly with Arab spokesmen.’® As early as November, 
1914, a message had been sent to Sharif Husayn of Mecca, ruler of the 
Hijaz, at the instruction of Lord Kitchener, the secretary of state for 
war. It advised that, 


if the Amir and Arabs in general assist Great Britain in this conflict that 
has been forced upon us by Turkey, Great Britain will promise not to inter- 


13. The official account of military operations in the East is provided by Sir George 
Macmunn and Cyril Falls, Military Operations: Egypt and Palestine, 2 vols. 
(London, 1928-30), and by F. J. Moberly, The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914- 
1918, 2 vols. (London, 1923-24). 

14. In January, 1915, the Cabinet had before it a secret memorandum submitted by 
Herbert Samuel, then president of the Loca] Government Board, on “The Future 
of Palestine.” It referred to “a stirring among the twelve million Jews scattered 
throughout the countries of the World” and urged the annexation of Palestine by 
Britain (CAB 37/123). In March Samuel wrote a revised memorandum stressing 
the political advantages for Britain in a claim to Palestine (CAB 37/126, no. 1). 

15. Zeine N. Zeine, Arab-Turkish Relations and the Emergence of Arab National- 
ism (Beirut: Khayats, 1958). See also Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern 
Turkey (London: Oxford University Press, 1961); Philip P. Graves, trans., 
Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan (London: Jonathan Cape, 1950), esp. 
pp. 84-92, 97-98; and Amold J. Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kirkwood, Turkey 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1927), p. 53. 
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vene in any manner whatsoever, whether in things religious or otherwise. 
. . . Till now we have defended and befriended Islam in the person of the 
Turks: henceforward it shall be in that of the noble Arab. . . It would be 
well if your Highness could convey to your followers and devotees, who are 
found throughout the world in every country, the good tidings of the freedom 
of the Arabs and the rising of the sun over Arabia. 16 


This message and an earlier visit by the sharif’s son, Abdullah, to the 
British Residency in Cairo soon led to a direct correspondence between 
the British high commissioner for Egypt and the ruler of the Hijaz 
concerning prospects for an alliance. 

In his opening letter of 14 July 1915 Sharif Husayn sought to gain 
the endorsement of Great Britain for his definition of Arab aspirations. 
He began by stating that “the whole of the Arab nation without excep- 
tion have decided in these last years to live, and to accomplish their 
freedom, and grasp the reins of their administration both in theory 
and practice. 8 He then asked approval of several “fundamental propo- 
sitions,” the most important being that England should acknowledge 
“the independence of the Arab countries, bounded on the north by 
Mersina and Adana up to the 37° of latitude .. . ; on the east by the 
borders of Persia up to the Gulf of Basra; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean, with the exception of the position of Aden to remain as it is; on 


16. CAB 27/1, p. 144 (note on Arabia made by the India Office on 26 April 1915). 
It should be noted that from the outset the British contributed to their own diff- 
culties by encouraging the sharif in his personal ambitions, even intimating to 
him that “it may be that an Arab of true race will assume the Khalifate at Mecca 
or Medina.” They also tended to overestimate the scope of his prestige and au- 
thority and the extent of Arab homogeneity. The title “sharif” indicates descent 
from the prophet Muhammad and is a mark of distinction within the Islamic 
community. 

17. For Abdullab's role as an intermediary, see Graves, Memoirs of King Abdullah, 
pp. 112-14. There are a number of books dealing in whole or in part with the 
Husayn-McMahon correspondence, the foremost being: George Antonius, The 
Arab Awakening (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939), which provides the text of 
the letters as well as a detailed exposition of the Arab interpretation; Zeine N. 
Zeine, The Struggle for Arab Independence (Beirut, 1960), pp. 1-12; and Harry 
N. Howard, The Partition of Turkey (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1931). The official British translation was first published (with modifications) 
in 1939 as a parliamentary command paper: “Correspondence between Sir Henry 
McMahon, His Majesty's High Commissioner at Cairo, and the Sherif Hussein 
of Mecca, July, 1915—-March, 1916” (Cmd. 5957); hereinafter cited as Cmd. 
5957. 

18. Cmd. 5957, p. 3. 
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the west by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea up to Mersina, England 
to approve of the proclamation of an Arab Khalifate of Islam.“ e In 
return the sharif promised to acknowledge the preferential position of 
England in all economic enterprises in the Arab countries. Replying 
on 30 August, Sir Henry McMahon expressed satisfaction that “Arab 
interests are English interests and English Arab,” and that “our desire 
[is] for an independent Arabia.” Regarding the question of limits and 
boundaries, he advised that “it would appear to be premature to con- 
sume our time in discussing such details in the heat of war.“ 

This first exchange of letters set the tone for future correspondence 
by revealing divergent emphases. In communicating with the king of 
the Hijaz, McMahon had but one immediate objective: to have the Arabs 
commit themselves against their political suzerain and co-religionists. 
He thus sought to avoid lengthy, detailed negotiations over exact bound- 
aries and spoke initially only of an independent Arabia. The sharif, on 
the other hand, was specific both with regard to the nature of military 
and financial support expected from Britain and to the territorial dimen- 
sions of future Arab rule. His vagueness, however, appeared in a matter 
of less immediate concern; he did not specify what form this future 
independence might take: whether one vast kingdom or several units, 
each with a separate form of government yet leagued together in some 
type of confederation. Thus, for example, on 9 September Husayn wrote, 
“I am myself with all my might carrying out in my country . . . all things 
which tend to benefit the rest of the Kingdom,” to which McMahon re- 
plied on 24 October: Great Britain would give advice and assist to 
establish “what may appear to be the most suitable forms of govern- 
ment in these various territories.” 

Husayn continued to press for a discussion of frontiers, and McMahon, 


19. Cmd. 5957, p. 3. It has been suggested that Sharif Husayn was influenced in his 
claim by a protocol drawn up early in 1915 by secret societies of Arab national- 
ists at Damascus; see Antonius, The Arab Awakening, pp. 157-58. 

20. Cmd. 5957, p. 3. All maps drawn by the de Bunsen committee, whether for 
schemes of partition, zones of interest, Ottoman independence, or decentraliza- 
tion, provided for an independent Arabia but confined it to an area whose north- 
ern frontier began just south of Aqaba and extended across the desert to a point 
south of Basra on the Persian Gulf; it was therefore not expected to include any 
area of the Fertile Crescent. These maps are located in CAB 27/1; see also 
Appendix A of the present volume. 

21. Cmd. 5957, p. 6. 
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having realized that the sharif regarded this question as one of vital and 
urgent importance and would delay entering the war, sought instruc- 
tions from London. He was then authorized to make the following state- 
ment in his letter of 24 October: 


The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of Syria lying 
to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo cannot be 
said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded from the limits demanded. 

With the above modification, and without prejudice to our existing treaties 
with Arab chiefs, we accept those limits. As for those regions lying within 
those frontiers wherein Great Britain is free to act without detriment to the 
interests of her ally, France, I am empowered in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to give the following assurances and make the follow- 
ing reply to your letter:— 

(1) Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is prepared to rec- 
ognize and support the independence of the Arabs in all the regions within 
the limits demanded by the Sherif of Mecca. . . 22 


Relieved at this acceptance of his principal demand for independence, 
Husayn wrote back on 5 November, retracting his insistence upon the 
inclusion of the vilayets of Mersina and Adana in the Arab kingdom. 
At the same time, however, he did stress that the vilayets of Aleppo and 
Beirut and their sea coasts were purely Arab and that the vilayets in 
Mesopotamia were historically bound to the Arabs. But he was willing 
to leave the latter under British administration for a short time in return 
for a “suitable sum paid as compensation to the Arab Kingdom for the 
period of occupation.” With this he claimed to have made the utmost 
in concessions for the sake of agreement. 

Having consented only reluctantly to the sharif’s territorial claims, 
the British government subsequently introduced modifications. By the 
time McMahon sent his letter of 14 December to Mecca, three reserva- 
tions were apparent: first, further consideration would have to be given 
to Aleppo and Beirut, “as the interests of our ally, France, are involved 
in them both”; second, since Britain could not repudiate agreements 
already in existence, those which were then in effect with Arab chiefs 
would still apply to all territories included in the Arab Kingdom”; 
and, finally, Britain insisted that her established position and interests 
in Mesopotamia would necessitate special administrative arrangements. 


22. Ibid. 
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Twenty thousand British pounds sterling, an “earnest of intentions,” 
accompanied the letter in hopes of softening the sharif’s reaction. 

Any apparent deadlock was averted by the next exchange of letters in 
January, 1916. On 1 January, out of a wish to avoid “what may pos- 
sibly injure the alliance of Great Britain and France,” Husayn agreed 
to cease pursuing his original claim. Yet he took the occasion to record 
his own enduring reservations: . . . we find it our duty that the eminent 
minister should be sure that, at the first opportunity after this war is 
finished we shall ask you (what we avert our eyes from to-day) for what 
we now leave to France in Beirut and its coasts. . . . it is impossible to 
allow any derogation that gives France, or any other Power, a span of 
land in those regions. McMahon’s reply was forthcoming on 25 Janu- 
ary. Setting aside Husayn’s warning of future friction, it judged his 
decision to be “entirely in the interests of the Arab peoples” and ended 
with a strong statement of Anglo-French solidarity from which Husayn 
was invited to benefit “to the mutual welfare and happiness of us all.” 

The Arab revolt against the Ottoman Empire commenced on 10 June 
1916. In the course of the war it facilitated British military campaigns 
in the area and contributed to the Turks’ retreat from the Arab prov- 
inces. Even more important, it created for Great Britain a sense of obli- 
gation to the Arabs in general and to the sharifians in particular, while 
permitting the extension of sharifian influence from the Arabian penin- 
sula to the Fertile Crescent, a movement symbolized by the entry of the 
Hijazi army into Damascus on 1 October 1918. 

A month before the start of the Arab revolt, the foreign ministers of 
France, Great Britain, and Russia entered into a secret agreement gov- 
erning their own partition of the Ottoman Empire. Russian demands in 
March, 1915, for Constantinople and control of the straits had prompted 
her allies to consider their own claims. When unofficial discussions dur- 
ing the autumn of 1915 reached a satisfactory stage, Sir Mark Sykes 
and M. Georges Picot were selected by their governments to draft the 
actual provisions for a formal agreement.** On 9 May 1916 M. Paul 


23. Ibid., p. 13. 

24. An evaluation of the role played by Sir Mark Sykes, who had been a member of 
the de Bunsen committee, is offered in Elie Kedourie, England and the Middle 
East (London: Bowes & Bowes, 1956). Three useful accounts of the negotiations 
are provided in Jean Pichon, Le Partage du Proche-Orient (Paris, 1938); H. 
W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. 6 (London: 
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Cambon, French ambassador to London, conveyed to Sir Edward Grey 
the acceptance by his government of “les limites telles qu’elles ont été 
fixées sur les cartes signées . . . ainsi que les conditions diverses for- 
muleés au cours de ces discussions. 

In his reply the following day, Grey enumerated twelve conditions as 
a basis for the understanding, the first being the most important. 


That France and Great Britain are prepared to recognise and protect an 
independent Arab State or a Confederation of Arab States in the areas (A) 
and (B) marked on the annexed map, under the suzerainty of an Arab chief. 
That in area (A) France, and in area (B) Great Britain, shall have priority 
of right of enterprise and local loans. That in area (A) France, and in area 
(B) Great Britain, shall alone supply advisers or foreign functionaries at 
the request of the Arab State or Confederation of Arab States.“ 


The remaining points provided for the establishment of administrative 
systems within the respective spheres; an international administration 
for that area known to the Arabs as southern Syria and to Europeans 
as the Holy Land or Palestine; ?/ control of the key ports of Acre, Haifa, 
and Alexandretta, the latter two being open to French and British trade 
respectively; and other measures concerning tariffs, arms control, and 
railway facilities. This accord, altered only to satisfy minor Russian 
claims and to comply with a French request that the word “protect” in 
the first clause be changed to uphold,“ 2s remained secret until pub- 
lished by the Bolsheviks in November, 1917 (to the discomfiture of 


Henry Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 1924), pp. 1-22; and Jukka Nevakivi, Brit- 
ain, France and the Arab Middle East, 1914-1920 (London: The Athlone Press, 
1969). France, given the opportunity in 1915, immediately asserted a claim to 
Syria together with the region of the Gulf of Alexandretta and Cilicia up to the 
Taurus range. 

25. E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler, eds., Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939, Ist ser., vol. 4 (London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1952), p. 
244; hereinafter cited as Documents, 4. 

26. Ibid., pp. 245ff. For the map, see the end papers of the present volume. 

27. In a handbook prepared by the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty at 
the end of the war, “Syria” was defined “in its broadest acceptation” as “the 
country that lies between the eastern shore of the Mediterranean and the deserts 
of Arabia. In a narrower sense the name denotes that part of Syria which is not 
included in Palestine” (Handbook of Syria [Including Palestine] [London: His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1920], p. 9). 

28. Cambon to Grey, 25 August 1916, Documents, 4:249. Il me semble que les 
mots ‘soutenir’ et ‘uphold’ rendraient plus exactement notre pensée.” 
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the British, the French, and the Arabs alike), and formed the basis 
for Anglo-French discussions on the Middle East at the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

The Sykes-Picot agreement—a striking example of traditional diplo- 
macy within a Middle Eastern context—amounted to a calculated divi- 
sion in advance of territorial spoils of war. And, for analytical pur- 
poses, its specific terminology, provisions, and implications were no less 
significant. First, it assumed that a spirit of close cooperation and con- 
sultation would continue to govern relations between the two powers in 
peacetime, in disregard of the long record of Franco-British rivalry in 
the area. Second, both parties appear to have held a limited definition 
of Arab sovereignty; they considered themselves “the protectors of the 
Arab State” and believed that any administrative systems which might 
be established could be only as they desire and as they may think fit 
to arrange” with the Arab state. Yet they agreed to negotiate with the 
Arabs over the boundaries of the Arab state and were prepared to accept 
the king of the Hijaz as an equal to be consulted together with the other 
allies in matters pertaining to that area reserved for international con- 
trol. Third, the signatories were vague in their conception of the form 
which Arab rule would take; the clause “Arab State or a Confederation 
of Arab States” appears five times in the document. Finally, Grey made 
acceptance of the agreement by His Majesty’s Government conditional, 
provided that “the co-operation of the Arabs is secured, and that the 
Arabs fulfil the conditions and obtain the towns of Homs, Hama, Da- 
mascus, and Aleppo.”° It was apparent that Great Britain, in accepting 
the role of intermediary between the Arabs and the French, judged her 
undertakings up to that point to be complementary, and that in any 
event the specific interests of all three parties could be adjusted reason- 
ably and honorably once Turkey had been defeated. 

In this spirit, and out of lingering anxiety as to the course of the war, 
the British government proceeded to take upon itself a further obliga- 
tion in November, 1917, this time to the Jewish people. Leaders of the 
Zionist movement—Dr. Chaim Weizmann and Nahum Sokolow in par- 
ticular—and their supporters in England had become increasingly ac- 
tive in seeking official support for their cause since Herbert Samuel 
first tabled his memoranda on Palestine before the Cabinet in the early 


29. Ibid., p. 245. 
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months of 1915. In audiences with individual members of the govern- 
ment they sought British endorsement of their claim to Palestine as the 
historical and spiritual homeland of the Jewish people. In return the 
Zionists volunteered to assert their influence in rallying Jewish commu- 
nities throughout the world to the Allied cause. 

By the late summer and early fall of 1917 the British government was 
moving toward an acceptance of the Zionist proposal. After several ses- 
sions devoted to discussion of the wisdom and wording of a declaration, 
the Cabinet authorized Foreign Secretary Arthur Balfour to issue the 
following statement, in the form of a letter to Lord Rothschild, on 2 
November: “His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country. . 

By issuing the Balfour Declaration the British government had com- 
mitted itself even further to the emerging struggle for the Middle East, 
a struggle between Britain and France for regional pre-eminence, be- 
tween the Arabs and France for Syria, and between the Arabs and Zion- 
ists for Palestine. The statement of sympathy with Zionist aspirations 
appears to share certain features with its precursors. A deeply felt need 
for additional support may have made the government prone to exag- 
gerate the ability of the Jewish people to substantially influence the 
war’s outcome.*! Similarly, the likelihood of immediate returns made 


30. The letter was first published by the Jewish Chronicle in London (9 November 
1917, p. 10) and is reproduced on the frontispiece of Leonard Stein, The Balfour 
Declaration (London: Valentine-Mitchell, 1961), which is the most authoritative 
and scholarly presentation of its evolution, the role of Zionist diplomacy, and 
factors contributing to the British decision. In contrast to its open circulation in 
Europe, the declaration was kept a secret from the Arab communities. A copy 
was supplied by the general headquarters in Cairo to the chief administrator of 
O. E. T. A. (S) on 9 October 1919, but with instructions to treat it as “extremely 
confidential, and on no account for any kind of publication (I. S.A., file 2108). 
A public reading of the declaration apparently did not take place in Palestine 
until April, 1920. 

31. In the case of both France and Russia the need was rather to sustain them in 
their existing war effort. Thus the given rationale for British acceptance of 
Petrograd’s 1915 demands was “to avoid anything in the nature of a breach with 
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the endorsement of such abstract principles as “Arab independence” and 
“a national home for the Jewish people” politically expedient. Lastly, 
British statesmen assumed a willingness on the part of their allies to 
grant concessions: Arab nationalists would passively accept another 
limitation of their claim to sovereignty over the entire Arab region 
while the French approved a revision of the Sykes-Picot agreement 
which would allow a special role for Britain in Palestine. 

Liberation of the principal cities became the occasion for public 
statements by British military commanders as the Allied forces swept 
through the Fertile Crescent in 1918. The address by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Stanley Maude to the people of Baghdad on 19 March 1917 is 
representative. 


O people of Baghdad remember that for 26 generations you have suffered 
under strange tyrants who have ever endeavoured to set one Arab house 
against an other in order that they might profit by your dissensions. This 
policy is abhorrent to Great Britain and her allies, for there can be neither 
peace nor prosperity where there is enmity and misgovernment. Therefore 
I am commanded to invite you, through your nobles and elders and repre- 
sentatives, to participate in the management of your civil affairs in collabora- 
tion with the political representatives of Great Britain who accompany the 
British Army, so that you may be united with your kinsmen in North, East, 
South, and West in realising the aspirations of your race. 32 


Such declarations could not but serve to excite the expectations of the 
local populace. 

From the point of view of the Arabs, however, the major British un- 
dertaking still remained the personal one involving the king of the Hijaz. 


Russia, or any action which would incline Russia to make a separate peace” (Sir 
Edward Grey, 3 March 1915, CAB 42/2). This sensitivity to Russian attitudes 
contributed to the signing of an Anglo-French-Russian agreement which imme- 
diately preceded the more limited Sykes-Picot agreement. Grey recalled after- 
ward that this same sentiment prevailed in negotiating the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment: “Having regard to the tremendous task upon which Britain and France 
were jointly engaged, the British Government were anxious to avoid any suspi- 
cion which might interfere with the cordiality of our cooperation” (Lloyd George, 
The Truth About the Peace Treaties, 2:1022). Winston Churchill later charac- 
terized the entire series of secret agreements as “simply compulsive gestures of 
self-preservation” (The World Crisis, 1911-1918, 3 vole. [New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931], pt. 1, p. 130). 
32. Political Department memoranda, B. 253, I. O. 
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In order to counter any adverse effects from the Bolsheviks’ publication 
of the secret Sykes-Picot agreement, but also to allay Arab suspicions 
arising from British military-political occupation of the liberated areas, 
D. G. Hogarth was instructed on 4 January 1918 to inform the sharif 
that the “Entente Powers are determined that the Arab race shall be 
given full opportunity of once again forming a nation in the world.“ 28 
This meeting with the sharif allowed the British emissary to inform the 
sharif as well that, “since the Jewish opinion of the world favours a 
return of Jews to Palestine,” the British government “are determined 
that in so far as is compatible with the freedom of the existing popula- 
tion, both economic and political, no obstacle shall be put in the way 
of this ideal.” Husayn’s reaction, as recorded by Hogarth, was not with- 
out an element of incongruity, for while “the King seemed quite pre- 
pared for [the] formula and agreed enthusiastically, I have no doubt 
that in his own mind he abates none of his original demands on behalf 
of the Arabs, or in the fullness of time, of himself.“. 

With each succeeding Allied statement disclosing new reservations 
and distinctions, the seeds were planted for future estrangement from 
the sharifians. On 16 June 1918, in response to a memorial submitted by 
seven Arab leaders resident in Cairo concerning the liberated areas, the 
British government distinguished among four categories: areas in Ara- 
bia which had been free and independent before the war; areas emanci- 
pated from Turkish control by the action of the Arabs during the war; 
areas formerly under Ottoman dominion but occupied by the Allied 
forces; and those areas still under Turkish control. In the first two 
categories the British reaffirmed their intention to “recognise the com- 
plete and sovereign independence of the Arabs,” while expressing their 
desire that in the third sector the future government of these regions 
.. . be based upon the principle of the consent of the governed. 

Anglo-French intentions were even more explicit in the last document 


33. “Statements made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government during the year 1918 
in regard to the Future Status of certain parts of the Ottoman Empire” (Cmd. 
5964), 1939, miscellaneous no. 4, p. 3; hereinafter cited as Cmd. 5964. 

34. Ibid., pp. 4-5. On 2 November 1916 Husayn proclaimed himself King of the 
Arab Countries”; but the Entente Powers refused to accept his title. Instead, on 
10 December France, Great Britain, and Russia formally recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Hijaz and Husayn as “King of the Hijaz” (U.S., Department of 
State, Division of Near Eastern Affairs, Mandate for Palestine [Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1927]). 

35. Cmd. 5964, pp. 5-6. 
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of consequence to emerge from the war period. A declaration was issued 
jointly by the two countries in November, 1918, and was given wide 
publicity. After repeating the desire of France and Great Britain to 
foster the emancipation of the peoples in the Middle East and the estab- 
lishment of freely chosen national governments and administrations, 
it stated: 


Far from wishing to impose on the populations of these regions any par- 
ticular institutions, they are only concerned to ensure by their support and 
adequate assistance the regular working of Governments and administra- 
tions freely chosen by the populations themselves. To secure impartial and 
equal justice for all, to facilitate the economic development of the coun- 
try. , to favour the diffusion of education, to put an end to dissensions ..., 
such is the policy which the two Allied Governments uphold in the liberated 
territories. 56 


Heightened self-interest, anxiety as to Arab fears and suspicions, facts 
created by the military campaigns, and the impact of President Wilson’s 
espousal of self. determination“ had combined to produce a document 
which encouraged Arab hopes while in effect compromising that en- 
dorsement of Arab independence first extended by Great Britain in 
1915. These factors also reversed the earlier British equation of Sharif 
Husayn’s wishes with those of the region as a whole. The assumption 
that Husayn would become sovereign of a monolithic Arab nation was 
abandoned in favor of separate relationships with the several narrower 
political, administrative, and geographical units. 

With the signing of the Armistice of Mudros by the Entente Powers 
and Turkey on 30 October 1918, fighting ceased in the Middle East. In 
the period 1915-18, events had been determined largely by military 
strategy on the battlefield. In 1919 the emphasis was upon diplomatic 
maneuvering within the council chambers at Versailles. Only two months 
separated these two phases as the nations and their leaders, weary from 
the protracted war effort, turned without respite to the challenges of 


peace. 


36. Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th ser., 145: 36. 

37. Zeine (The Struggle for Arab Independence, p. 47) cites Lloyd George in 
stressing concern for Arab feelings as the motivation behind the Anglo-French 
declaration, while Amold T. Wilson, writing at the time from Mesopotamia, 
condemned it as the unfortunate product of Wilsonian idealism (Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson, Mesopotamia, 1917-1920: A Clash of Loyalties [London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931], 2:102-3). 
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cnhaprER 2 The Difficulties of Peace, 1919 


The war was one thing—a perfectly tremendous strain, 
but one was carried along by the bigness of the thing. 
Everybody was working above his or her usual capacity. 
Now comes the inevitable “slump”. We are all tired to 
death. Ve have lost the old stimulus. ... The problems of 
peace are nearly as big really as the problems of war. 

But the nervous exhaustion from which we are all suffering 
prevents our rising to the new call._—Colonial Secretary 
Lord Milner, 8 August 1919 


In preparing for and engaging in discussions about the Arab world at 
the Paris Peace Conference, the British delegation, headed by Prime 
Minister David Lloyd George and Foreign Secretary Arthur James Bal- 
four, had to deal with certain existing facts. At the climax of military 
operations, troops of the British Empire were positioned throughout the 
Fertile Crescent, from Sinai to the Persian Gulf. They exercised sole 
control of Palestine and Mesopotamia and shared control of Lebanon 
with France and of Syria with the Hijazi army, which was under the 
command of Amir Faysal, second youngest son of King Husayn of 
the Hijaz. Over-all command of the region was held by General Allenby, 
whose headquarters were in Cairo. Because the Arab region had origi- 
nally been part of the Ottoman Empire, it was legally regarded as occu- 
pied enemy territory pending a treaty whereby the Turkish government 
would be compelled to relinquish its title. In the interim, military ad- 
ministrations were instituted.1 


1. Syria and Palestine were divided into three administrative areas, Occupied En- 
emy Territories South, North, and East. Before 1914 the Fertile Crescent had 
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In terms of both men and matériel, the overwhelming expenditure in 
this theater of war had been British—a factor which weighed heavily 
on the thinking of British leaders, generals, and the public. Too great an 
investment had been made by Great Britain, it was felt, for her simply 
to withdraw. Rather, the opposite was argued: a continued presence 
would be necessary in order to protect British interests, often equated 
with tranquility in the region.“ Instead of diminishing, these interests 
were expanding as the occupation became institutionalized, and new 
economic, social, and educational projects, first hinted at in the 1918 
Anglo-French declaration, were begun. In Mesopotamia, for example, 
an influx of civil officials bent upon consolidating the victory stimulated 
a large increase in the bureaucracy. An Irrigation Department was es- 
tablished to cope with the menace of floods, to economize in the use of 
water, and to drain marshes. An Agricultural Department directed the 
cultivation of irrigated lands and sought to grow cotton. A railway was 
constructed from Basra to Baghdad which, when opened to commerce 
in 1919, became an integral part of the Constantinople-Basra system. 
There was every indication that “the British were in Mesopotamia to 
stay”? as efforts to secure existing interests led to the creation of new 
ones and strengthened the inclination to remain. 

Earlier promises constituted a further restraint upon British diplo- 
matic flexibility. At the war’s end the government found itself a party 
to three major undertakings: an official correspondence with the Arab 


been governed as eight units: Mesopotamia was divided into the vilayets of 
Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra and the mutasarrifiyah, or governorship, of Dair al- 
Zur; Syria into the vilayets of Aleppo, Damascus, and Beirut and the governor- 
ships of Jerusalem and Mount Lebanon. 

2. The chief political officer in Palestine assured the Foreign Office on 22 Septem- 
ber 1919, “as long as British troops remain, it is my opinion we need anticipate 
no trouble” (Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen, Middle East Diary [London: The 
Cresset Press, 1959], p. 49). Writing in 1918, the civil commissioner in Baghdad, 
Sir Percy Cox, maintained that “we should still hope to annex the Basrah Vilayet 
and exercise a veiled protectorate over the Baghdad Vilayet” (Political Depart- 
ment memoranda, B. 284 [“The Future of Mesopotamia”), 22 April 1918, I. O.). 
This was in keeping with the prevalent military argument: “With Palestine, 
Arabia and Persia, Mesopotamia forms an important link in a chain of contigu- 
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dum by the General Staff on Mesopotamia,” 12 November 1919, app. 1, p. 2, C.P. 
120 in CAB 24/93). 

3. Edward M. Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Baghdad Railway (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924), p. 297. 
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chief regarded as leader of the Arab peoples, a secret treaty with the 
plenipotentiary of a sovereign nation, and a public declaration to the 
Zionist leaders viewed as unofficial spokesmen for the Jewish people. 
Whatever their individual distinctions, these commitments were consid- 
ered to be binding, not only by Husayn, France, and the Zionists, but, 
more importantly, by the British themselves. It soon became apparent, 
however, that inconsistencies did exist among these undertakings, as 
Balfour admitted in August, 1919. 


These documents are not consistent with each other; they represent no clear- 
cut policy; the policy which they confusedly adumbrate is not really the 
policy of the Allied and Associated Powers; and yet so far as I can see, none 
of them have wholly lost their validity or can be treated in all respects as of 
merely historic interest. Each can be quoted by Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Americans, and Arabs when it happens to suit their purpose. Doubtless 
each will be so quoted before we come to a final arrangement about the 
Middle East.“ 


Even if their incompatibility was debatable, it was clear by 1919 that 
events had conspired to make the promises obsolete. The interests of the 
Arabs, the British, the French, and the Zionists were seen to be no longer 
(if they ever had been) harmonious. Thereafter the emphasis and the 
dilemma of British policy lay in attempting to reconcile these divergent 
interests and demands. Foreign Secretary Balfour himself concluded: 


Since the literal fulfilment of all our declarations is impossible, partly 
because they are incompatible with each other and partly because they are 
incompatible with facts, we ought, I presume, to do the next best thing. And 


4. Documents, 4:343; see also Albert H. Hourani, Great Britain and the Arab 
World (London: John Murray, 1945), p. 19, for a valid interpretation of the 
agreements as “an attempt . . . to please everybody up to a certain point.” Writ- 
ing two months later, Lloyd George took exception with Balfour's interpretation, 
maintaining instead that the “obligations do not conflict with one another, but 
are complementary” (Documents, 4:487). 

Conspicuously missing from Balfour's list of obligations was the declaration on 
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mitted to Zionism. And Zioniam, be it right or wrong, good or bad, is rooted in 
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cient land” (ibid., p. 345). 
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the next best thing may, perhaps, be attained if we can frame a scheme 
which shall, as far as possible, further not merely the material interests, but 
the hopes and habits of the native population; which shall take into account 
the legitimate aspirations of other peoples and races, in particular, of the 
French, the British, and the Jews; and which shall embody, as completely 
as may be, the essential spirit of the various international pronouncements, 
whose literal provisions it seems impossible in all cases to fulfil.5 


Nor was the task of reconciliation made easier by developments 
within the Near and Middle East. With the demise of Turkish rule, Arab 
nationalist leaders returned from exile to compete for the support of the 
masses, and a number of political groups emerged from hiding. Com- 
prising the Arab nationalist movement, these particularistic societies 
differed over fundamental issues: Was the emphasis to be pan-Islamic 
or pan-Arab? Could unity be achieved with a European presence, 
and if so, peacefully or through militancy? Did the sharifian dynasty, 
headed by Husayn, represent the appropriate instrument for achieving 
nationalism and independence? Which was most desirable, local or 
broad nationalism? Despite such doctrinal differences, however, con- 
cern over the fate of the watan al-‘arabi, or Arab homeland, had by 
1919 led most of the groups toward a common awareness of what the 
nationalist thinker al-Afghani had warned: “By God’s Life! Madness 
and infidelity are leagued together, and folly and greed are allied to 
destroy religion, to abrogate the Holy Law, and to hand over the Home 
of Islam to foreigners without striking a blow or offering the least 
resistance.“ 

Few British statesmen as yet appreciated the potential of this under- 
current of nationalist sentiment. Sir Arthur Hirtzel of the India Office 
expressed a minority opinion when he ventured, “Is it not then better to 
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ments, 4:360-65, for a description of four specific societies operating in Je- 
rusalem; and Majid Khadduri, “ ‘Aziz ‘Ali Migri and the Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment,” St. Antony’s Papers, no. 17 (Middle Eastern Affairs no. 4) (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1965), pp. 140-63. 
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do voluntarily what one will, sooner rather than later, be compelled to 
do? . . We must swim with the new tide which is set towards the educa- 
tion, and not the government, of what used to be subject peoples. But 
resistance to such pleas was part of a general European insensitivity— 
traced as far back in Middle Eastern history as the Urabi revolt in Egypt 
in 1882—to the force of nationalism. Consequently, the British negoti- 
ated the future of the Middle East in Paris with insufficient attention to 
local conditions. 

If for the time being Great Britain could afford to ignore such a force, 
Sharif Husayn could not, for Arab nationalist sentiment directly af- 
fected his status and prestige. To some Muslims Husayn’s opposition to 
the Caliph during the war was inexcusable. Many natives of the Fertile 
Crescent considered themselves intellectually and culturally superior to 
the Hijazis of the Arabian desert. The mufti of Jerusalem allegedly said 
in 1919: “I have been asked if the Hedjaz Kingdom will satisfy our 
national aspirations. Not at all. That is for the Bedouins across the 
Jordan. We are different peoples. Our native country is Palestine. 

Similar antipathy toward the sharif and his family was reported from 
Baghdad several weeks earlier by Colonel A. T. Wilson. Instructed by 
London to make inquiries into local sentiment at the possible candidacy 
of Amir Abdullah for ruler of a united Mesopotamia, Wilson replied 
that hostility toward any member of the sharif’s family was growing be- 
cause Hedjaz politicians and persons have no connection with or hold 
upon Mesopotamia and even [the] idea that King Husein should be 
prayed for in Mosques has found little favour there.“ Still others, more 
extreme and anti-European, viewed Husayn as subservient to British 
wishes. 

Husayn’s personal. authority over the Arab provinces was further 
diminished by the appearance of a rival in the more immediate arena of 
Arabia. The bitter contention between the Hashimi family, led by King 
Husayn, and Ibn Sa‘ud had resumed after the armistice, and on 19 May 
1919 Sa‘udi forces defeated the Hijazi troops commanded by Amir Ab- 


7. Hirtzel to A. T. Wilson, private letter of 17 September 1919, Arnold T. Wilson 
Papers, British Museum. 

8. General Headquarters of Egyptian Expeditionary Force to the Foreign Office, 3 
March 1919, copy of an article of 10 February written by a certain Miss Wein- 
stein of Jerusalem to the Associated Papers of New York” (F. O. 608/98). 

9. Curzon to Balfour (cipher telegram) , 26 January 1919, F. O. 608/96. 
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dullah at Turaba. Husayn was spared further defeat only through Brit- 
ain’s diplomatic intervention with Ibn Sa‘ud. Not only had it been true 
in wartime that “automatically, the Sharif’s control of affairs waned as 
the fighting receded farther and farther from his seat of power,”?° but 
his domestic position in peacetime was being undermined as well. An- 
gered at Abdullah’s military failure, Husayn also criticized the states- 
manship of Faysal in strong terms during the tense period over Syria 
at the end of the year." 

Having become estranged from his own sons, Husayn compounded 
his difficulties by allowing relations with the British to worsen. In No- 
vember, 1919, General Allenby paid an official visit to the king at Jidda. 
Husayn insisted upon full British compliance with their promises and 
opposed French designs on Syria, leaving the impression with Abdullah 
that these discussions “resulted only in increased misunderstanding” on 
the subject of Syria, Palestine, and Iraq.!2 As Husayn’s stature dimin- 
ished, so did British hopes—for the time being—of solving their Arab 
problem through the agency of the sharifians. 

The rise of two revolutionary forces beyond the immediate perimeter 
of the Arab provinces and the danger of their coalescing into an anti- 
British drive also had an important effect on British attitudes toward 
the Middle East. On 19 May 1919 a Turkish officer, Mustafa Kemal, 
landed at Samsun on the Black Sea coast of Anatolia and, in defiance of 
his superiors in Constantinople, proceeded to organize a movement for 
Turkish nationalism and against an imposed peace settlement. When 
added to the lingering animosity toward the Turks, the fact that this 
resistance jeopardized Allied arrangements for the partitioning of Tur- 
key sufficed to set British policy against the Kemalists. For not only did 


10. Elizabeth Monroe, Britain’s Moment in the Middle East, 1914-1956 (Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963), p. 47. Abdullah portrays his father as 
“bad tempered, forgetful and suspicious” and as having lost “his quick grasp 
and sound judgment” (Graves, p. 183). 

11. Dispatch no. 571 of 22 November 1919 transmitted a literal translation of a let- 
ter from Husayn to Faysal, who was then in Paris: Therefore, the result is, Sir, 
that if I encounter an incident (notwithstanding the patience and tolerance 
promised), and if anything interferes with my decisions as you have already 
done more than once, I will withdraw that same moment.. . Moreover, if the 
Syrians decide to fight for their liberty and independence, I will not hesitate in 
going over to them to co-operate with them. . . so that they may know that I did 
not betray them. God will not guide traitors” (Documents, 4:550). 

12. Graves, Memoirs of King Abdullah, p. 190. 
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these nationalists intend to oppose the Sublime Porte in their fight to 
retain an independent Turkey in Anatolia, but they sought solidarity 
with their fellow Muslims to the south, as was first articulated in the 
Turkish National Pact at Angora.!* 

Emanating from Russia, communism was the second force bent on re- 
versing the status quo. Unlike the Kemalists, the Bolsheviks had sought 
quite early to feed on Middle Eastern discontent. Within a month of 
their seizure of power the Council of People’s Commissars issued an 
“Appeal to the Muslims of Russia and the East” seeking their support 
for the revolution. Addressing itself to “Moslems of the East! Persians, 
Turks, Arabs and Hindus,” the appeal condemned the “rapacious Euro- 
pean plunderers,” expressed Bolshevik opposition to the seizure of for- 
eign territory, and ended by asking for Muslim support “in the work of 
regenerating the world.“ !! Anti-Bolshevik resistance in the Caucasus 
collapsed and the Red Army advanced along a wide front in the wake of 
a general British troop withdrawal. Alarm grew in London and Paris 
at the prospect of a Turco-Bolshevik drive aimed at menacing India 
through the Middle East. One result was the greater emphasis placed 
upon the strategic importance of this region, Mesopotamia in particular, 
by those responsible for military planning.“ The specific threat posed 
by the Turks and the Bolsheviks, in addition to the general unrest in 


13. The first article of the pact referred to a link between the Arab Middle East 
and the Turkish Near East: . . the whole of these parts.. . imbued with senti- 
ments of respect for each other and of sacrifice .. . form a whole which does not 
admit of division for any reason in truth or in ordinance” (text in Temperley, 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 6:605-6) . 

14. Jane Degras, ed., Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. 1: 1917-1924 (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1951), pp. 15-17. 

15. On 12 January 1920 the Eastern Committee of the British government was of 
the opinion that “in view of our inability to find the force entailed in the holding 
of line (a) [Constantinople-Batum-Baku-Kraznovodsk-Merv] or (b) [Constan- 
tinople-Baku-Enzeli-Tehran-Meshed], of the difficulties of reinforcing troops in 
areas south and east of Caspian, and of military argument that such a force 
would be more profitably employed in aggressive action elsewhere, it was in- 
evitable that we should fall back on alternative (c) [Northern Palestine- 
Mosul]” (Lord Hardinge at the Foreign Office to Earl of Derby, Paris, for 
Curzon’s attention [telegraph], 13 January 1920, in 169528/ME58, F.O. 406/43) . 
The record of friction and cooperation between the two revolutionary groups 
and against the Allies is presented in Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International 
Affairs, 1920-1923 (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 316-76 (“Rus- 
sia, Transcaucasia, and Turkey”), and in Firuz Kazemzadeh, The Struggle for 
Transcaucasia (1917-1921) (New York: Philosophical Library, 1951). 
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Asia at this time, contributed to a British regional view in which the 
Fertile Crescent would form the base for dealing with a crisis in any of 
the adjoining areas of tension. 

Despite the above challenges—incompatible promises, national ex- 
haustion, the logic of imperialism, a tendency to react with condescen- 
sion toward nationalism, Turkish and Bolshevik rejection of the status 
quo, general turbulence, and the failure of Husayn to fulfill British ex- 
pectations—France and Great Britain might have dealt effectively with 
the Fertile Crescent in the early postwar years had they been able to 
concert policy. Instead, under the pressures of peace in Europe and 
Asia, the wartime coalition began to break apart. Divergence became 
increasingly apparent in their respective approaches to Europe, the 
Rhine, the future of Germany, and Turkey, but it was especially evident 
in matters concerning the Middle East. The last of the Ottoman Empire 
to be divided was the Fertile Crescent north of Arabia, and the contend- 
ers for control of the area were Britain and France. In 1919 events re- 
vealed that the Anglo-French relationship had been an alliance de con- 
venance, one without a firm, lasting foundation. Mutual distrust and 
recrimination exposed the Entente Cordiale of 1904 as a fagade which 
had suppressed deep historical differences instead of resolving them. 

On the one hand, France was determined to retain at least one sphere 
of influence in the region, both as compensation for her heavy sacrifice 
in the European fighting and in keeping with her traditional interests in 
the Levant. Premier Clemenceau therefore insisted upon France’s right 
to Syria, a claim based on the Sykes-Picot agreement. The French were 
also concerned that Britain, a former rival in the Middle East, might 
achieve unchallenged pre-eminence in this area of economic potential 
and strategic importance. 1s Consequently, they began to think in terms 
of an Anglo-Syrian conspiracy whereby the Syrians would be encour- 
aged to resist the French occupation of Beirut and claim to primacy in 


16. Professor Toynbee has placed this phase of the rivalry in its proper historical 
perspective: “One cannot understand—or make allowances for—the postwar re- 
lations of the French and British Governments over the ‘Eastern Question’ unless 
one realizes this tradition of rivalry and its accumulated inheritance of suspicion 
and resentment. ... The French are perhaps more affected by it than the English, 
because on the whole they have had the worst of the struggle in the Levant as 
well as in India, and failure cuts deeper memories than success” (The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey [London: Constable & Co., 1923], pp. 45-46). 
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Syria.!” Moreover, their suspicions were not entirely unfounded; the 
unauthorized activity of certain British agents, who allegedly were un- 
aware of the official British position, was damaging the credibility of 
claims in London to a “policy of désintéressment” in Syria. s Finally, 
the French refused to be governed in their Arab policy by the promises 
of His Majesty’s Government to Sharif Husayn, as Clemenceau duly in- 
formed Lloyd George on 9 November.“ 

On the other hand, French uneasiness at the state of the alliance was 
reciprocated by the British. The apparent unwillingness of the French 
to compromise with Arab demands was viewed as a threat to the influ- 
ence and prestige of Britain with the Arabs; the need to consult Paris, 
to consider French interests, and to restrain the Syrians on behalf of 
France pointed up the liabilities inherent in the alliance. When asked 
for an appraisal of Arab potential to resist France, General Allenby re- 
ported deep misgivings. If the French were given a mandate in Syria, he 
submitted, there would be serious trouble and probably a war involving 
Great Britain; the consequences would be incalculable.” 

The extent of the Anglo-French divergence was reflected in an ex- 
change of letters between Clemenceau and Lloyd George in October, 
1919. On the 14th the French Premier wrote, inter alia, to the Earl of 
Derby, British ambassador in Paris: Je comprends fort bien embarras 
où se trouvent les négociateurs anglais, qui sous le coup des nécessités 
politiques, ont été amenés à prendre au Hedjaz, au Nedjd [Ibn Sa‘ud] 
et avec la France des engagements sinon opposés, du moins difficiles 
à ajuster.”21 On the 18th a reply was forthcoming from the British 


17. The fact that a British officer, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, accompanied Amir 
Faysal in his appearance before the peace conference contributed to mounting 
French suspicions. On 2] August a member of the Foreign Office expressed criti- 
cism of Lawrence's role: We and the War Office feel strongly that he is to a 
large extent responsible for our troubles with the French over Syria. (Docu- 
ments, 4:354). 

18. Upon learning of such activity, Balfour termed it “most unfortunate” and “of a 
nature to lend some colour to these repeated French complaints“ (Balfour to 
Curzon from Paris, 28 July 1919, no. 1208 [telegram], ibid., p. 323; see also 
French charges on pp. 321, 327-28). 

19. Clemenceau to Lloyd George, 9 November 1919, ibid., p. 521. 

20. Quoted in Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, vol. 3 
(London: William Heinemann, 1923), p. 15. 

21. Documents, 4:469. 
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Prime Minister in which he expressed surprise at the “complete change 
from the friendly tone you adopted in our discussions on this subject in 
Paris” and said that it would be hard for him to conceive “of a more 
offensive imputation made by one Ally to another, after five years in 
comradeship in arms.”2? He went on to charge the French government 
with being under a “complete misapprehension” as to British policy, of 
communicating messages of a “somewhat insulting form,” and of ad- 
vancing unfounded accusations. Lloyd George ended by pleading that 
Anglo-French relations not become estranged, yet warned that his gov- 
ernment would be compelled to publicly refute French accusations if 
they continued, though “certainly nothing would be more calculated to 
encourage the enemies of that Anglo-French Alliance which was the 
principal cause of the Allied victory in the war. But they will not shrink 
from this duty if it is thrust upon them.“ 2“ 

In the absence of mutual good faith, little could be done to conciliate 
differences in outlook toward the Arabs, the engagements of 1916, or 
the most appropriate formula for removing at least the Middle Eastern 
obstacle to Anglo-French amity. Thus the breach, first reopened in the 
final stages of the war and widened in the clash of ideas and personal- 
ities in 1919, persisted thereafter as an important irritant in the trian- 
gular relationship among the French, the Arabs, and the British. 

Controversy within Great Britain over ends and means further limited 
the capacity of her statesmen to deal effectively with Arab affairs. En- 
glish society as a whole was weary from the unprecedented war effort— 
an effort which was to affect British imperial relations profoundly. D. G. 
Hogarth was one of the few people who at the time grasped its full 
implications. “The empire has reached its maximum and begun the de- 
scent. There is no more expansion in us . . and that being so we shall 
make but a poor Best of the Arab Countries; Had the capture of Bagh- 
dad ended the War we could have done much; but the rest of 1917 and 
all of 1918 and 1919 have lowered our vitality permanently. We started 
in 1914 young and vigorous and we have come out in 1919 to find we 
are old and must readjust all our ideas.“ Even to the less perceptive it 
was clear that people were exhausted, anxious to return to normalcy as 


22. Ibid., pp. 4794. 
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soon as possible, and therefore impatient with foreign adventures or ex- 
pensive overseas commitments. 

Public impatience asserted itself in a demand for military demobili- 
zation. When questioned about the disposition of a large number of 
British forces abroad, Sir Henry Wilson, chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, advised: “get out of the places that don’t belong to you and hold 
on to those that do.”? In January, 1919, Winston Churchill assumed the 
office of secretary of state for war and in the next twelve months suc- 
ceeded in demobilizing more than four million soldiers. 

Nevertheless, continuing public pressure dictated the need for a dip- 
lomatic initiative in the Near and Middle East: either to quickly achieve 
a peace settlement with Turkey or to withdraw the occupation troops 
from Constantinople and Syria. Churchill strongly advocated decision 
and action in his letter of 12 August to the foreign secretary in Paris: 


I know how great your difficulties are, but I trust you will realise that the 
length of time which we can hold a sufficient force at your disposal to over- 
awe Turkey is limited. . . . All the men we are raising in this country are 
needed either to hold down Ireland, to maintain order here, or to relieve our 
demobilisable garrisons in Egypt or India. The delays in demobilisation 
caused by the delay in reaching Peace with Germany and Turkey have 
already added more than 60 millions to the Army Estimates, for which no 
Parliamentary sanction has been obtained, and I must really ask for assist- 
ance in this matter, which is from day to day assuming greater prominence 
in the House of Commons and throughout the country.?6 


The fact that the logic of public discontent and financial limitations 
had impressed itself upon the government was reflected in a decision on 
Syria communicated by Curzon to Amir Faysal on 9 October. Britain 
would begin a troop withdrawal from Syria on 1 November because: 


the peoples of the British Empire have lost over 950,000 lives, and they have 
incurred a debt of £9,000,000,000 in securirg the freedom of the nations of 
Europe and of the peoples who formerly languished under the Turkish yoke. 
... It has sustained the onerous and expensive burden of maintaining law 


25. Quoted in Field Marshal Viscount A. P. W. Wavell, Allenby in Egypt (London: 
George G. Harrap & Co., 1943), p. 52. 

26. Churchill to Balfour, 12 August 1919, Arthur James Balfour Papers, British 
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and order in countries just liberated from alien rule in the hopes that the 
Peace Conference would come to a rapid and peaceful solution of the difficult 
problems connected with the future of the Middle East. But it is unfair to 
the British taxpayer to ask him to bear any longer the burden of occupy- 
ing provinces for which the Empire does not propose to accept permanent 
responsibility.27 


While the debate over demobilization, economy, and disengagement 
from the increasingly complex Middle East situation affected British 
policy significantly, the lack of coordination hampered the policy-mak- 
ing establishment itself. Historically, the extension of British influence 
into the Fertile Crescent during the nineteenth century had occurred 
from two directions, the Mediterranean Sea and along the Persian Gulf. 
Because the first thrust involved Britain in continuous diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Ottoman Empire, and frequently in competition with 
other European powers, responsibility for British policy in the Levant 
had rested with the Foreign Office. Similarly, because economic pene- 
tration of Mesopotamia and Persia had been stimulated by considera- 
tions particular to Britain’s Indian empire, jurisdiction in that sphere 
had been entrusted traditionally to the India Office. 

By the turn of the century this division of authority had been made 
more permanent through the growth of separate bureaucratic and ad- 
ministrative structures, each with its priorities and particular regional 
perspective. Not only did the war reinforce this distinction, but it also 
injected the War Office into Middle Eastern affairs, as evidenced by 
Lord Kitchener’s diplomatic initiative toward Sharif Husayn late in 
1914 and Churchill’s concern in 1919-20. 

As a consequence the several departments possessed different sensi- 
tivities. The Foreign Office sought to meet the susceptibilities of Brit- 
ain’s allies (France, Greece, Italy, and the United States), to punish the 
Turks, and to devise a comprehensive foreign policy of which the Arab 
provinces were but one element. Conversely, in its capacity as spokes- 
man for the government of India, the India Office was more concerned 
with the sensitivities of millions of Indian Muslims. The Arab Bureau 
in Cairo came to support the sharifians as the instrument most suitable 


27. Curzon to Faysal, 9 October 1919, Documents, 4:447. Lloyd George claimed 
that, with regard to Syria, domestic pressures “left no other course open to the 
British Government” (The Truth About the Peace Treaties, 2:1093, “Extract 
from Aide-Memoire of September 13th, 1919”). 
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to British interests and Arab aspirations, whereas officials in the 
India Office urged support for the Sa‘udis as the rising power in Ara- 
bia. Differing over whether to court the Arabs specifically or to ap- 
pease the Islamic world as a whole by dealing leniently with the Turks, 
whether to retain British influence by direct control or by indirect 
means, and whether to endorse the primacy of Husayn or that of Ibn 
Sa‘ud, the so-called Mediterranean and Indian schools of thought con- 
tinued along separate paths even after the 1919 armistice.“ Any efforts 
at coordination, such as the Interdepartmental Conference on Middle 
Eastern Affairs, 20 proved too slow and cumbersome. 

This failure to provide the necessary guidance from London was re- 
sented and criticized by British personnel stationed in the Middle East, 
and one of the more outspoken men was Colonel A. T. Wilson. “It was 
generally useless to refer questions to London, for the administrative 
machinery at home was so complicated that telegrams seldom elicited a 
reply in less than a month, and the answers were often insufficiently 
definite and specific to be useful as a guide to action.“ o His view from 
Mesopotamia was reaffirmed in Palestine, objection being taken, for ex- 
ample, to the faulty lines of communication between London and that 
region: . . we had but the slightest and vaguest information about the 
Sykes-Picot negotiations . . . and there was far too little realization of 
Indian operations in Iraq and of Indian encouragement of Ibn Sa‘ud. 
So far as we were concerned it seemed to be nobody’s business to har- 
monize the various views and policies of the Foreign Office, the India 
Office, the Admiralty, the War Office, the Government of India and the 
Residency in Egypt.“ 1 Although Balfour had brushed aside repeated 
criticism of the lack of effective, integrated machinery by promising 
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that the question of control would be dealt with after the war, “? existing 
arrangements persisted through 1919. Consequently, instead of present- 
ing a well-defined formula for dealing with the Middle East, which 
might have succeeded in breaking the deadlock that developed at Ver- 
sailles, the government found itself subjected to a number of conflicting 
opinions, interests, and pressures from within its own ranks. Nor was 
this fundamental weakness alleviated with the replacement of Balfour by 
George Nathaniel Curzon as secretary of state for foreign affairs on 27 
October 1919. 


32. Balfour to Edwin Montagu, 27 July 1918, and secret memorandum E.C. 24A, 
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cHAPTER 3 Failure at the Paris Peace 
Conference 


Appetites, passions, hopes, revenge, starvation, and 
anarchy ruled the hour ; and from this simultaneous 
welter all eyes were turned to Paris.— Winston Churchill, 
The World Crisis 


Great Britain shared in the mood of optimism and expectation sur- 
rounding the formal opening of the Paris Peace Conference on 18 Jan- 
uary 1919. The Fourteen Points enunciated by President Woodrow 
Wilson had excited the world’s imagination as a framework for restruc- 
turing international relations; the assembly of leaders offered an un- 
precedented opportunity to translate these principles into reality.1 The 
agenda items, as complex as they were diverse, included disarmament, 
reparations, Germany’s boundaries, peace treaties, a League of Nations, 
and the dissolution of four empires—of which the Arab regions com- 
prised but one portion. 

Those Arabs of the Fertile Crescent and Arabia who were politically 
alert looked to the conference as an international forum prepared to 
acknowledge their contribution to the war and qualified to approve their 
aim of independence. But as the months passed, and as what President 


1. Analysis of the peace conference is facilitated by access to the participants’ 
many diaries, memoirs, and descriptions as well as by studies of specific aspects. 
Temperley s History of the Peace Conference of Paris remains the standard work 
on the subject. 
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Wilson termed “the whole disgusting scramble” for territory became 
apparent in the Arab provinces, disillusionment set in and moderation 
yielded to militancy. This regression in relations between the Arab 
world and the European powers and, on a secondary level, between 
France and Great Britain, is illustrated by the chronology of events 
originating in Damascus as well as in London and Paris. Two events of 
significance occurred shortly before the conference opened, the first pro- 
viding one of the few instances of accord during 1919, the second estab- 
lishing the tone for dialogue between Premiers Lloyd George and Cle- 
menceau regarding the Arab question. 

On 3 January an agreement was signed between Dr. Weizmann, on 
behalf of the Zionist Organisation, and Amir Faysal, acting as repre- 
sentative of the kingdom of the Hijaz. Its nine articles looked to “the 
most cordial goodwill and understanding” in relations between “the 
Arab State and Palestine.” Effect was to be given to the British declara- 
tion of November, 1917, in return for which the Zionist Organisation 
would use its best efforts to assist the Arab State in providing the 
means for developing the national resources and economic possibilities 
thereof.“ The Weizmann-Faysal agreement, while but a footnote to the 
later record of enmity between Arab and Jewish nationalisms, was re- 
garded by the British in 1919 as an auspicious beginning to an era of 
cooperation in Palestine.“ 

Faysal's willingness to enter into such an agreement stemmed largely 
from the nature of his mission and the reception accorded him in Eu- 
rope. Having only begun to establish an Arab government in Damascus 


2. The text is in Moshe Pearlmann, “Chapters of Arab-Jewish Diplomacy, 1918- 
1922,” Jewish Social Studies 6, no. 2 (April, 1944) : 135-36. The original English 
version, with Faysal’s handwritten proviso in Arabic, is in the possession of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford. Although Faysal later claimed to be unable to recall 
the agreement, his letter to Sir Herbert Samuel, dated 10 December 1919 and 
found in the Samuel Papers at the Israel State Archives, contains the following: 
Jai la ferme conviction que la confiance réciproque établie entre nous et le 
parfaite accord de notre point de vue qui a permis une parfaits compréhension 
entre le Dr. Weizmann et moi... .” 

3. The fact that the British encouraged such contacts is reflected in the remark by 
Gilbert Clayton that Weizmann’s earlier visit to Faysal in June, 1918, “was in- 
stigated by me and not by Weizmann himself (G. S. Clayton to Symes, 13 June 
1918, Reginald Wingate Papers). The British helped foster the impression among 
the Arabs that “the friendship of world Jewry to the Arab cause is equivalent to 
support in all States where Jews have a political influence” (Cmd. 5964, p. 3). 
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on 1 October 1918, he was called away two months later by his father, 
Sharif Husayn, and ordered to proceed to the Paris Peace Conference as 
head of the Arab delegation and there to act in concert with the British.* 
While his father viewed boundaries and the form of an Arab govern- 
ment as subjects for negotiation, Faysal, being directly involved in the 
struggle for Syria, sensed that the more fundamental issue of Arab in- 
dependence was as yet unresolved. This conviction was reinforced in the 
course of his brief visits to France (26 November-9 December) and to 
England (10 December-7 January), where it became apparent that the 
Arabs, contrary to their expectations, were to be regarded as supplicants 
rather than as equal members of the victorious coalition and that the 
Sykes-Picot agreement remained very much an obstacle to Arab self- 
government. 

In London Faysal was advised to accept French control in Syria, 
while at the same time his visit was used to encourage contact with the 
Zionists. Conscious of French opposition to Arab claims and uncertain 
of British intentions, Faysal was led to regard the Zionists as a potential 
ally in the coming struggle of wills. In signing the agreement with Dr. 
Weizmann, Faysal personally appended a proviso to the effect that this 
agreement would be deemed void and of no account or validity if the 
Arabs failed to obtain the independence which they sought through the 
good offices of Great Britain. Arab-Zionist relations were to be affected 
thereafter by the Great Powers’ treatment of the Arabs, a fact all too 
often overlooked by analysts of the Palestine problem. 

Anxiety on Faysal’s part was fully justified by the outcome of sev- 
eral meetings between Clemenceau and Lloyd George in London from 
2 to 4 December. While Faysal was being given a cool reception in 
France, the British prime minister pressed for an alteration of the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, asking that Mosul and Palestine be transferred from 
the French to the British sphere. His request, based on an expanded con- 
ception of Britain’s strategic needs in the Fertile Crescent and stemming 
from what Hogarth termed “the passion of possession” following con- 
quest, was accepted by Clemenceau. But the price for this concession 
was a reaffirmation by the British government of France’s claim to 


4. Faysal's title and instructions to act on the basis of an exclusive relationship 
with Great Britain are contained in Hafiz Wahbah, Jazirat al- Arab fil Qarn 
al-‘Ishrin (Cairo, 1935), p. 307. 
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Cilicia and Syria. Their agreement was to govern all future discussions 
at Versailles about Syria, and it further complicated Britain’s position 
as mediator of Arab and French claims. 

On 1 January 1919 the Hijazi delegation submitted a memorandum 
to the peace conference. The aim of the Arab nationalist movements was 
stated to be the eventual unification of all the Arabs into one nation. 
King Husayn asserted his claim to a privileged place among Arabs, al- 
though the diversity of the various provinces necessitated their being 
considered individually. The Great Powers were asked to think of the 
Arabs as potentially one people and not to take “steps inconsistent with 
the prospect of an eventual union of these areas under one sovereign 
government.” In concluding its request that independence be conceded 
and local competence be established, this initial postwar statement of 
Arab aspirations expressed the hope that the conference would not at- 
tach “undue importance to superficial differences of condition” nor con- 
sider the Arabs “only from the low ground of existing European ma- 
terial interests and supposed spheres,” offering in return “little but 
gratitude.” Citing President Wilson’s principles as a defense, a supple- 
mentary note of January 29 on the “Territorial Claims of the Govern- 
ment of the Hedjaz” restated the Arab hope that the powers would at- 
tach “more importance to the bodies and souls of the Arabic-speaking 
peoples than to their own material interests.“ 

Although this hope was to be articulated shortly thereafter in Article 
22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the discrepancy between 
Arab and European thinking was more readily evidenced in such dis- 
cussions of the Syrian question as took place on 20 March at a meeting 
of the Council of Four. Faysal’s presentation of the Arab case in his 
brief appearance before the larger policy-making body on 6 February 
had stimulated intense consideration of the problem, and the chief dele- 
gates now seemed prepared to offer concrete proposals. Instead, the 
meeting constituted a reversal, for the British and French representa- 
tives engaged in an argument deriving from their persistent differences 
over the secret treaties, apportioning responsibility for them, and the 
degree to which they were still binding upon their respective govern- 
ments. At this point President Wilson intervened, proposing that an in- 
5. The two memoranda are reproduced in David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the 


Conference of Paris, 1918-1919, 22 vols. (New York: Appeal Printing Co., 
1924), 4:297-300. 
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terallied commission be sent to ascertain the actual wishes of the people 
in the Fertile Crescent, to which neither Clemenceau nor Lloyd George 
raised any serious objections.® 

Amir Faysal expressed his approval also, for the commission would 
“enable the Arabs to make their voices heard above the cries of success 
raised by the victors in this War.“ On 21 April he took leave of the 
conference and of the intricacies of formal diplomacy in order to pre- 
pare for the commission's arrival. Returning to the Arab world, on 5 
May he addressed a conference of Syrian notables at Damascus, pledg- 
ing himeelf to the independence program and beseeching his audience 
to “depend and trust in our Allies who helped us, and who wish us good 
success and have no ambitions but to help us to progress.”® Whether be- 
cause of renewed optimism or out of desperation to keep the activists 
under his personal direction, the notables declared their support for his 
policy. Faysal then proceeded to instruct the Syrian people in how to 
answer inquiries from the commission. “The people have been told to 
ask for complete independence for Syria, and, at the same time, to ex- 
press a hope that it will be granted to other Arab countries. By this 
compromise Faysal has reconciled the ‘Ittihad-es-Suri’, which thinks 
only of Syria, with the pan-Arab empire enthusiasts represented in the 
‘Istikhal [sic]-el-Arabi.’ ”° Only through moderation and with the sup- 


6. Lawrence Evans, United States Policy and the Partition of Turkey, 1914-1924 
(Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1965), pp. 135ff., provides an ac- 
count of the meeting on 20 March as well as a description of the American role 
in Turkish and Arab problems; see also Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World 
Settlement, pp. 6-15, and Zeine, The Struggle for Arab Independence, pp. 76-79. 

7. Faysal to President Wilson, 24 March 1920, cited in Evans, United States Policy 
and the Partition of Turkey, p. 141. 

8. Faysal’s address and its enthusiastic reception, which illustrated the degree of 
support he still possessed in the early part of 1919, are reported in Documents, 
4:267-72. Such support enabled him to inform the British that he would tell the 
commission: “Advice and assistance to the Syrian State to be given by Great 
Britain, should they refuse, by America; if America refuses, by Great Britain, 
America, and France; in no case by France alone (?)“ (ibid., p. 265). 

9. Report from Damascus by British liaison officer Lieutenant. Colonel Kinahan 
Cornwallis on the “Political Situation in Arabia,” 16 May 1919, ibid., p. 264. On 
2 July the first General Syrian Congress issued its “statement of desires,” asking 
that “there should be no separation of the southern part of Syria, known as 
Palestine, nor of the littoral western zone, which includes Lebanon, from the 
Syrian country” and seeking assurances against “partition under whatever cir- 
cumstances.” Notable for its moderate tone (demonstrated by repeated use of 
the words “request” and “ask”), the statement explicitly stated: “We do not 
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port of the Great Powers could Faysal hope to reconcile his personal 
dilemma of direct involvement in Syrian affairs with loyalty to his fa- 
ther and the dream of a larger Arab independence and unity, a dilemma 
summarized in the distinction between the terms “Arabia” and “Syria.” 

In retrospect it would appear that these protestations of support for 
Faysal and his diplomatic approach, coupled with the preceding, mo- 
mentary Allied consensus in support of a commission, were the turning 
point for both the Arabian and European phases of the Middle East 
problem in 1919. Basic divergencies expressed at the Big Four meeting 
of 20 March subsequently reasserted themselves and contributed to a 
steady decline in Anglo-French understanding. This in turn deprived 
Faysal of his chance for a peaceful solution through accommodation 
and contributed to the erosion of his authority until, by 1920, he had be- 
come captive of those extremists who were determined to resist any ex- 
tension of French authority east of the Damascus-Homs-Hama-Aleppo 
line. 

Several days before his departure from Paris on 21 April, Amir Fay- 
sal had met with Clemenceau in an apparent effort to arrive at a com- 
promise. The French premier asked that, as a minimum, Faysal consent 
to the replacement of British troops with French units in Syria, but as- 
sured him that France had no desire to conquer the country. He added, 
however, that the French people would not be pleased if no trace of 
France’s presence in Syria were to remain. If France were not to be 
represented in Syria by her flag and troops, the people would consider 
it a disgrace, like the flight of a soldier from the battlefield. l 

Faysal was noncommittal in his reply, preferring to let the proposed 
interallied commission hear the wish of the Syrians for independence. 
By the end of May, however, the very formation of the commission had 
become a source of controversy between Clemenceau and Lloyd George; 
in the end both retracted their earlier assent, imposed mutually unac- 
ceptable preconditions, and finally disassociated themselves from the 


acknowledge any right claimed by the French Government in any part whatever 
of our Syrian country and refuse that she should assist us or have a hand in our 
country under any circumstances and in any place” (J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy 
in the Near and Middle East, vol. 2 [Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1956], pp. 63- 
64). 

10. Account provided by a confidant of Faysal, Sati‘ al-Hugri, Day of Maysalun, 
trans. Sidney Glazer (Washington, D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 1966), p. 59. 
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project. “1 Nevertheless, since the American members appointed to the 
commission had already departed for the Middle East, they were in- 
structed to carry out the inquiry, which lasted from June until August. 
And, while their final report confirmed the Syrians’ rejection of a 
French mandate, it was neither acted upon by the peace conference nor 
even supported in its conclusions by the American government, which 
refused to accept responsibility for mandated territories in the Near and 
Middle East.“ 

As the year progressed, those factors through which Faysal had hoped 
to assure Syrian independence were removed one at a time: the support 
of world opinion for the principle of self-determination; multilateral 
negotiation and the influence of disinterested third parties; the endeavor 
to use the techniques of European diplomacy ; reliance upon Great Brit- 
ain to implement her Arab undertaking and to intervene with the 
French on the Arabs’ behalf; direct bilateral discussions with the 
French leader; and, finally, the report of an impartial commission. 

Faysal and the Arab moderates were to suffer one more rebuff when 
it became clear by the autumn of 1919 that Britain was proceeding with 
plans to withdraw her troops from Syria and Cilicia. Confirmation was 
provided by the agreement reached between Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau on 15 September, after a British initiative two days earlier. The 
British aide-mémoire gave 1 November as the date for the evacuation to 
commence and enumerated, inter alia, the following guidelines: 


3. In deciding to whom to hand over responsibility for garrisoning the 
various districts in the evacuated area, regard will be had to the engage- 
ments and declarations of the British and French Governments, not only as 
between themselves, but as between them and the Arabs. 

4. In pursuance of this policy the garrisons in Syria west of the Sykes- 
Picot line and the garrisons in Cilicia will be replaced by a French force, 
and the garrisons at Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo will be replaced 
by an Arab force.. 

6. The territories occupied by British troops will then be Palestine, defined 
in accordance with its ancient boundaries of Dan to Beersheba, and Meso- 


11. Zeine, The Struggle for Arab Independence, pp. 88-94. 

12. An exhaustive study of the American mission to Syria and Palestine is pro- 
vided by Harry N. Howard, The King-Crane Commission (Beirut: Khayats, 
1963); see also Evans, The United States and the Partition of Turkey, pp. 138- 
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potamia including Mosul, the occupation thus being in harmony with the 
arrangements concluded in December 1918... . 

7. The British Government are prepared at any time to discuss the bound- 
aries between Palestine and Syria and between Mesopotamia and Syria. 18 


This decision was made despite a personal letter from Faysal to Lloyd 
George delivered on 9 September by General Allenby. Addressed to 
“Your August Excellency,” the message began with a warning that “af- 
fairs have reached a most dangerous climax” and were threatening Fay- 
sal’s own position. . . I find myself torn asunder by different National 
Parties, which have now united through alarm at this delay and through 
the assurance of an evil augury. They are all agreed to perish utterly, 
rather than witness the division and mutilation of this Country, and put 
no further assurance in promises. .”14 Recalling that “Mecca was up- 
held against Constantinople and the Turks in order to maintain the ‘na- 
tional principle,’ Faysal advised that the dignity of his own person and 
family as well as the prestige of Great Britain would suffer from any 
division of Syria, for it was “the brain of the Arab Provinces.” Urging 
that only a guarantee of Syrian unity could prevent his demise and a 
state of anarchy, the amir informed Lloyd George that he was leaving 
immediately for Europe with the hope of arriving “before any decision 
is taken in London or disaster overtakes us both here and there.” Yet 
Faysal reached London three days after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French agreement over British troop withdrawals. 

Faysal nevertheless participated in a series of three meetings with the 
British prime minister on 19 and 23 September and 13 October. 6 He 
sought cancellation of the troop withdrawals, or at least their postpone- 
ment. But in a letter of 10 October Lloyd George made it clear that His 
Majesty’s Government saw no recourse but to implement its decision. 
In view of compelling domestic considerations and the announcement 
six months earlier that Britain would not accept a mandate for Syria 
under any circumstances, the government regarded as impossible the 
occupation of Syria or Cilicia until such time as the peace conference 
could settle its eastern question. 1e With this decision and its presenta- 


13. Text in Documents, 4:700-701. 

14. Ibid., p. 386. 

15. Minutes of all three meetings, together with supplementary correspondence, 
are presented in ibid., pp. 395-404, 413-19, and 458-63. 

16. Ibid., p. 451. At their second meeting Lloyd George placed responsibility for 
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tion to Faysal as a fait accompli, the government had served notice of its 
desire to abstain from the Syrian problem and to thereby extricate itself 
from the costly, awkward, and unappreciated position of intermediary 
between the two contenders. 

The amir, under criticism from his father and from his Syrian fol- 
lowers, saw but one alternative: to deal directly with the French. Aban- 
doned by the British, Faysal traveled to Paris, arriving on 20 October. 
Much had happened in the short interval since he had assured Clemen- 
ceau on 20 April of his being a warm friend of France and of your 
administration.” Still, the desperate situation warranted the effort, and 
Faysal lingered in Paris for more than two months. 

In his absence the tension within Syria mounted. On 1 November 
British troops began to withdraw from forward positions, and by early 
December their evacuation from Syria had been completed. French and 
Arab troops now faced each other across the new zones of occupation. 
Incidents of military clashes increased in both frequency and intensity. 
The administration in Damascus proved unable to control the populace 
in the amir’s absence; nor did the reduction of Great Britain’s monthly 
subsidy from £150,000 to £75,000 contribute to its stability. General 
Henri Gouraud’s arrival in Beirut on 21 November as French high com- 
missioner for Syria and Cilicia provided one more sign of France’s de- 
termination to secure her position in Syria, even at the risk of displeas- 
ing her British allies and despite resistance by the local inhabitants. 

This new resolve on the part of France manifested itself during Fay- 
sal’s uneasy stay in Paris. An exchange of letters and a series of meetings 
proved to no avail in the face of French adamance. All options thus 
exhausted, Faysal turned away from Europe and diplomacy for the last 
time, departing for Beirut on 7 January with the knowledge that the 


the delay in resolving the Turkish problem squarely upon the United States, 
“who have not yet made up their minds to the acceptance of mandates.” In his 
letter of 10 October and at the final meeting he cited the illness of President Wil- 
son, “without whose participation no final decisions can be arrived at.” See also 
Lloyd George, The Truth About the Peace Treaties, 2:1093. 

17. Upon arriving in Beirut, Faysal told Colonel Waters-Taylor that he had come to 
an agreement with France but wished to gain the consent of his people to the 
clauses before signing it. He regarded the agreement as distasteful, but said 
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Arab cause—and, by implication, that of the sharifians—would be won 
or lost by a direct confrontation in Syria during 1920. 

What had begun as a year of hope ended in great disillusionment for 
all those concerned with the fate of the Fertile Crescent. The events of 
1919, corresponding approximately to the period in which the Paris 
Peace Conference was in session, produced significant changes in the 
approaches, attitudes, and ultimate objectives of each of the partici- 
pants. Within the first few months the focus of attention shifted from 
Versailles and multilateral diplomacy to Downing Street, the Quai 
d’Orsay, and secret, bilateral negotiations. 

The British government had initially sought to free itself from incom- 
patible undertakings through a conciliatory approach. As late as 18 Oc- 
tober, in a letter to Clemenceau, Lloyd George had continued to insist 
that “the British Government are so impressed with the importance of 
bringing about an understanding between the Arabs and the French. 18 
When Clemenceau and Faysal demonstrated conclusively their insis- 
tence upon the full rights provided by the Sykes-Picot and Husayn- 
McMahon documents respectively, British policy was transformed into 
one of disengagement. Henceforth, His Majesty’s Government would 
devote its energies to securing Britain’s Middle Eastern interests in 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Palestine while divorcing itself as much as 
possible from France’s policy toward Syria. 

The French position moved from a willingness to control Syria with 
Arab assistance to control despite the Arabs. The Arabs, who began by 
seeking the aid of the European powers, faced the new year alienated 
from France and disappointed with Great Britain. Thus the year 1919 
left the Arab goal of independence and unity more remote than it may 
have seemed in 1914, the Anglo-French alliance seriously weakened, 
and the principle of self-determination virtually inapplicable to the Fer- 
tile Crescent. 

On 22 January 1917 President Wilson had cautioned: 


No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize and accept 
the principle that Governments derive all their just powers from the consent 


18. Documents, 4:486. It has been suggested that conciliation was the guiding prin- 
ciple for Lloyd George in all his dealings in foreign affairs; see C. L. Mowat, 
Britain Between the Wars, 1918-1940 (London: Methuen & Co., 1955), p. 53. 
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of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property.?® 


Failure to heed this advice was the salient feature of Middle Eastern 
politics in 1919. As a result the year constituted only a brief, uneasy 
interlude between the fighting of 1915-18 and the outbreak of renewed 
violence in 1920. 


19. “The Essentials of Permanent Peace” (address delivered to the Senate of the 
United States), in President Wilson’s Foreign Policy: Messages, Addresses, Pa- 
pers, ed. James Brown Scott (New York: Oxford University Press, 1918). 
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cuapter 4 The Year of Violence, 1920 


Indifference to the significance of the Near East in the 
scheme of world affairs has been carried so far that it is not 
appreciated that almost irreparable harm is being done to 
British interests.—The Near East, 2 January 1920 


Stalemate characterized the Middle East at the beginning of 1920. The 
suspicion and intransigence of the Arabs, the British, and the French— 
and the inability of any two parties to compose their differences in a 
common front against the third—worked to preclude a diplomatic solu- 
tion. The initiative, therefore, was transferred for the first time since the 
war from the chancelleries of Europe to the centers of ferment and ac- 
tivism in the Fertile Crescent: Baghdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Amman. 

Disillusioned by the Great Powers and by Wilsonian principles, and 
impatient after the unfruitful efforts of Faysal, the Arabs became in- 
creasingly concerned about the pervasive Anglo-French presence in the 
liberated areas. This atmosphere of resentment and unrest, in the rural 
areas as well as in the cities, contributed to a series of events which was 
to make the year memorable for its chronology of violence. By the end 
of 1920 the foundations of British policy would be upset, and with them 
prospects for a peaceful era of British dominance. Similarly, in the an- 
nals of Arab history 1920 would be referred to as ‘Amm al-Nakba, the 
Year of Catastrophe,’ a phrase derived from the unfortunate series of 
events shortly to transpire in Syria. 


1. Antonius, The Arab Awakening, p. 312. 


Yet 1920 began peacefully enough. On 12 February Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau participated in the first Conference of London, which 
initiated an irregular sequence of ad hoc international conferences held 
after the conclusion of the Paris Peace Conference on 21 January.? The 
conference, reflective of the gradual manner in which Middle Eastern 
affairs still were approached, was devoted to the terms of peace with the 
Ottoman Empire. The premiers agreed to leave the Sultan in Constanti- 
nople but were unable to progress beyond that point, and the conference 
adjourned on 23 February. 

Shortly thereafter, on 8 March, the second General Syrian Congress 
sat in Damascus and passed a resolution proclaiming both the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Greater Syria as a sovereign state and constitu- 
tional monarchy under Amir Faysal. A group of twenty-nine Iraqis 
passed a similar resolution on Mesopotamia and chose Amir Abdullah 
as their first monarch.’ When news of these decisions reached Europe 
the effect was instant, shattering complacency and evoking strong verbal 
reactions from London and Paris. 

M. Cambon, French ambassador in London, was summoned to the 
Foreign Office on 13 March to hear a thorough evaluation by Lord 
Curzon of recent French actions in Syria and of how they had contrib- 
uted to the unilateral decisions made by the Syrian congress. Curzon 
accused General Gouraud of creating a sense of irritation in the Syrian 
people. He openly accused the French of “forcing themselves into areas 
where [they] .. . were not welcomed by the inhabitants,” and felt it 
necessary to place on record that “the responsibility was not ours, but 
belonged in the main, if not exclusively, to the French.“ 

The situation seemed to ease slightly on 18 March when General Al- 
lenby reported the intended policy of Gouraud, his equal in the Levant, 
2. A. L. Kennedy, in his Old Diplomacy and New (London: John Murray, 1922), 
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to avoid any manifestations of hostility against Faysal unless the latter 
attempted to give practical effect to the declaration of the Damascus 
congress. Allenby urged that Faysal’s sovereignty over an Arab nation 
or confederation be acknowledged, but that France be responsible for 
the administration of Syria, Britain for that of Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia. “If Powers persist in their attitude of declaring null and void the 
action of Feisal and Syrian Congress, I feel certain that war must en- 
sue. If hostilities arise, the Arabs will regard both French and English 
as their enemies and we shall be dragged by the French into a war 
which is against our own interests and for which we are ill-prepared.”® 

Such reasoning, however, was viewed in London as tantamount to 
capitulation to Arab pressure and was rejected. Officials in India, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia had already been advised by the War Office that His 
Majesty's Government would not recognize the right of any self-consti- 
tuted body at Damascus to regulate such important matters.’ Allenby 
was further instructed by Lord Curzon on 1 April to notify both Faysal 
and Abdullah that the Mesopotamians in Damascus had no authority 
and that Mesopotamia’s future could be decided only by the peace con- 
ference after it ascertained the wishes of the inhabitants.® 

Allied anger at the actions of the Syrian congress remained unabated. 
The Supreme Council reconvened at San Remo on 19 April and pro- 
ceeded to repudiate the proclamations issued at Damascus. On the 25th 
the mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine were issued to Great 
Britain while the Syrian mandate was given to France, thus produc- 
ing a direct test of wills between the European Allies and the Syrian 
nationalists. 

The decisions taken at San Remo were made public on 5 May and 
their promulgation fostered further contempt by the Arabs for the West. 
In a letter three days later, General Haddad, head of the Hijazi delega- 
tion in Paris in Faysal’s absence, submitted a formal protest to the 
secretary general of the League of Nations over the assignment of the 
mandates, pointing out that the wishes of the inhabitants had not been 
taken into account and noting “a certain contradiction” between the 


5. Allenby to War Office, 18 March 1920, no. 265, W. O. 106/195. 
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principles implied by this decision and “the promise of liberty and self- 
determination so solemnly proclaimed.” He warned that the moderate 
elements in the young nation, who have endeavoured, and are still 
endeavouring, to guide it towards a policy of sincere collaboration 
with the Allies, are now discouraged and rendered powerless by this 
decision.“ 

The Arab moderates admitted loss of control over the situation, when 
added to the existing tension and uncertainty, produced a spiral of dem- 
onstrations and armed clashes which led to major crises in Syria and 
Mesopotamia and to disorder in Palestine on both sides of the Jordan 
River. Although the three newly mandated territories shared certain 
features in common, they differed in the nature and extent of their up- 
risings and must therefore be examined individually. 

The right to control over Syria, and the geographic extent of that 
control, had been a source of contention between France and the sha- 
rifians since Syria’s liberation from the Turks in October, 1918. By the 
spring of 1920 neither side showed much flexibility, and an outbreak of 
violence appeared to be inevitable. To the sharifians, Syria, as the center 
of Arab nationalism and the seat of an Arab government, was theirs by 
right of conquest and the expectations fostered by the Husayn-McMahon 
correspondence. They regarded its independence as non-negotiable and 
believed that the choice of a mandatary and the selection of advisers 
should at least be subject to approval by the Damascus government. 

At the same time Syria had become no less central to the hopes and 
pride of France. Speaking in the Chamber of Deputies on 28 July 1920, 
M. Victor Bérard conveyed the attitude of many Frenchmen toward 
Syria. “In 1916, we had Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, a part of Kurdi- 
stan, and our international share of Palestine. Now, when we reopened 
the accords in 1920, we saw that M. Clemenceau had abandoned en route 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, by giving Mosul to the English, and that 
he had also abandoned Palestine by transforming it from an interna- 
tional land into an English land.“ 10 All that remained to France were 


9, E7414, F.O. 371/5036. In June Allenby suggested to Curzon that the San Remo 
decisions had come as a shock to Husayn and “probably brought home to him, 
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Syria and Cilicia, with control over the latter already being forcefully 
disputed by the Kemalists. Earlier, in 1919, M. Maurice Barrés, a well- 
known author, deputy, and member of the French Academy, had writ- 
ten in Echo de Paris on the eve of one of Faysal’s visits: 


The Feisal comedy has gone far enough. No nation other than France pos- 
sesses in so high a degree the particular kind of friendship and genius which 
is required to deal with the Arabs. . . . The British theory of installing in 
Syria an Arab Government of the Hedjaz is untenable. The Emir Feisal has 
no right to be in Damascus, Homs, Hama or Allepo [sic]. France knows how 
to give these towns a Syrian Government. What is Feisal to us or to the 
Syrians? A man of straw set up by England, without a title, without influ- 
ence. ... If England wishes to give a kingdom to this Emir, let her set him 
up in Bagdad." 


This self-righteousness and a hardened attitude toward the person of the 
amir became translated into official policy when Clemenceau wrote to 
Lloyd George that “the essential difficulty lies not in the excessive ambi- 
tions of France, but in the absolute designs of the Emir, who does not 
seem yet really to understand the necessity for the Arabs to accept a 
French mandate. 

As each side, confident in the validity of its cause, reaffirmed its re- 
solve not to yield, and as a struggle of force rather than of words be- 
came imminent, the French demonstrated the absolute priority they 
placed on Syria by concluding an armistice with the Kemalists on 30 
May. By this action they further indicated a willingness to act unilat- 
erally, without British approval, in the Near and Middle East.“ More 


11. Earl of Derby (Paris) to Curzon, 20 October 1919, Documents, no. 1018, 4:491. 
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prepared in the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office: “Our 
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upon a relation with the native population which grows closer every day .. .” 
(E8063, F. O. 3717/5036). 

12. Documents, 4: 522. 

13. According to Mustafa Kemal the French sought to communicate with his na- 
tionalists after the beginning of May.” See A Speech Delivered by Ghazi Mus- 
tapha Kemal, October, 1927 (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 1929), p. 390. At the end 
of June R. G. Vansittart, in Paris for discussions on boundaries, reported M. 
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immediately, the armistice freed them from a two-front clash with 
both Arab and Turk, and thereby allowed for the full application 
of French diplomacy and military power in securing the Syrian 
mandate. 

Given the disparity in their capabilities, the Syrians were forced to 
pursue a more limited strategy, aimed at exploiting the differences be- 
tween Britain and France, in the hope that at the decisive moment Brit- 
ain would still choose to support the Arab cause. In an urgent cable to 
Lord Curzon on 19 June, Faysal stressed the grave consequences likely 
to result from the Franco-Turkish armistice, calling it the commence- 
ment of a series of defeats in [the] Near East” which would shortly 
menace the peace of Mesopotamia, Mosul, and other places and lead to 
the overwhelming influence, both actual and moral, of the Turks in the 
regions to the south.'* Appeals to British self-interest were mixed with 
emotionalism: writing to Allenby on 3 July, Husayn begged Britain to 
give him Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, “in every way because 
Arabs deserve Britain’s sympathy and pity.“ 5 In the end, however, 
these appeals failed to alter the earlier British decision not to interfere 
directly in the contest for Syria. 

Deprived of Britain’s support, the sharifian government was power- 
less to resist French pressure. A list of French demands calling for 
Syria’s acknowledgment of the mandate and consent in the French oc- 
cupation of Homs, Hama, and Aleppo was communicated to Faysal by 
General Gouraud in an atmosphere of confusion and agitation. Faysal 
finally acceded to the ultimatum but not in time to prevent the French 
army from marching on Damascus and forcing the Syrian government 
to evacuate the city on 24 July. A brief confrontation ensued at May- 
salun, during which the remnants of the Syrian army were routed. Fay- 


from them alone,” especially since Britain was being left alone in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine (Earl of Derby to Curzon, 29 June 1920 [unnumbered telegram], 
Documents, 13:297-98). This was separately confirmed by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
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sal and his entourage fled to Daraa and eventually to exile in Europe, 
thus terminating the brief Syrian experiment in self-government.'® 

In succeeding months the French consolidated their hold, meeting 
with virtually no overt resistance from the local population. A new cab- 
inet was formed of Syrian notables willing to collaborate with the 
French. On 1 September General Gouraud announced that in the future 
Syria would be administered as four distinct units: Great Lebanon, 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Alawiya. By December the French were in com- 
plete control. When challenged to state what part of Syria he intended 
to retain and for how long, Prime Minister Leygues replied : “The whole 
of it, and for ever.” Then, called upon by the Financial Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies to furnish additional information, he declared: 
Our position in Syria is excellent. We consider our presence there more 
than necessary; it is indispensable. We possess schools in Syria and, 
above all, our influence goes back for centuries. We could not, without 
losing our rank as a great Mediterranean, African and Moslem Power, 
renounce our action there, which will cost us less and less as time goes 
on.“ 17 The committee, impressed by the government’s firmness, ap- 
proved the credits requested for Syria for the period January-February, 
1921, which amounted to 106 million francs. Clearly, France was giving 
full notice of her intention to remain in complete control of Syria. 

In terms of British policy, the demise of the Damascus government 
ended the first phase of what might be called the sharifian policy—an 
attempt to promote British interests in the Fertile Crescent and Arabia 
through support for Husayn and his sons. 

In the last desperate days before Maysalun, General Haddad had re- 
turned to this theme. He had sought to place before the Foreign Office 
the advantages of British-sharifian cooperation, the latter being “the 
only family which can find support from every party throughout the 
Arab provinces” and which, with British assistance, could soon “put an 
end to every outside intrigue.” Instead of being a source of trouble, the 


16. Accounts have always varied over the exact course of events preceding Maysalun. 
The French interpretation is provided in General Catroux, Deux missions en 
Moyen-Orient, 1919-1922 (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958), while al-Hugri (Day of 
Maysalun) portrays the view of those close to Faysal at the time in accusing the 
French of intentionally precipitating the crisis. 

17. Lord Hardinge of Penhurst (Paris) to Curzon, 21 December 1920, E16025/2/44 
(no. 3786), F. O. 406/44. 
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Arab provinces would then be a “means for establishing peace through- 
out the Middle East.“ 18 Five factors, however, precluded British en- 
thusiasm at this time: (a) a basic tenet of Curzon’s policy that Anglo- 
French unity in European matters was more important than the sha- 
rifians and Syria; (b) the San Remo decision to leave Syrian affairs to 
France, and the reciprocal arrangement for the British mandates; (c) 
the military fact that the sharifian forces were woefully unequal to the 
French army of the Levant; (d) France’s and Faysal’s rejection, in 
effect, of the British effort at mediation in 1919: and (e) a preoccupa- 
tion with unfavorable developments in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Nevertheless, despite British silence during Faysal’s hour of need, 
there was an enduring sense of responsibility toward him. This was 
made explicit in two important communiqués, one to the government of 
France and the other to Faysal personally. On 28 July, at the second 
Conference of Boulogne, Lord Curzon informed M. Berthelot that “. . . 
although Syria had been placed under the mandate of France with our 
consent . . . yet Feisal was brought into certain relations with uus. 
We therefore could not view his possible disappearance from the scene 
without some concern, and we felt that no step in this direction, if it 
were contemplated, should be taken without consultation with us.“ “ 
Even more crucial for an understanding of future events was the urgent 
telegram of 5 August from Curzon to the high commissioner in Pales- 
tine, where Faysal was awaiting embarkation for Europe. “You should 
inform Feisal that His Majesty’s Government appreciate his desire to 
create no complications between England and France. They are fully 
aware that he has made every effort to sustain a difficult position with 
due regard to the interests of the Allied Powers, and they trust that they 
may in the future have an opportunity of showing to him that his loyal 
attitude to the British Government has not been forgotten.“ 

French steadfastness and Arab dissatisfaction continued to dominate 
Syrian politics throughout the interwar period, giving rise to a futile yet 
18. Confidential note by General Haddad, Syrian diplomatic agent in London, to 
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symbolic insurrection at the end of 1925. For Britain the events of July, 
2920, essentially removed Syria from the sphere of direct British con- 
cern in the Fertile Crescent. However, an opportunity to compensate 
Faysal soon presented itself, due to developments in Mesopotamia. 

In contrast to Syria, Mesopotamia had enjoyed a period of compara- 
tive tranquility in 1919 and the first part of 1920. Under the British 
occupation public works had been started and security ensured. Be- 
cause confidence in the system of direct administration was seemingly 
widespread (obedience from the natives being generally assumed), 
Great Britain had willingly accepted the mandate for Mesopotamia. The 
country seemed far removed from that resentment of European influ- 
ence being manifested in adjacent Syria, and violence was not expected. 
Consequently, when disorder did break out it proved all the more em- 
barrassing to the British government and forced a reappraisal of Brit- 
ain’s entire Middle Eastern policy. 

The individual responsible for Mesopotamia at the time was Acting 
Civil Commissioner Colonel Arnold T. Wilson. Criticizing the Anglo- 
French declaration of 8 November 1918 for its undesirable effect of pre- 
maturely arousing native expectations, Wilson offered his personal opin- 
ion: “If the future status of this country is to be dealt with successfully, 
it must, I am convinced, be treated independently of Arab problems 
elsewhere. . I submit, therefore, that our best course is to declare 
Mesopotamia to be a British Protectorate, under which all races and 
classes will be given forthwith the maximum possible degree of liberty 
and self-rule that is compatible with that good and safe Government to 
which all nations aspire but so few now enjoy. 2 Wilson steadfastly 
reiterated the importance of a direct British presence and sought its im- 
plementation in the following two years. Thus, as late as June, 1920, he 
cabled Edwin Montagu, the secretary of state for India: “Having set our 
hand to task of regenerating Mesopotamia we must be prepared to fur- 
nish alike men and money and to maintain continuity of control for 
years to come. We must be prepared, regardless of League of Nations, 
to go very slowly with constitutional or democratic institutions, the ap- 
plication of which to Eastern Countries has often been attempted of late 


21. At the end of 1920 a “Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia,” 
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years with such little degree of success. Wilson’s approach, in keeping 
with the tradition of British colonial tutelage, was one of gradual- 
ism; however, three influences—friction within the administration he 
headed; the impact of nationalism, which he tended to underestimate; 
and Great Britain’s official commitment to the mandate principle—were 
already at work in 1919 to refute his premises. 

The records indicate that considerable discord existed among the ci- 
vilians attached to Wilson’s staff. Gertrude Bell, the famous orientalist 
and Wilson’s political secretary, frequently confided her sharp differ- 
ences of temperament and perspective with Wilson in letters to her fam- 
ily.24 These feelings were reciprocated by Wilson, who viewed her as a 
legacy from his predecessor and an outspoken proponent of introducing 
an amir as ruler of the country. He accused her of failing to take into 
account sufficiently “the jealousies and sectional quarrels which in a 
country like this would in a few years time wreck any logical scheme of 
constitution that could be devised.”?5 

Civil-military relations were also strained, for Wilson, charged with 
directing the civil administration of Mesopotamia, felt hampered by his 
exclusion from military affairs. Nor did he hold a high opinion of his 
military equivalent, General Aylmer Haldane.” Wilson disagreed with 
the War Office aim of reducing the garrison stationed in Mesopotamia. 
He countered by criticizing military extravagance in a number of areas. 
In his cable of 9 June to the India Office, he flatly warned that Britain 
could not possibly give effect to the mandate without the risk of disaster, 
“unless we are prepared to maintain for the next two years at least as 
many troops in the country as we may have, and in a state considerably 
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more efficient than they are now.. . . To restore shaken confidence of 
public if we stay, or to enable us to evacuate if we go, more troops are 
needed. 

Wilson's position was certainly an excellent one from which to ap- 
preciate the intimate relationship between the Syrian crisis and mount- 
ing discontent inside Mesopotamia. As civil administrator he would 
have noted that, in the confusion following Maysalun, a number of 
refugees formerly of the Hijazi army had crossed into Mesopotamia and 
sought to arouse emotions against the Europeans. But whether he was 
particularly attuned to the tension lurking beneath the surface of Meso- 
potamian society and outside the country’s borders or was merely seek- 
ing ways to deter the War Office, he alone sounded the alarm of im- 
pending crisis. In a letter dated 31 March to Sir Arthur Hirtzel, the 
undersecretary of state for India, he warned of anticipated trouble on 
the Euphrates during the summer. But his warnings were dismissed both 
in London and in Baghdad. Secretary of State Montagu submitted sev- 
eral of his telegrams before the Cabinet on 15 June with the comment: 
“It will be seen that Sir A. Wilson takes a very serious view of the mili- 
tary situation, the dangers of which I am inclined to think he over- 
states. 

Upon taking up his assignment in Baghdad, General Haldane was 
briefed by Wilson about trouble expected before many weeks” in the 
lower Euphrates area. He chose to ignore the warning, preferring the 
less pessimistic appraisal of his own intelligence staff and fearing the 
reaction his appeal for reinforcements would occasion in London. His 
main support was a letter sent by Miss Bell, “who knew the Arabs more 
intimately than any other member of the civil staff,” a day or two after 
Wilson’s warning of 3 June, in which she confidently reported that “the 
bottom seems to have dropped out of the agitation, and most of the 
leaders seem only too anxious to let bygones be bygones. 2 

Although the exact starting point of the Mesopotamian uprising has 
never been determined, by mid-summer it was obvious to all concerned 
that the foundation for Britain’s presence was in danger. By 14 June 
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Miss Bell had reversed her position, noting that the nationalists had cre- 
ated a reign of terror and that practically no business had been done for 
the previous fortnight.“ By September she was of the opinion that Brit- 
ain was “in the middle of a full-blown Jihad,” challenged by “the fierc- 
est prejudice of a people in a primeval state of civilisation.“ 1 Yet it was 
not until 2 August that the crisis was formally recognized as such by 
General Headquarters, which announced: “In consequence of aggres- 
sion of certain tribes on the Euphrates it is notified that a state of war 
exists through-out Mesopotamia.”®? 

With the sharp increase of incidents and the spread of violence, the 
British garrisons in Mesopotamia were hard-pressed. As the full extent 
of the disorders became apparent, a call for reinforcements was an- 
swered promptly. On 26 August the secretary of state for war informed 
Lloyd George that because “every effort must be made to procure vigor- 
ous action and decisive results,” twenty additional battalions were being 
sent in relief from England, Persia, and India, raising the joint battalion 
strength of Mesopotamia and Persia from forty-nine to sixty - eight. 

The danger reached its peak in early August. Reporting on the unfa- 
vorable situation, Wilson told of troop columns withdrawing under at- 
tack, of railway lines being damaged, and of anticipated internal trou- 
bles in Baghdad. He expected the disturbances to spread as well among 
the tribes, where the movement appeared to him to be “largely anarchic 
and bolshevistic in that it is a revolt against all authority, including very 
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often that of the Shaikhs.”® But British lines held. Reinforcements be- 
gan to arrive and Baghdad remained under control. The situation im- 
proved slowly and by late October London was advised: “If rebellion 
has not entirely subsided it no longer gives cause for serious anxiety and 
it only remains to clear up debris in certain localities.“ 5 Such assur- 
ances were welcomed with relief at the Foreign Office, although it was 
not until February, seven months after the beginning of the troubles, 
that General Haldane was able to inform the War Office that the opera- 
tions had ceased, having “taught the tribesmen what it meant to cross 
swords with the British Empire.“ “ 

Renewed self-confidence of this type was not readily shared by those 
engaged in assessing the great damage done to the prestige and policy 
of Great Britain. Like Miss Bell, many were painfully aware of “the 
waste it all means and the inevitable bitterness it must engender, the 
difficulty in putting anything straight after this terrible upheaval.“ 7 Of 
equal concern was the fact that the uprisings had seriously weakened 
the British claim to the Mesopotamian mandate, which was based on the 
consent of the governed. Order had been restored, “‘but the future was 
dubious in the extreme.“ 

Important for an understanding of Britain’s Middle Eastern policy 
are the diverse explanations of the causes of the Mesopotamian upris- 
ing provided for policy-makers in London. Arnold Wilson submitted a 
comprehensive list of thirteen contributing factors, but stressed above 
all the alleged intervention of Syrian and Turkish nationalists aided by 
American oil interests.“ Rising in Parliament to defend expenditures 
for troops in Mesopotamia, Colonial Secretary Milner backed Wilson’s 
emphasis on external forces by arguing: “It is not Mesopotamia . . . 
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which is responsible for the necessity of keeping up these large forces. 
It is the condition of warfare or something next to warfare which is 
existing all around... In the opinion of the prime minister, General 
Gouraud’s violent action against the Faysal regime in Syria had been 
the catalyst. “The feeling created by the disregard of solemn treaties 
with the Arabs spread throughout the Arab world and left the impres- 
sion that the only straight word spoken by the Western nations was the 
one that was bellowed from the cannon’s mouth. It made the Arabs hos- 
tile in Mesopotamia and Palestine. 

The compulsion to see a universal conspiracy at work was fostered by 
Major N. N. E. Bray, the Special Intelligence officer attached to the Po- 
litical Department of the India Office, in his several analyses. On 14 
September his very secret Preliminary Report on Causes of Unrest” 
was distributed to the Cabinet, together with a chart demonstrating “the 
far wider conspiracy” and implicating Amir Faysal as well. Bray con- 
tended that “both the Nationalist and Pan-Islamist movements derive 
their inspiration from Berlin—through Switzerland and Moscow. The 
situation is further complicated with Italian, French and Bolshevist in- 
trigues. 2 He admitted, however, that while there was evidence of in- 
terference from outside Syria and Mesopotamia, it was still necessary 
to track down, “by a process of careful and methodical elimination,” 
the “comparatively small central organization” from which the various 
secret societies received their inspiration. This, of course, was never 
done. 

A more balanced interpretation might be that British statesmen of 
the period shared with later Arab historians the tendency to impart to 
events a sense of order which in truth had not existed at the time. Influ- 
enced by the reports of Wilson and Bray, members of the government 
initially accepted the thesis of closely coordinated intervention from 
outside Mesopotamia, while Arab historians have referred to events of 
the summer of 1920 as an “Iraqi revolution” and “an insurgence against 
the denial of independence and the arbitrary imposition of the manda- 
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tory system.”** In retrospect the uprising appears to have been more 
decentralized than concerted, spontaneous rather than premeditated, 
and ignited by diverse motives on the individual or tribal level. Within 
a short span of time these actions assumed a dynamic of their own, 
building upon each successive act of defiance and the ineffective British 
response in the early stage. 

Whether it was in fact a true revolution or a series of uprisings, the 
Mesopotamian crisis was given a meaningful perspective by several 
members of the Foreign Office, the most persuasive being Colonel 
Kinahan Cornwallis. He criticized Major Bray’s first report for its over- 
emphasis of external factors and reasoned that the government should 
work to remove the sources of dissatisfaction within Mesopotamia 
proper. In the sense that the British government adopted the latter point 
of view, it can be said that the uprising was indeed revolutionary, be- 
cause of its impact on the British policy-making apparatus. 

One less desirable result of the disturbances was a renewal, or rather 
an increase, of rivalry within the government, particularly between the 
Foreign Office and the India Office. At the height of the crisis the secre- 
tary of state for India implied that both the War Office and the Foreign 
Office were dealing inadequately with the military and diplomatic as- 
pects of Mesopotamia, interfering excessively in that country’s govern- 
ment, and failing to gain the support of the pro-British nationalists. 
Indicative of the interdepartmental rivalry was Lord Curzon’s notation 
to Major Hubert Young: “Mr. Montagu has seized the occasion to 
make a series of absurd charges against the F. O. Please put together 
the facts tomorrow and let me have a few counter charges against 
the India Office.. The continued division of authority made all 
the more difficult any effective determination of policy, let alone its 
implementation. 

Even before the crisis, steps had been underway to alter the adminis- 
tration of Mesopotamia, with the aim of allowing the country a greater 
degree of self-government. On 6. April 1919 Colonel Wilson had sug- 
gested that Sir Percy Cox, who had been transferred to Persia, be in- 
vited to return eventually as the first high commissioner of Mesopota- 
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mia.“ At the time, Cox was personally involved in negotiating the 
important Anglo-Persian treaty; in any case, he insisted upon having 
undivided authority before he would consent to return to Mesopotamia. 
Lord Curzon wrote to Cox the following November describing the un- 
satisfactory situation in Baghdad due to the predominance on the staff 
of young officers lacking in experience and to “a system of British Gov- 
ernment advised by Arabs rather than [one] of Arab Government [ad- 
vised] by British.“ He conveyed the feeling in London that Cox's re- 
turn to Mesopotamia as high commissioner was the first condition for 
recovering confidence. But by the end of 1919 Curzon still was unable 
to satisfy Cox’s demand for full power. 

Following the San Remo conference early in 1920, the Cabinet de- 
cided to proceed with plans for transforming the status of Mesopotamia 
and Palestine from military to civilian rule, despite the absence of a 
peace treaty with Turkey. Pursuant to this, on 7 June the Cabinet in- 
structed that Wilson be informed of the decision of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to entrust Sir Percy Cox with the task of framing an organic 
law for approval by the League of Nations. Cox was also authorized to 
call into being a predominantly Arab Council of State under an Arab 
president and an Assembly representative of the people as a whole.“ 
Wilson’s reaction was negative. On 6 July he wrote, “All my personal 
instincts make me doubt whether H.M.G. can possibly pull off such a 
scheme as they propose,” and at the end of the month he predicted that 
“an Arab State though not on the lines desired by H.M.G. may yet come 
to pass, but it will be by revolution and not by evolution.“ 

Although the decision was reached in June, due to a controversy be- 
tween the War Office and the India Office over its wording and to the 
summer crisis, the formal announcement was not made public until 17 
September in Baghdad. The final version read: “In capacity as High 
Commissioner, Cox will be chief British representative in Mesopotamia 
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and will be responsible for civil administration of country until he shall 
be able to give effect to the fixed policy of His Majesty’s Government of 
setting up Arab State in Mesopotamia. This will be his primary task to 
be accomplished as soon as conditions permit. 

Three days later, Wilson delivered his valedictory and sought to exon- 
erate himself and his administration by indicting the government in 
London for its indecision: “Our orders were clear; we were not to build. 
We could not know what the Peace Conference would decide, but we 
could, and did foresee that delay meant trouble.“ „ He then proceeded 
to London where he defended his policy before the Cabinet and his per- 
sonal reputation before the English press. 

Sir Percy Cox assumed responsibility for Mesopotamia on 4 October. 
One of his first official acts was the issuing of a proclamation to the 
tribes and communities expressing his intention to assist in creating a 
national government, but warning that this could occur only if all active 
opposition ceased. By 11 November he was able to announce, as “an 
immediate expedient,” the formation of a Council of State as the provi- 
sional government, with ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Gaylani, the Naqib of Bagh- 
dad, as president of the council. 51 

Several of Cox's dispatches during this period suggest, however, that 
any differences between himself and Wilson were more procedural than 
substantive. In a report completed for Cabinet consideration after his 
appointment, Cox showed himself sensitive to Mesopotamia's impor- 
tance for Britain and of the need to retain ultimate control in some form. 
He also confided that it would smooth our path from the point of 
administration if the creation of an Emir could be postponed for some 
years, and if the British representative could fill his place in the mean- 
While.“ 2 
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As the year 1920 ended, Mesopotamia entered into a new period of 
calm under the façade of an Arab government. Yet there was no mis- 
taking its being subject to the ultimate authority of Great Britain in the 
person of High Commissioner Sir Percy Cox. 

The upheavals in Syria and Mesopotamia made manifest two prob- 
lems plaguing British policy in the Fertile Creacent: the unavoidable 
association with France, and the need to create a feasible third alterna- 
tive to what Colonel Wilson posited as the choice of either governing or 
evacuating. Events in Palestine during 1920 indicated a third dilemma: 
how to reconcile the emerging conflict of interests between two national- 
ist forces—one Arab, the other Jewish—each of which claimed sole 
rights to Palestine. 

Since obtaining the Balfour Declaration the Zionists, much like Fay- 
sal, had worked at strengthening their case in two areas. In Europe they 
relied on diplomatic means when dealing with the victorious powers, 
Britain and France in particular. In Palestine their emphasis was on 
practical achievements, such as immigration, land settlement and recla- 
mation, capital investment—in general, on participation in the daily so- 
cial and economic life of the country. While the former gave the Zionists 
important contacts with leaders like Balfour, Clemenceau, Faysal, and 
Lloyd George, the latter tactic tended to irritate vocal, important seg- 
ments of the Palestinian Arab community; it also alienated members 
of the British government, who were resentful of any element likely to 
disturb the country’s equilibrium. 

At the beginning of 1920 the wave of protests which had agitated 
Syria for more than a year spread to Palestine. Peaceful demonstrations 
were held against the European intention to separate Palestine from 
Greater Syria and against Zionist activities. On 8 December 1919 the 
military governor of Jerusalem received a letter from two leading Arab 
societies, Nadi al-‘Arabi and Muntada al-‘Arabi, advising that “Southern 
Syria forms a part of the United Syria beginning from Taures to Rafa, 
the separation of which we do not tolerate under any circumstances, and 
we are as well prepared to sacrifice ourselves towards its defense with 
all our power.“ 8 The following February he received a similar note 
which warned against “helping the Jews to possess our land.” Demon- 
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strations organized by the Muslim-Christian League in Jerusalem and 
in other Palestinian centers passed quietly on 27 February.“ 

An actual outbreak of violence did not occur until 4 April, which was, 
symbolically, the day of the Christian Easter, Jewish Passover, and 
Muslim festival of Nebi Musa. When the fighting ended in Jerusalem, 
5 Jews and 4 Arabs lay dead; 211 Jews and 21 Arabs had been 
wounded. 5 British leaders suddenly realized the difficulty of their posi- 
tion in Palestine, for this outbreak inaugurated a period of bloodshed 
in the history of the Holy Land which was to continue intermittently 
during the next half-century. But Palestine’s strategic importance dic- 
tated British acceptance of the mandate. 

While at San Remo, Lloyd George, Balfour, and Curzon determined 
to introduce civilian government to Palestine, although the legality of 
such an action was questionable because Ottoman Turkey had not as 
yet formally relinquished its claim to sovereignty over the area. The 
three leaders considered the selection of a high commissioner and chose 
Herbert Samuel, although because he was a Jew and a Zionist the ap- 
pointment was made with a certain amount of hesitancy. Upon being 
offered the position on 24 April, Samuel sought the advice of Zionist 
leaders present at San Remo; when they urged him to accept, he wrote 
a letter to that effect to the prime minister the next day, explaining that 
he was motivated by a sense of duty. “The fulfilment of the Zionist 
programme must, from the nature of the case, be gradual, and very con- 
siderate for the interests of the Arabs and Christians. Jewry in Pales- 
tine would be more likely to practice patience, without losing enthu- 
siasm, if the pace were set by an Administrator who was known to be 
in full sympathy with the ultimate aim.“ . 

Meanwhile, however, Curzon became hesitant and on 12 May asked 
Samuel to reconsider his acceptance at least for a year. But, writing on 
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the 14th, Samuel again accepted the post, citing encouragement from 
Palestinian Jewish leaders and from two influential officials in Egypt, 
Wyndham Deedes and Sir Gilbert Clayton.®® Lloyd George also re- 
mained in favor of the appointment, which was officially confirmed by 
Lord Curzon on the 19th, with one reservation. “The Army have ap- 
proved the assumption by you of the title of Commander-in-Chief of 
the troops in Palestine with the proviso that the possession of this title 
will not give you any right of interference in details of operations or 
movement of troops. . . .°® 

A further indication of the difficulties awaiting the new high com- 
missioner was the mixed reception given his appointment. One Zionist 
in Palestine called it “the biggest and most satisfactory news of my 
public life,” while the Jewish writer Israel Zangwill viewed it as “a 
mere cover for the practical repudiation of the Balfour Declaration.” 
To a British Jew in the Palestine administration it seemed a “great 
stroke of Providence,” and the governor of Jerusalem called it the start 
of “The Great Adventure. Conversely, in Damascus, a letter signed by 
Arif al-Arif on behalf of the Arab Palestinian Society termed the de- 
cision “the first step to realize the Zionists’ desires” and warned that it 
would cause trouble and riots. “! 

To the relief of the British government, Sir Herbert Samuel’s arrival 
in Palestine on 30 June passed without incident.® In his inaugural 
speech in Jerusalem on 7 July he spoke optimistically, stressing the need 
for cooperation and progress in the areas of civil service, an advisory 
council, banks, and public works. “s Seeking to capitalize on the early 
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calm, he quickly began to translate British intentions into tangible mea- 
sures, the most important being the formation of an advisory council 
composed of Arab, Jewish, and British representatives. At the initial 
meeting of the council on 6 October, the high commissioner described 
it as “a first step in the development of self-governing institutions.” 

Maysalun and the decline of Damascus as the center for Arab activism 
contributed indirectly to the air of calm which enabled Samuel to intro- 
duce needed changes. By October he was able to report definite progress: 
restrictions on travel were reduced; pilgrims and tourists were being 
encouraged to visit Palestine; and Jewish immigrants were being em- 
ployed immediately upon arrival. All these measures, he felt, illustrated 
that “the process of the establishment of the Jewish national home will 
benefit and not injure the non-Jewish population. At the end of 
October, after four months as high commissioner, Samuel wrote a per- 
sonal letter to the prime minister which reflected his unaltered con- 
fidence. So far, the measures that have been taken appear to be pop- 
ular, I find not the slightest difficulty in getting all the different sections 
to work together. . The tranquility of the country is remarkable.“ 
It was also superficial, since both the Arabs and Zionists had lists of 
grievances which could not be satisfied merely by economic reforms. 

The influx of Jewish immigrants and capital threatened the privileged 
position of the land-owning class in Palestine while luring away the 
fellah and laborer with offers of higher salaries and better working 
conditions. To the political élite, Britain’s policy of balancing the aspira- 
tions of both communities was a means of delaying the establishment 
of fully representative bodies based on majority rule. In general, the 
sudden burst of energy by the Jewish pioneers—regarded as usurpers 
in an Arab land—contrasted sharply with the structured, tradition- 
oriented, and more static patterns of behavior within the Arab com- 
munity and constituted a cultural irritant. 
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Growing Arab dissatisfaction became verbalized when on 18 Decem- 
ber the third Palestinian Congress concluded its meetings in Haifa and 
presented the high commissioner with a memorandum. It appealed to 
Great Britain to form a native government responsible to a legislative 
assembly whose members would be representative of, and elected by, 
“the Arabic-speaking population living in Palestine up to the beginning 
of the war.” Aware of the public debate then taking place in England 
over foreign expenditures, the congress urged prompt action since the 
hesitation of according it amounts to the continuance of the unnecessary 
and unavoidable discontent of the Arab people, and the burdening of 
the British people with too heavy expenses for the sake of internal and 
external peace, as this congress, speaking in the name of the people, is 
unsatisfied with the present Administration. . . . 7 The administration’s 
response came in a letter from Civil Secretary Wyndham Deedes to the 
president of the congress, Musa Kazim al-Husayni. Instead of address- 
ing himself to the issues raised in the memorandum, Deedes wrote that 
in the eyes of the government the congress was “by no means represen- 
tative of the population,” its delegates having been chosen arbitrarily 
by small groups, and that more information would be needed before 
the resolutions could be considered officially.“ 

Dialogue between the Arabs and Zionists became strained too, par- 
tially because the latter sought for, and failed to find, any Palestinian 
Arab leader who was a competent spokesman for the entire Arab com- 
munity. Writing to Herbert Samuel from Palestine in 1919, Dr. Weiz- 
mann complained: “I see the real difficulty in the fact that there is no 
responsible head of the Arab Nation with whom one can deal here. 
They are broken up in factions, each lead [sic] by one or two agitators 
who give vent to their feelings in abusing us, grossly threatening us and 
insulting us sometimes very vulgarly, but all that is not deep enough. 
It is a movement which develops simply par richochet from Egypt and 
Damascus. I had numerous proofs that the Fellah is friendly to us.“ “ 
Unable to formalize these perceived signs of friendliness, the Zionists 
compounded the problem by going beyond Palestine to cultivate Arab 
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ties, particularly with Amir Faysal.“ Any hopes of controlling the Pal- 
estinian Arabs through the agency of Faysal, however, were crushed by 
the events of July and August, 1919, in Syria. 

For their part, by late 1920 the Zionists were also dissatisfied with 
the form and substance of the mandate and uneasy as to Britain’s inten- 
tions. Her hesitation in permitting foreign investment and in granting 
concessions was thought to be impeding Palestine’s economic growth, 
and hence its capacity for large-scale Jewish immigration. Certain 
clauses of the draft mandate for Palestine appeared to be inimical to 
Zionist interests. And Anglo-French negotiations on frontier lines be- 
tween Syria and Palestine, which culminated in an agreement on 23 
December 1920, seemed to neglect the importance of the headwaters of 
the Jordan River for Palestine’s economic future.”! Even earlier, Weiz- 
mann had written to Justice Brandeis: “I was most loyal to the idea that 
Great Britain was the best Government to which the mandate should be 
entrusted. I now fear that they are playing with us as a cat plays with 
a mouse.“ 

Consequently, by December, 1920, the assumption by many English - 
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men that their three objectives in Palestine—establishing a Jewish na- 
tional home, protecting Arab rights, and fostering self-government for 
the over-all community—might be accomplished without excessive diffi- 
culty was itself challenged. In submitting his summary report for 1920, 
the high commissioner acknowledged that “the present favourable ap- 
pearances may be deceptive”; for inside Palestine there were elements 
“which would be ready to respond to propaganda from abroad.“ s 
Still, taking comfort in the fact that the political situation was satisfac- 
tory, with “no signs that the complete tranquility which now prevails 
throughout is soon likely to be disturbed,” Sir Herbert Samuel believed 
that his personal enthusiasm, philosophy of government, and policy had 
been vindicated. Tranquility would be preserved, “given an Administra- 
tion which shows concrete results in measures that directly benefit the 
people, and which treats all sections with sympathy and complete im- 
partiality.”?* Yet no amount of good will could erase the precedent al - 
ready established for the use of violence between the two communities 
and, more important, the mutual antagonism which it had brought to 
the surface in Palestine. 

Although order was restored to Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine 
by the end of 1920, a fresh source of concern—and a fourth dilemma 
for Great Britain appeared on the eastern side of the Jordan River. Re- 
garded with imprecision for centuries, this large area had been virtually 
terra nullius under the Turks and was left undefined in the partition of 
the Ottoman Empire. Some measure of jurisdiction had been brought 
to the area by the Damascus government, but with its overthrow the 
whole situation in Transjordan once again became fluid and dangerous. 
As Sir Herbert Samuel described it: “The line from west to east between 
the French and the British mandatory areas . . cut right across the 
territory that had been put by Allenby under the Emir’s administration. 
When the French drove him out of the northern part—Eastern Syria— 
the southern part was left in the air. This was the country east of the 
Jordan and stretching far to the south. The area of my Commission in- 
cluded it, and it fell to me to make some provision for its government. 
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Instability in Transjordan affected the security of both Syria and 
Palestine as well as the territorial claims of the Zionists. After their 
dispersal by General Gouraud, supporters of the Faysal regime fled the 
country, some going to Europe, some to Mesopotamia, and others to the 
more remote region of Transjordan. The town of Amman and its en- 
virons thus became a potential center for attacks against the French. 
Anxious for revenge, many of the political refugees began to raise 
forces and to organize raiding parties with the purpose of marching 
against, or at a minimum harassing, Syria. 

For the British, unrest in the area adjacent to Palestine and raids 
across the Jordan River presented an intolerable situation. General Con- 
greve, reporting on 4 May that Palestine was still far from quiet, attrib- 
uted this in part to constant raids by tribes east of the Jordan. He indi- 
cated that serious attacks had been made on Beisan and Semakh and 
warned: This attack was repulsed but there is likelihood of further 
raids being made, as aeroplane reconnaissances and intelligence reports 
show large encampment on the north-east and eastern frontiers of 
Palestine. 6 

Of even greater concern was the prospect that France would use the 
raids as a pretext for expanding southward. Hubert Voung, writing 
after Faysal’s downfall, sought to raise within the Foreign Office what 
he regarded as an important point. “What is the ‘Syria’ for which the 
French received a mandate at San Remo? Does it include Trans-Jordan, 
or does it only come down to the British sphere of influence as defined 
in the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916? . . . We must be prepared with 
a policy in case the French not only occupy Damascus but advance 
down the Hejaz railway towards Deraa, Amman, and Maan.“ / But to 
establish effective control over the area Britain would have to dispatch 
and station troops there—a prospect not readily acceptable to the Brit- 
ish in 1920. 
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The sudden prominence of Transjordan in British military and po- 
litical considerations was paralleled by the Zionists, for they had in- 
cluded that region in their geographical definition of Palestine even 
prior to the Balfour Declaration.’® In their statement presented before 
the peace conference on 3 February 1919, the Zionists defined the east- 
ern extremity of Palestine as a line close to and West of the Hedjaz 
Railway terminating in the Gulf of Akaba.“ On the following day, in 
a letter to Sir Henry Wilson, Weizmann wrote: “It is absolutely essen- 
tial for the economic development of Palestine that this line be drawn 
so as to include the territories east of the Jordan which are capable of 
receiving and maintaining large Jewish mass settlements.”® 

The Zionist effort was rewarded by endorsements from leading British 
statesmen. Lord Milner advised Nahum Sokolow “to insist upon as large 
a portion of Trans-Jordania as possible,” while Lord Balfour urged that 
the eastern frontier be drawn “as to give the widest scope to agricultural 
development on the left bank of the Jordan, consistent with leaving the 
Hedjaz railway completely in Arab possession.“ 1 Lord Curzon, al- 
though not regarded by the Zionists as particularly sympathetic to their 
cause, also recognized the need to consider Zionist claims in any deci- 
sion on the future of the Transjordanian lands.®? 

These were some of the considerations when in the middle of 1920 
the British government began its debate over directions to be given Sir 
Herbert Samuel for coping with Transjordanian unrest. The first dis- 
cussion took place at the end of July as policy-makers in London and 
Jerusalem began to foresee the implications of Faysal’s defeat. On 27 
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July the British embassy in Paris received a very urgent cable from the 
Foreign Office asking what the French claimed was the southern bound- 
ary east of the Jordan for the area given them under the Syrian man- 
date; the reply was that south of the Sykes-Picot line “we can lay down 
the frontier as we wish.”® Sir Herbert Samuel reported two days later 
that British occupation had been invited by the sharifian governor of 
Hauran and several other shaykhs in the Kunaytra area. As for the 
opinion of his staff, “We are unanimous in view that this is the right 
time to occupy the country from Beisan to Deraa and with the troops 
at our disposal without any fighting. Since existing conditions re- 
quired an immediate decision, he therefore strongly recommended “not 
losing present most favourable opportunity to secure proper boundaries 
of future Palestine.” 

Added urgency was lent on 6 August by reports of unilateral French 
action in occupying Kunaytra, appointing new governors to Hauran 
and Salt, and summoning to Damascus all the shaykhs from as far south 
as Kerak. 8 That same day the Foreign Office suggested to Samuel that 
he immediately let it be known that in the area south of the Sykes-Picot 
line “we will not admit French authority and that our policy is for this 
area to be independent but in closest relation with Palestine.“ Curzon 
also informed the British ambassador in Paris of reports from the area 
which indicated a violation of the Sykes-Picot agreement regarding zone 
B and instructed him to convey the position of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that “we cannot recognise any French rights in that area.? 

By early August, however, the councils in London against armed oc- 
cupation prevailed, their reluctance to use troops strengthened by French 
denials of any intention to move south of the original Sykes-Picot line. 
General Wilson, in principle long opposed to further military commit- 
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ments, wired General Congreve on 7 August: “we are in no position to 
take what appears to me to be an unnecessary risk and under the cir- 
cumstances the proposal to occupy Trans-Jordania can only meet with 
my opposition... That same day Churchill notified Congreve of his 
opposition to the proposal and of his intention to so inform the For- 
eign Office. 

Because of this strong opposition from the War Office, on 11 August 
Lord Curzon informed Samuel of the government’s refusal to approve 
the military occupation of Transjordan. At the same time, he noted the 
government’s awareness of the danger of continued anarchy and relayed 
its belief that “the best means of securing a genuine and lasting desire 
for any extension of British administration towards the East is to give 
the people of Trans-Jordania an opportunity of realising gradually 
the benefits which this administration will give them.“ Accordingly, 
Samuel was instructed to send six suitable political officers to Trans- 
jordan—but without military escort—to encourage local self-govern- 
ment, to give advice, and to foster trade with Palestine. He proceeded 
to implement this policy of gradualism and on 20 August traveled to 
Salt where he addressed the Arab notables assembled there. He assured 
them that Britain did not propose to bring the area under the system of 
administration which existed in Palestine. “The general instructions of 
the British Government to the officers in those districts would be above 
all to help the people to govern themselves, while maintaining those 
principles of honesty and justice which are the marks of British Admin- 
istration in all parts of the world and which are the foundations of all 
good government.”® The promise was for “a separate administration“; 
but this only evaded the question of Transjordan’s ultimate political 
status. 

Although the shaykhs were satisfied with this arrangement, which 
offered the hope of stability and security, both Amir Faysal, then in 
Haifa, and the Zionists questioned the meeting and its implications for 
the future. Notified on 17 August of Samuel’s intended visit, Faysal 
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wrote in reply: “I see no objection to the presence of British Officers in 
all the country during my absence; but I do not understand exactly 
what Your Excellency means by saying ‘To appoint a small number of 
officers to assist the people of Trans-Jordania to organise their own 
Government’. Does that mean the organization of a new government 
permanently separated from Syria politically and in administration, 
or is it only a temporary arrangement until the present situation is 
clear?”®! The Zionists likewise expressed concern at Samuel’s speech, 
assuming uneasily that he “could not have meant that [the] entire 
region east of the Jordan is to be excluded from Palestine and from the 
operation of our mandate.“ 2 In reporting the speech, the editors of 
Palestine asked: 


But what are to be the boundaries of Transjordania? What are to be its 
relations with Palestine? What is to be its political status? .. Does that 
mean. .. that Transjordania is to be a separate state distinct from Palestine, 
or to be a separate province of Palestine furnished with an administrative 
system peculiarly adapted to its own conditions? .. . From the point of view 
of Palestine this matter is vital. Cisjordania and Transjordania are geo- 
graphically, economically, historically, and strategically inseparable: they 
are two halves of one single entity Palestine. ds 


Additional questions were raised as a new phase of Britain's involve - 
ment with Transjordan began shortly thereafter, the result of increasing 
agitation. Various tribes challenged the authority of the local councils 
and thus revealed the inadequacy of such a loose system of rule. By the 
end of August, British representatives reported on the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, stressing the need to guarantee security and to prevent 
the region from becoming a center for Arab nationalist activities and 
political propaganda.“ 
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Sharifian involvement was identified as the primary cause of unrest 
when on 21 September the War Office received an urgent telegram from 
Samuel advising that King Husayn had issued an appeal to the shaykhs 
of Kerak, Adwan, and the Balka which read in part: “This is the time 
to show your ardour and zeal in connection with your religion and 
country. Be united and assist your co-religionists to a deliverance of our 
country from the infidels. One of my sons is proceeding to you with 
funds and provisions. A note from the French government on 29 
September warned that Husayn’s sons, Ali and Abdullah, were prepar- 
ing an attack against Daraa and called attention to “Pintérét commun 
que nous aurions d éviter des intervention de ce genre dans les territoires 
à mandat.”** Curzon gave assurances that while there was as yet but a 
minimal danger to French interests, the British government was watch- 
ing developments, and “no opportunity will be lost of taking whatever 
steps circumstances may render practicable.“ * But this satisfied neither 
the French nor Samuel; both preferred that British troops be sent to 
maintain order. bs 

Upon receipt of Samuel's request for a thousand troops, the Foreign 
Office once again sought the advice of the military, suggesting that the 
Army Council consider as a precautionary measure” the possibility 
“of improving communications, and possibly of preparing landing- 
grounds for air-craft across the Jordan.”®® On 31 October British head- 
quarters in Alexandria wired reports from Jidda that Amir Abdullah 
had left Madina for Ma‘an, the northernmost town in the Hijaz, pre- 
paratory to entering Transjordan. 1% Samuel asked the Foreign Office 
for an indication of the steps to be taken should Abdullah cross into 
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the unsettled region. He was assured that the amir was unlikely to move 
north and, even so, would “not stir up active trouble.“ 101 

It became apparent that the government had been seriously misled on 
this point when reports were received of a message sent by Abdullah to 
all the districts in Transjordan announcing that as Vice-king of Syria” 
he was asking members of the Syrian congress and all officers and troops 
of the Syrian army to come to Ma‘an. On 5 December Abdullah issued 
a further call for support, urging the need to oppose French coloniza- 
tion of Syria and to restore Faysal to his rightful throne. 

As rumors spread and tension mounted once again, a temporary res- 
pite was gained by the Foreign Office. Upon being informed of Abdul- 
lah’s activities, Faysal, then in London for important discussions with 
the British government, promised to communicate with his father in 
order to restrain Abdullah. In conjunction with Faysal's initiative, Brit- 
ish representatives at both Jidda and Jerusalem let it be known that His 
Majesty's Government “will not countenance any action being taken by 
the Hejaz authorities of a nature to conflict with French interests in 
Syria.” 102 

Despite these efforts, Samuel and the British representatives in the 
area refused to share in the optimism; in fact, they became even more 
concerned. On 12 December, Samuel, in reply to assurances that Faysal 
had successfully intervened with Abdullah, warned of the possibility 
that Abdullah might still proclaim a sharifian government over Trans- 
jordan “contrary to the wishes of the great majority of the inhabitants.” 
“If such an event took place the consequences which I have repeatedly 
pointed out . . . must ensue. Inter- tribal disorder and recurrence of raids 
into Palestine together with insecurity of Palestine’s chief source of 
food supply would threaten serious re-action here. . . I should be re- 
miss if I did not call attention to the seriousness of situation which may 
be now developing. 10 Samuel provided for such a contingency by in- 
structing the officers in Transjordan to: (1) withdraw if their mission 
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of promoting local self-government and public order became impossible; 
(2) avoid local or anti-French entanglements; and (3) prevent them- 
selves from falling into the hands of any hostile party. “% Meanwhile 
Transjordan’s future remained undecided, pending a sharifian move, 
while the status quo proved ineffective as well as unsatisfactory to all 
parties concerned. Samuel captured the feeling of uneasiness as the year 
ended: “The position in Trans-Jordania is satisfactory for the moment. 
Feisal’s intervention came at the nick of time, and relieved what might 
have become a troublesome situation. We can now wait for the next 
crisis. 108 

On balance the position of Great Britain had been strengthened in 
the Fertile Crescent during the latter half of 1920 by the appointment 
of Sir Percy Cox and Sir Herbert Samuel as high commissioners. Cox 
had calmed the people of Mesopotamia by providing a sense of progress 
while safeguarding British interests through forceful, if indirect, con- 
trol. Samuel, while less accustomed to the exercise of power, appeared 
to be favorably affecting Palestinian affairs through his sense of obliga- 
tion and emphasis on benefits for the entire country. Through their 
presence the British government and public enjoyed a temporary res- 
pite in which to debate discredited policies, draw conclusions from the 
disorders that had characterized 1920, and transform such conclusions 
into the foundations for a new, more realistic policy in the Fertile 
Crescent. Events in Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Transjordan 
had posed a serious challenge. A suitable response—the Cairo con- 
ference—was forthcoming. 
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CHAPTER 5 London: Prelude to Cairo 


As I sit in the Foreign Office and look out on the scene 

I am reminded of one of those lava-lakes ... where you 
observe a great liquid expanse, an uneasy movement 
troubling the surface, a seething and bubbling going on. 
From time to time a violent explosion occurs; here the 
banks slip down into the mud and are engulfed, while there 
you see new landmarks emerge. That is a picture of what 

is going on all over the world at the present moment. 
Foreign Secretary Lord Curzon, 1921 


In its larger perspective, the unrest in the Fertile Crescent was but one 
in a series of crises which taxed British diplomacy in 1920. Changes in 
many parts of the empire partially explain the inability of the Foreign 
Office to respond promptly and effectively to the Middle Eastern chal- 
lenge. Excluding specifically European problems, such as reconstruc- 
tion, Germany’s future, the Irish question, Anglo-French relations, the 
League of Nations, and international security, the British government 
was subjected to discouraging reports throughout the year from Persia, 
Egypt, Arabia, and Turkey, countries on the perimeter of the Fertile 
Crescent; these reports prompted Gertrude Bell’s exasperated descrip- 
tion of Asia from the Mediterranean to the Indian frontier as a devil's 
cauldron.”! 

Empire strategists, appreciating Persia’s importance as a barrier to 
Russian expansion and beginning to sense the potential value of oil, had 
sought to protect British interests through an Anglo-Persian treaty 
drafted in 1919 by Sir Percy Cox. Because of its unfavorable recep- 
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tion and the restless climate of nationalist agitation within Persia, how- 
ever, the treaty was as yet unratified, to the growing anxiety of the 
British government, especially in the face of Bolshevik advances through 
the Caucasus. If implemented, the treaty would have become the corner- 
stone for a great imperial design stretching from the Nile to the Indus 
and from the Taurus Mountains to the Indian Ocean.” By the end of 
1920 the issue was still unresolved, and Curzon and the military seri- 
ously considered evacuating Persia, a move which would make control 
of Mesopotamia all the more important.“ If Persia was secured, existing 
schedules for a reduction of expenditures and forces could be effected; 
the loss of Persia would necessitate retrenchment in Mesopotamia. 

Egypt, at the southern extremity of the Arab world, had been tense 
since the outbreak of violence there in March, 1919. Nationalist de- 
mands, presented by Sa‘d Zaghlul and the Vafd, centered on the termi- 
nation of the protectorate status, particularly since Britain had shown 
herself willing to recognize the independence of more backward areas, 
such as the Hijaz and, for a while, Syria. 

A special commission was appointed under the chairmanship of Lord 
Milner to investigate the situation and to submit recommendations to 
the Cabinet. The Milner commission visited Egypt from 7 December 
1919 until the first week of March, 1920, and then returned to London 
for secret negotiations with Zaghlul. Finally, on 9 December 1920 the 
full report was submitted. Acknowledging for the first time the bank- 
ruptcy of any return to the prewar system, or reforms of a merely de- 
partmental character, it called for a more radical change “to meet the 
new conditions.” The commission, regarding the moment as favorable, 
advised that Egypt be restored in practice to what it had been in theory 
during the occupation: “a Government of Egypt by Egyptians,” with 
British interests assured by a treaty.* On the one hand, the Milner report 
reflected a new realism on the part of some British leaders toward the 
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appeal and strength of nationalism. But at the same time, even a diminu- 
tion of authority in Egypt would duplicate the Persian-Mesopotamian 
relationship, since the utility of Palestine then would be enhanced as a 
base for British troops in close proximity to the Suez Canal. 

As long as the war lasted, Britain’s position in the Arabian peninsula 
remained relatively uncomplicated because of a policy of subsidizing 
the several paramount chiefs. But with the war’s termination, old 
suppressed rivalries—sharifians against Sa‘udis, the imam of Yemen 
against the idrisi of Asir—broke out anew.® Moreover, King Husayn, 
valued for his prestige in the Muslim world as protector of the holy 
cities, was becoming more difficult to control. Unable to crush the Sa‘udi 
menace, by 1920 the sharif also had a number of grievances against 
Great Britain: wartime promises had not been fulfilled, he and his dele- 
gation had been regarded as less than allies at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, the European powers had refused to confirm his self-appointment 
as king of Arabia, and, most galling, Britain had kept silent while 
France crushed Faysal’s regime but had supported Zionist development 
in Palestine. If left unappeased, Husayn might fully support an uprising 
against Syria, or incursions into Palestine through the long corridor of 
Transjordan, or, even worse, effect a reconciliation with the Turks. 

Two comparatively minor uprisings in fringe areas during 1919-20 
were also to influence British military strategy toward the Fertile Cres- 
cent. On 13 April 1919 an anti-British campaign had been launched in 
Afghanistan by Amanullah, but was quickly suppressed. So, too, a re- 
volt inspired by the “mad Mullah” in the Somaliland protectorate was 
ended with equal swiftness in only twenty-three days.“ In both instances 
success resulted from the use of airplanes and thus strengthened the 
doctrine of controlling and pacifying large areas from the air rather 
than with infantry units on the ground. 

Far more difficult to cope with was the unsatisfactory situation in 
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Asia Minor, “the anarchic zone,” engendered by the Kemalist resist- 
ance. Implications of continued Turkish defiance of the San Remo de- 
cisions and the subsequent Treaty of Sévres were numerous. Legality 
for the mandates was still lacking. As Lord Curzon informed the Italian 
government, The one hope of His Majesty's Government is that their 
position in these territories may be definitely legalised without delay, 
so that administration and finance can at last be placed on a proper 
footing and order maintained in the name of duly constituted authority. 
They are accordingly most anxious to secure the definite issue of the 
mandates.” Yet Italy joined with France in advocating accommodation 
with Kemal against the more forceful stand taken by Greece and Great 
Britain, thus further straining the postwar Allied coalition. Indian Mus- 
lims were alienated by British hostility to the Sultan-Caliph. The Arabs 
of the Fertile Crescent had before them an example of effective resist- 
ance to European power.® British energies were being sapped. And re- 
volt in Anatolia offered an opening for the spread of Bolshevist influence. 

The latter prospect truly alarmed many British officials, for the Bol- 
shevik threat to established British positions in the Near and Middle 
East showed signs of succeeding through propaganda as well as the 
force of arms. The new rulers in Russia were alert to the fertile field 
offered by Arab discontent, as evidenced in the invitation (published 
in Izvestia on 3 July 1920) issued by the Third International to the 
peoples of the East to send delegates to a conference in Baku. Citing 
specific situations in Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia, it urged 
“the workers and peasants of the Near East” to organize and to arm 
themselves... . You will defeat the English, French, and American 
capitalists, you will liberate yourselves from your oppressors, you will 
secure freedom, you will be able to organize a free, peaceful republic 
of toilers, you will use the riches of your land in your own interests. 
Although there were only three Arabs among the 1,891 delegates in 
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attendance, the Baku congress approved in principle the issuing of an 
“Appeal (Manifesto) to the Peoples of the East”: “Many times you have 
heard from your governments the summons to a holy war, you marched 
under the green banner of the Prophet; but all these holy wars were de- 
ceitful and false... Now we summon you to the first genuine holy war 
under the red banner of the Communist International. . . . Arise, Arabs 
and Afghans. . . . May the holy war of the Peoples of the East and the 
toilers of the whole world burn with unquenchable fire against impe- 
rialist England!”?° 

Soviet efforts went beyond inflammatory declarations, as evidenced 
by the deteriorating situation in the Caucasus. At the end of September, 
with the Turkish seizure of Kars and Ardahan and the Bolshevik in- 
vasion of Armenia, there existed for the first time a direct connection 
between the two revolutionary regimes. Throughout the year urgent re- 
ports reached London emphasizing the dire implications of a Soviet- 
Kemalist alliance. Reporting from Tiflis on 6 January, a British agent 
warned that upon reaching the Caspian Sea the Soviets would be able 
“to form a coalition of Mohammedan States for the overthrow of British 
rule in India, Mesopotamia and Egypt. 11 

Such reports were taken most seriously by the India Office, which 
was particularly sensitive to repercussions in India. This departmental 
view was summed up in a memorandum dated 3 January 1921: “Great 
Britain, forming . . . the main barrier to the emancipation of the world 
and to the institution of a universal Soviet regime, must be destroyed ; 
this may be done by detaching India from the Empire. As India cannot 
be taken by a direct assault, it is necessary, as a preliminary step, to 
create Soviets right up to the Indian borders. . . . It is part of their policy 
to use Islam in so far as it may be utilised in an anti-British sense. . . 2 
The author pointed out signs of strain within “the tenuous alliance” 
resulting from mutual suspicion and competitive territorial ambitions 
and therefore urged that these be exploited by British recognition of 
the Kemalists as, in essence, the lesser of the two evils. 

Influential voices had been heard on behalf of such a response to the 
Turko-Bolshevik threat in recent months. Count Sforza, the Italian for- 
eign minister, had openly suggested this step to Curzon during the Allied 
10. Ibid., p. 296. 
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Conference at Spa on 10 July; likewise, M. Leygues expressed France’s 
desire to reach an agreement with Kemal. 1s Within the Cabinet, Montagu 
had long been the leading proponent of a softer line toward the Kemal- 
ists, his ardor at one point resulting in a sharp rebuke from Lloyd 
George.!“ For strategic reasons the War Office also lent support to this 
course of action. But the sharpest critic of the government’s policy, 
which was in effect forcing both the Turks and Arabs into the arms of 
the Bolsheviks, was Winston Churchill. Writing to the prime minister 
on 24 March, he expressed himself in unequivocal terms: “Compared 
to Germany, Russia is minor; compared to Russia, Turkey is petty. . . . 
With military resources which the Cabinet have cut to the most weak 
and slender proportions, we are leading the Allies in an attempt to en- 
force a peace on Turkey which would require great and powerful armies 
and long costly operations and occupations.“ 5 

Of central importance for Churchill, whose interest in, and influence 
upon, Britain’s Middle Eastern policy grew during 1920, were his com- 
mitment to demobilization and his implacable hostility toward bolshe- 
vism. In 1919 he had written to Balfour, “The ruin of Lenin and Trotsky 
and the system they embody is indispensable to the peace and revival 
of the world.“ 1 He was to repeat this theme incessantly in public 
speeches and confidential memoranda, thus prompting Lloyd George 
to describe him as having “Bolshevism on the brain.“ Yet Churchill 
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persisted in calling for a definite change in policy aimed at averting the 
union of Mustapha Kemal with the communists. 

Despite their more sympathetic stand toward the Turkish nationalists, 
which admittedly was based on expediency, the Allied governments and 
British Cabinet members failed to persuade the prime minister and his 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, both of whom insisted upon sup- 
port for the Greeks and toughness toward the Turks. “s Their resolve 
found expression in the treaty of peace with Turkey signed at Sévres on 
10 August 1920.4 The treaty, with its harsh terms placing limitations 
on Turkish sovereignty, was humiliating and only strengthened the re- 
solve of Kemal and his supporters to contest its implementation and, 
indeed, its validity. Yet Lord Curzon placed great emphasis on the 
Treaty of Sévres, calling its nonratification “a purely technical point” 
and viewing its revision. “with the utmost reluctance.“ 20 Thus the anti- 
Kemalist policy endured into 1921 and was one aspect of the debate 
which took place in England during 1920, both in the press and within 
official circles, over the policy of His Majesty's Government in Asia and 
particularly in the Arab world. 

At all levels of English society the cry in 1920 was for economy and 
an end to domestic problems. In January the government admitted a 
deficit of £473 million, and there was talk of an income tax. In the 
single year since Churchill had entered the War Office, four million men 
had returned to civilian life, yet the public clamored for more troop 
reductions. In Parliament it was stated that the weekly cost of troops in 
occupied Ottoman territories alone amounted to £750,000. In an edi- 
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torial on 8 March The Times warned, “there can be no real economy in 
Whitehall until Parliament finds a way of controlling financial opera- 
tions of the Executive.” On 16 June the League to Enforce Public Econ- 
omy held its first meeting, at which the position in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine was singled out for criticism on military and financial grounds. 
Whereas the government had adopted as its motto, “Let us keep steady,” 
The Times preferred Let us keep solvent.” Statistics during the year 
indicated falling exports, diminishing production, “creeping paralysis” 
in industry, increasing joblessness, and inflation, together with heavier 
taxation. 

The Mesopotamian uprising in the middle of the year was therefore 
most inopportune for the Lloyd George government, since it shattered 
the illusion of Arab satisfaction with Great Britain and demanded im- 
mediate additional expenditures to pacify the country. The uprising 
also provided the antiwaste movement and critics of the government 
with concrete evidence of failure. The daily press seized upon the Meso- 
potamian example in editorial comment. Opposing “adventures in the 
Middle East,” The Times wrote: . . if the Government . . . think that 
their policy in Mesopotamia during the past year has redounded to the 
glory of the Empire they are alone in their belief. . . Every sane critic 
of Government expenditure must deplore the waste which still marks 
War Office outlay at a time when the nation is financially embar- 
rassed.””? It called, instead, for “the constant pressure of . . . pub- 
lic opinion” to “chasten Government extravagance and the tendency 
towards the ‘Indianization’ of Mesopotamia, replacing these with an 
Arab State and reduced direct responsibilities.“ Prominent figures, 
such as Colonel T. E. Lawrence and the Agha Khan, were invited to 
offer their opinions. Lawrence chose to single out “the willfully wrong 
policy of the civil administration in Bagdad” as the main reason for 
Britain’s loss of men, money, and supplies. The Agha Khan, described 
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as “one of the foremost of the Mohamedan princes of India,” castigated 
the government for warmongering, exploiting Indian troops, and pene- 
trating into areas outside [its] legitimate Asiatic sphere.“ 

Public pressure and newspaper criticism were carried over into par- 
liamentary debates, where the attack was led by former Prime Minister 
Herbert Asquith. Addressing himself to Mesopotamia on 23 June, 
Asquith declared: “Whatever may be its possibilities of resurrection, 
reconstruction, or revitalization, it is certainly not a duty which it is 
incumbent upon us to take upon our already overburdened shoulders.”?5 
Some members, ignoring the Middle Eastern context, extended their 
attack to a general critique of wastefulness and mistaken priorities. 
Others, however, addressed themselves to the specific weaknesses of 
Middle Eastern policy which had led to heavy expenditures: short- 
sightedness in not having reconciled Arab and Frenchman; nineteenth- 
century imperialist methods no longer applicable; or “the tragic ab- 
surdity” of British troops being killed by Arabs who were assumed to 
be friendly to England and for whose security and economic growth 
such large expenditures were being incurred. 26 

The debates reached their peak in December when Churchill had the 
unpleasant duty, as he put it, of defending a proposal that a supplemen- 
tary sum, not exceeding £39,750,000, be granted to the government to 
meet expenditures not provided for in the original army estimate for 
the year regarding the garrisons in Mesopotamia and elsewhere.“ Al- 
though the government emerged successfully from the heated debates, 
these sessions, and the coverage given them, illustrated the extent of 
dissatisfaction and provided the final stimulus for change, in policy- 
making if not immediately in actual policy. Such a move, however, had 
long been under discussion, albeit sporadically, within the Cabinet itself. 

Even in the midst of the war a modest effort had been made to bring 
greater efficiency to the conduct of Near and Middle Eastern affairs. On 
5 July 1918 Edwin Montagu, secretary of state for India, submitted a 
paper on “The War in the East” to the Eastern Committee of the War 
Cabinet, in which he advocated a change, since the East, he felt, was 
being neglected. He proposed that a new department be established as 
a condominium of the Foreign Office and India Office. In September 
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General Smuts stated before the same body that unity of direction was 
urgently required in the eastern theater so that the German menace 
might be met more effectively.28 However, the committee accepted as 
a temporary solution the appointment of Lord Robert Cecil, another 
advocate of centralization, as the person responsible for all Middle 
Eastern questions within the Foreign Office. Replying to Montagu’s ini- 
tiative, Foreign Secretary Balfour made an important distinction be- 
tween the two elements high policy and machinery, advising that the 
latter—regardless of whether control of policy would be left to the For- 
eign Office or given to a new office to be created at 10 Downing Street 
was a problem “which may be left alone till after the war.“ Yet, despite 
such promises, the reliance upon old procedures—the system in which 
no minister was “formally and definitely accountable for what was going 
forward, nor for its expense continued even after the armistice. 
Nor did the replacement of Balfour by Curzon improve matters. In 
the opinion of some of his colleagues Curzon was personally unsuited 
to the task of remedying the bureaucratic confusion or of proceeding 
on definite and consistent lines. Churchill, for example, upset over the 
damage done to his demobilization plan and measures of economy by 
Foreign Office mistakes in the Arab world, described Curzon as presid- 
ing over the scene “with much complacency.”*! A more indirect criti- 
cism of Curzon was delivered in the House of Commons on 19 July 
1920 by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, a former assistant secretary of the Middle 
Eastern Committee under Curzon and a leader in the campaign for re- 
organization. Speaking of the French ultimatum to Faysal, he warned 
that it would prove harmful to Great Britain since “we are all Ferin- 
ghis—Franke—in the eyes of the Arabs. We stand for Europe, and we 
stand together.” “What is wanted is a spirit in the Foreign Office that 
is energetic, that is interested in these Middle Eastern questions, with 
foresight, with knowledge, ready to listen to people who have been in 
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the country recently and not merely thirty years ago, and who will de- 
termine that the entente between Britain and France shall continue, and 
that between Britain and the Arabs shall continue, and that will deter- 
mine to bring them together and put an end to these months and months 
of procrastination.”®? 

After the long, costly period of delay, the unsettling events of 1920 
in all parts of the Arab world led His Majesty’s Government to conclude 
that the system of dividing control among the Foreign, India, and War 
offices had to be ended and that responsibility for the region should be 
transferred to a single department under the control of one secretary 
of state. The renewed campaign was conducted simultaneously on three 
levels: within the Cabinet, by the Foreign Office, and in Parliament. 

The presentation of a memorandum on the “Mesopotamian Expendi- 
ture” by the secretary of state for war on 1 May formally opened the 
Cabinet debate on reorganization. Warning that “unless and until the 
decisions in principle are given, no effective progress can be made 
towards a curtailment of our responsibilities and our expenditure,” he 
argued for: 


(1) The transfer of Mesopotamia, and, if possible, of the Mandated Terri- 
tories, to the Colonial Office. 

(2) The fixing of a Grant-in-Aid for each by agreement between the Trea- 
sury and Colonial Office. 

(3) The transference of the military responsibility for maintaining order in 
Mesopotamia to the Air Ministry as soon as possible. 

(4) The immediate contraction of the area of occupation in Mesopotamia, 
with concentration of troops only along the railroads. 


In his opinion, control over Mesopotamia should be turned over to “a 
Department of State which has a real knowledge and experience of the 
administration and development of these wild countries, which is accus- 
tomed to improvisations and makeshifts, which is accustomed to mea- 
sure the territory it occupies by the amount of force at its disposal, 
and to measure the amount of the force at its disposal by the exigu- 


ous funds entrusted to it.”33 Churchill praised the Colonial Office for 
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its “extraordinarily cheap and extremely successful” control of East 
Africa, which he attributed to “a patient policy of waiting for oppor- 
tunities, of knowing how and when to take appropriate action, and, 
above all, a frugal policy [which] has kept us out of any trouble or 
expense. . . At the same time, he rejected any possible claim by the 
Foreign Office, because it is the great Department of State the whole 
of whose experience and special aptitudes is devoted to the conduct of 
the relations of this country with foreign States, and to mix up with 
this the administration of provinces is to impair the discharge of both 
functions.” 

As individual Cabinet members expressed their opinions, Churchill 
found himself supported once again by Montagu and opposed by Lord 
Milner. On behalf of the India Office Montagu recommended in his 
memorandum of 2 June that all the Middle Eastern areas be placed 
under a single controlling agency in London, preferably a special Mid- 
dle East Office, to be created ad hoc.* Failing that, the Colonial Office 
should be renamed and reorganized; but “the Foreign Office should be 
definitely ruled out.” Lord Milner, on the other hand, rejected Church- 
ill’s first premise that prompt, drastic curtailment of expenditures was 
the paramount necessity of the moment and cautioned against any 
change, fiscal or administrative, prompted by “the rage for immediate 
saving.“ 8 Although the Mesopotamian crisis then assumed priority in 
Cabinet sessions, the questions raised by Churchill continued to be the 
subject of discussion through the summer and autumn. 

Inside the Foreign Office, Hubert Young had presented for depart- 
mental consideration a “Note on the Future Control of the Middle East,” 
dated 17 May. “s He described the deficiencies of the existing arrange- 
ment: Egypt, Yemen and Asir, Persia, Syria, and the Hijaz were the 
responsibility of the Foreign Office, Palestine and Mesopotamia were 
controlled by the War Office under military administrations, and the 
Persian Gulf coast, Nejd and Hail, Aden, and the Hadhramaut fell 
under the jurisdiction of the India Office, with a number of intermedi- 
ary agencies and areas of dual control as further complicating factors. 
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Calling this arrangement makeshift, he saw three alternatives—divided 
control, control by a new department, or control by an Eastern depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office—and proposed that the Foreign Office sup- 
port the third alternative as the least objectionable. His argument was 
incorporated by Lord Curzon when, in a battle of memoranda, he de- 
fended the Foreign Office’s record.*7 Curzon began by criticizing the 
India Office, then derided Churchill’s preference for the Colonial Office 
by claiming that it stemmed from Churchill’s being “very imperfectly 
acquainted with the views or interests of the States of the Middle East”; 
he concluded by advising the creation of a Middle Eastern department 
headed by a parliamentary undersecretary who would be “responsible 
to and taking his orders from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 
The several positions thus were drawn sharply. 

A third initiative was undertaken during this period by several mem- 
bers of Parliament. A letter was sent to the Cabinet secretary on 26 May 
by Lord Winterton. Bearing the signatures of twenty prominent public 
and parliamentary figures, the letter called for the creation of a new 
department to handle the Middle East, for the present arrangement, if 
allowed to continue, would “result in conflicts of policy, misunderstand- 
ings, delays and unavoidable expense.“ 

As the need for a decision became evident, the Cabinet resumed de- 
bate on the subject at its meeting on 13 December, Churchill again 
having urged a definite change in policy. After a presentation by Colonel 
A. T. Wilson, recently returned from his post in Mesopotamia, the 
Cabinet could not agree except to require further consideration before 
reaching a decision on the government’s future policy in Mesopotamia. 
Finally, on 31 December the full Cabinet met to consider a number of 
documents relating to the situation in Persia, Mesopotamia, and the 
Middle East generally. By the end of the session, after a sharp division 
of opinion, the Cabinet agreed: 


(1) that responsibility for the whole of the administration of the mandatory 
territories of Mesopotamia and Palestine should be concentrated in a 
single Department, which should bear on its financial Votes the whole 
of the expenses both Civil and Military; 
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(2) that, as a counsel of perfection, the best plan would be the establish- 
ment of a new Ministry for the purpose, but that at the present time this 
proposal would not be acceptable to Parliament; 

(3) (by a majority) that the New Department should be set up as a branch 
of the Colonial Office, which should be given some new title, such as the 
“Department for Colonies and Mandated Territories” ; 

(4) that the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in consultation with the 
heads of the other Departments concerned, should appoint an Inter- 
departmental Committee to work out details, including the date of the 
transfer ; 

(5) that, in the meantime, the responsibility should remain as at pres- 
ent... 80 


Governmental inertia and the forces resisting change had been over- 
come just enough to offer the prospect of a break in the impasse that 
characterized the conduct of Middle Eastern affairs. 

With responsibility now entrusted to the Colonial Office, the way was 
opened for one further, even more unexpected development. On 9 Janu- 
ary the Cabinet was informed by the prime minister of Lord Milner’s 
resignation. Winston Churchill would succeed him as colonial secretary 
and therefore be entrusted with the new task of reordering British policy 
toward the Arab world. 

Churchill’s appointment was made possible by Milner, who on 27 
November advised Lloyd George of his intention to resign before the 
end of the year. Exhausted by his involvement in Egyptian affairs, 
Milner refused to be deterred, especially when on 31 December the Cab- 
inet added to his responsibilities by directing him to work out the de- 
tails of the proposed transfer; he responded to this in a note to the 
prime minister on 3 January 1921. “I will not discuss the merits of the 
scheme, with which I do not agree. It is a Government decision and has 
to be carried out—by members of the Government. But not by me, who 
am on the very eve of retirement, and only hanging on from day to 
day. . . . He closed by asking to be relieved from official duties as 
soon as practicable. It is not clear when the position was first offered to 
Churchill, but it would appear to have been prior to 3 January, for by 
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the 4th he was already writing his acceptance to the prime minister. “I 
have carefully considered the task which you wish me to undertake; 
and in view of all the circumstances I feel it is my duty to comply with 
your wish... . While I feel some misgivings about the political conse- 
quences to myself of taking on my shoulders the burden and the odium 
of the Mesopotamian entanglement, I am deeply sensible of the great- 
ness of the sphere you are confiding to my charge, of the honour which 
you have done me in choosing me for such critical employment. 
Originally attracted to the Middle East because of his direct personal 
responsibility for the safety and proper usage of British troops, Church- 
ill in the course of 1920 came to feel that matters had reached “a point 
where my responsibility to prevent a great disaster has become a real 
one.“ Whether by coincidence or design, out of genuine concern or 
political ambition—or perhaps a combination of these—he was now to 
be entrusted with a mandate for change in the relations between Great 
Britain and the Arab world. 
In compliance with the Cabinet decision of 31 December a special 
Interdepartmental Committee was constituted on 11 January 1921 with 
Sir James Masterton Smith as Chairman and with representatives from 
the Treasury and the Colonial, Foreign, India, and War offices. On 31 
January it presented the new colonial secretary with its final report.“ 
The first section of the Masterton Smith report provided a definition 
of the territorial sphere of the new department, which in principle was 
to encompass Mesopotamia, Aden, and Palestine, the latter term cover- 
ing Transjordan as well. But this narrow sphere presented the committee 
with a problem at the outset: the three territories were not coterminous, 
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their land boundaries had not yet been demarcated, and the large inter- 
vening area was sparsely inhabited by nomadic tribes. On the assump- 
tion that the Cabinet had intended the Middle Eastern problem to be 
treated as an organic whole, the committee recommended that the sphere 
of the new department be bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, 
on the southwest by the frontier of Egypt and the Red Sea, on the south 
and southeast by the Indian Ocean, on the northeast by the northeastern 
boundary of Mesopotamia and the Arabian littoral of the Persian Gulf. 
In essence, this entailed the department’s assumption of responsibility 
for all of Arabia, too, but left the Foreign Office as the channel of com- 
munication between the governments of Great Britain and the Hijaz. 

The scope of the Middle East Department was extended to administra- 
tion and policy in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Aden; “policy in other 
Arab areas within the British sphere of influence”; delimitation of 
boundaries between British spheres and territories of independent Arab 
rulers; and all expenditures, whether civil or military. The report sug- 
gested a pattern of relations among the Colonial Office, War Office, and 
Air Ministry and proposed financial arrangements and a plan for cre- 
ating one body of Arab political officers liable for service in any part 
of the territorial sphere outside Palestine.*® It concluded by recommend- 
ing that the new department be manned at the outset by officers loaned 
from parent services, with the transfer of responsibilities to become 
effective on 1 March. 

The Cabinet met once again on 14 February to consider the recom- 
mendations of the Masterton Smith committee. At this meeting Church- 
ill pressed strongly for the right to initiate and regulate policy in Arabia. 
He had expressed himself on the subject a month earlier when familiar- 
izing himeelf with the Middle East. 


The Arab problem is all one, and any attempt to divide it will only reintro- 
duce the same paralysis and confusion of action which has done so much 
harm during the last two years. . . . Feisal or Abdullah, whether in Mesopo- 
tamia or Mecca; King Hussein at Mecca; Bin Saud at Nejd; Bin Rashid at 
Hail; the Sheikh of Kuweit; and King Samuel at Jerusalem are all inextrica- 
bly interwoven, and no conceivable policy can have any chance which does 
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not pull all the strings affecting them. To exclude Arabian relations would 
be to disembowel the Middle Eastern Department.*® 


But Lord Curzon resisted this extension of control, emphasizing the in- 
congruity of transferring the king of the Hijaz, who was an independent 
sovereign, to the Colonial Office. Moreover, he feared a situation in 
which the government might be committed by the Colonial Office to a 
definite policy without the knowledge and consent of the Foreign Office 
on issues involving international politics of the first magnitude. In an 
effort to reach a compromise the Cabinet generally approved the recom- 
mendations contained in the report, required that the Colonial and For- 
eign secretaries consult together to reach a working agreement on Ara- 
bian policy, and authorized the colonial secretary to visit Egypt in the 
early part of March for the purpose of “consulting with the British 
authorities in Palestine and Arabia as proposed. 

Churchill took up his new assignment with customary energy and 
enthusiasm. By early February preliminary arrangements had been 
made for consultation with several experts on the Middle East. He was 
particularly anxious to meet Sir Percy Cox, for he considered the Meso- 
potamian situation to be extremely urgent. Describing himself as having 
“a great deal to learn, but at least I have a completely virgin mind on 
the subject,“ s Churchill surrounded himself with a highly competent 
staff. Sir James Masterton Smith became permanent undersecretary; 
John Shuckburgh of the India Office was made assistant undersecretary; 
Roland Vernon of the Treasury and Hubert Young of the Foreign Office 
became assistant secretaries. Eric Forbes Adam and Reader Bullard 
were the principal officers, while Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen served 
as military adviser. Lastly, using “arguments which I could not resist,” 
Churchill prevailed upon Colonel T. E. Lawrence to act as political ad- 
viser to the Middle East Department. Every possible point of view was 
thus represented and Churchill was assured of expert advice. 

Churchill’s original intention was to meet Sir Percy Cox in Meso- 
potamia to discuss the new ruler, the size, character, and organization 
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of the future garrison, a timetable for reducing the existing garrison, 
the amount of the grant-in-aid required, and the extent of the territory 
to be held and administered.“ However, the meeting soon became en- 
larged, for Sir Herbert Samuel and the resident in Aden were invited 
to participate. Similarly, in his reply of 14 February Cox asked to dis- 
cuss additional questions connected with Mesopotamia; for this pur- 
pose he requested permission to bring a larger delegation, including the 
Arab ministers of finance and defense, “both quite unexceptionable so- 
cially,” to show the national government it was being taken into Brit- 
ain’s confidence. An alternative site thus became necessary, and Cairo 
was chosen, although not before both Curzon and Allenby had been 
assured that Churchill would not take the opportunity to involve him- 
self in Egyptian affairs. 50 

Preparations for the meeting continued throughout February. On the 
18th Churchill asked that an effort be made to persuade the Council of 
the League of Nations to defer consideration of the “A” mandates for 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Syria; he wanted time to consider the 
terms of the mandates at his forthcoming meeting. The Cabinet agreed 
to this request.“! That same day Churchill instructed Shuckburgh to 
consider the agenda carefully and provided him with extensive notes of 
his own as a guide.“ 

Churchill also had occasion to express what he felt to be his task and 
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what he hoped to accomplish at Cairo. These thoughts offer an insight 
into his motivation and a standard by which to evaluate the subsequent 
conference. One of the earliest expressions appeared in a message to 
Cox, who, having misunderstood Churchill’s intention to supervise a 
policy of withdrawal from Mesopotamia, offered his resignation on 13 
January. The colonial secretary hastened to assure Cox that “I intend 
to try my utmost to preserve our control.. . No province in the British 
Empire has ever been acquired by marching in and maintaining a large 
regular army at the cost of the British Exchequer, but always by skilful 
and careful improvisations adapted to its special needs.“ In his fare- 
well speech at the War Office on 15 February Churchill voiced his hope 
that “I may not only lighten your burdens but the burdens of the tax- 
payer by reducing these commitments and by bringing these regions 
into a less extravagant condition.. . Shortly before his departure 
for the conference Churchill wrote to Sir George Ritchie to inform his 
constituents in Dundee of the reasons and purpose for his expected ab- 
sence from the country. Refuting newspaper accusations that his object 
was to build up a costly and vainglorious Middle Eastern empire at the 
expense of the taxpayer, he expressed the desire to devise and carry 
through a better and much cheaper scheme as the only alternative to 
total withdrawal from Mesopotamia. 


We marched into Mesopotamia during the war and rooted up the Turkish 
Government... We accepted before all the world a mandate for the country 
and undertook to introduce much better methods of government in the place 
of those we had overthrown. If, following upon this, we now ignominiously 
scuttle for the coast, leaving sheer anarchy behind us and ancient historic 
cities to be plundered by the wild Bedouin of the desert, an event will have 
occurred not at all in accordance with what has usually been the reputation 
of Great Britain.®5 


To uphold the honor and vital interests of Great Britain, to realize 
economies, and to reduce commitments—these constituted the major 
ends of British policy in the Fertile Crescent as conceived by the indi- 
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vidual to whom its conduct was entrusted on the eve of the Cairo 
Conference. 

What Churchill could not yet elaborate on in public was the one 
missing element, the specific means by which to achieve the above goals, 
an agency which might satisfy his desire to pull together all the strings 
in the Middle East and justify his opinion that “the Arab problem is 
all one.” Yet this, too, had emerged during the latter part of 1920. 
Termed for convenience “the sharifian solution,” it denoted a revival 
of the thesis (thought to have been discarded after Faysal’s failure at 
Damascus) that King Husayn and his family were worthy of British 
support in Arabia and the Fertile Crescent. 

The genesis of the sharifian solution can be traced back to 1918. In 
October of that year T. E. Lawrence appeared before the Eastern Com- 
mittee and suggested that Abdullah be installed as ruler in Baghdad 
and Lower Mesopotamia, with his brothers Zayd and Faysal similarly 
provided for in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria respectively.“ 

Such an arrangement apparently had been given consideration even 
earlier, for on 22 April Percy Cox stated that he could not see “the least 
justification or necessity for introducing one of the family of the Sherif 
of Mecca” to fill the role of “nominal headpiece” in the desired Brit- 
ish administration in Mesopotamia. He went further by objecting to 
Husayn’s being recognized as king of Arabia and sovereign of a group 
of confederate states. Similarly, Gilbert Clayton, in describing the atti- 
tudes of the Palestinian Arab, confided that the sharifian movement left 
him absolutely cold. Despite these disparaging reports, the Eastern 
Committee gave much attention early in 1919 to the possible candida- 
ture of Abdullah for titular amir of a united Mesopotamia.™* 

The combined negative effect of the Syrian congress’s unilateral dec- 
laration of Faysal and Abdullah as monarchs of Syria and Mesopo- 
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tamia, Faysal’s inability to avert the Syrian tragedy, and a decline in 
Husayn’s power in the Arabian heartland appeared at the time to have 
removed the sharifian family as a potent factor in the Middle East. But 
during the summer of 1920 support for the sharifians re-emerged among 
many British authorities. Allenby reported that in a visit with him in 
Egypt Abdullah had spoken with moderation and restraint and was con- 
tent to leave his fate in the hands of Great Britain; and that during the 
Syrian crisis he had strongly advised recognition of Faysal as sovereign 
over an Arab nation. 58s The letters of Gertrude Bell at this time portray 
her increasing interest in either Faysal or Abdullah for the throne in 
Mesopotamia. Herbert Samuel, after a tour of Palestine in the spring 
of 1920, came to advocate a loose confederation of the Arab-speaking 
states, with its government seat in Damascus and with Faysal recognized 
not only as sovereign in his own state but also as the honorary head of 
the confederation.© On 25 June, in a debate in the House of Lords, the 
idea of placing a sharifian in Mesopotamia was put forth by Lord 
Lamington and Lord Sydenham.*! Sensing the time and climate of opin- 
ion to be appropriate, General Haddad, in a note to the Foreign Office 
received on 14 July, outlined his plan for re-establishing peace through- 
out the Middle East by working in conjunction with the sharifians. “2 
Ironically, given his consistent opposition earlier, Arnold T. Wilson 
set the stage for further serious consideration of the idea. In his dis- 
patch of 31 July he replied to the news of Faysal’s departure from Syria 
by inquiring whether the government might consider the possibility of 
offering him the amirate of Mesopotamia. “We have always regarded 
Feisal as booked for Syria. Nothing that I have heard during the last 
few months has led me to modify my views of unsuitability of Abdullah 
and. . . [it is] fairly clear that no local candidate will be successful in 
obtaining sufficient local support to enable him to make good. Feisal 
alone of all Arabian potentates has any idea of practical difficulties of 
running a civilised government on Arab lines. * He offered as addi- 
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tional reasons the likelihood that Faysal would realize the need for for- 
eign assistance as well as the danger of relying on an Arab army. What 
could not fail to impress officials in London after their abandonment of 
Faysal in Syria was Wilson’s argument that renewed support for Faysal 
would re-establish British prestige in Arab eyes and wipe out the accu- 
sation of bad faith otherwise made against Great Britain. 

As the idea circulated, it acquired two new proponents who there- 
after were to share significantly in its implementation. Hubert Young, 
in a “Foreign Office Memorandum on Arabian Policy” drafted on 23 
October, strongly recommended that “whatever may be decided about 
our relations with the other rulers of Arabia, it is essential, if we are to 
preserve our prestige in the Moslem world, that steps should be taken 
without delay to restore confidence in the mind of the guardian of the 
Holy Places of Islam [i. e., Sharif Husayn].”® Kinahan Cornwallis also 
supported the sharifian plan. Reacting to a report that Husayn’s attitude 
toward Britain had become one of “studied obstruction,” he commented: 
“King Hussein as a personality is nothing; as a symbol of the Arab Re- 
volt he stands for a good deal in Moslem minds and his disappearance 
by our agency would not only be a confession of the failure of our whole 
Arab policy but would be eagerly seized upon by our ill wishers as a 
proof of our cynicism. I am afraid we must make the best of a bad 
job.”®5 Despite this negative motivation regarding Husayn, Cornwallis 
was enthusiastic about Faysal and was to act as unofficial intermediary 
for the government when it decided to approach Faysal concerning the 
throne of Mesopotamia in January, 1921, an occasion provided by 
Faysal’s presence in London despite French objections and Foreign 
Office hesitation. 

Having sailed from Haifa a forlorn and abandoned figure, Faysal 
proceeded to Milan, where he contemplated an uncertain future and 
the prospect of exile, his only contact being General Haddad Pasha in 
London. The opportunity to enter England came about, in the first 


64. Confidential, E13523/9/44, F. O. 371/5065. On 6 October Young wrote: “The 
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instance, at ‘the request of his father, who, seeking to preserve a sem- 
blance of his former prestige, asked His Majesty’s Government to re- 
ceive Faysal as his personal emissary; in essence this meant the re- 
sumption by Faysal of his original role as head of the Hijazi delegation. 
The request coincided with a plan, conceived in the India Office, to 
summon Husayn and Ibn Sa‘ud, or their plenipotentiaries, to London 
for a conference on Arabia. 

The Foreign Office, however, viewed Husayn’s request as awkward. 
Given the early stage of their consideration of Faysal for monarch of 
Mesopotamia, it was deemed desirable to avoid any action or language 
likely to be regarded as a commitment to him. A visit by Faysal, in- 
cluding an audience with King George V, was certain to bring unwanted 
publicity, and equally undesirable was the enmity of France which 
surely would develop from such a visit so soon after the Syrian episode. 

An indication of the implacable hostility of France toward Faysal 
was given at Hythe on 8 August when Lloyd George and Curzon casually 
mentioned the possibility that Faysal would be chosen by the Mesopo- 
tamians, and that in such a case Britain would be bound seriously to 
consider such a request. Millerand and Berthelot explained how Meso- 
potamia would then become a focus of intrigue against Syria and how 
the effect in France would be disastrous. On 17 August the French 
chargé d’affaires volunteered that the enthronement of Faysal would be 
regarded as “un acte peu amical vis à vis de la France. s On 9 October 
a note arrived from the French government raising objections even to 
Faysal’s coming to London, which led Curzon to suggest that the visit 
be postponed. 

Nevertheless, on 16 November Curzon informed M. Cambon that “‘we 
could find no excuse for further postponement” and that Faysal would 
be received early in December on a “complimentary mission.” He stu- 
diously avoided making the assurance that Mesopotamia would not be 
discussed. He simply noted with “absolute candour” the prospect that 
Faysal would wish to discuss certain aspects of the Arabian question 
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and the future of the “large block of territory between or adjoining . . . 
Syria and Mesopotamia,” adding that the position of France in Syria, 
past or present, would not be brought up.“ 

Accordingly, Faysal had an audience with the king on 4 December, 
gave assurances that Abdullah would cause no trouble in Transjordan, 
and participated in three discussions at the Foreign Office, on 2 Decem- 
ber and on the 13th and 20th of January.“ It was immediately apparent 
that agreement was lacking as to the purpose of these meetings. The Brit- 
ish government viewed the presence of Faysal as an opportunity to 
“bring restraining influences to bear on King Hussein and the Emir’s 
brothers,” the first object being to induce the Hijaz to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles and to sign and ratify the Treaty of Sévres.”! Instead, Fay- 
sal sought to reopen the question of the promises contained in the orig- 
inal Husayn-McMahon correspondence dealing with the sharifians. 

At the first meeting (with Sir John Tilley) there was a reaffirmation 
of loyalty and friendship and a request by Faysal for a statement of 
British intentions. In his encounter with Curzon at the meeting on 13 
January, Faysal dwelt entirely on the precarious situation in Arabia 
proper: the menacing activities of Ibn Sa‘ud and the threat of invasion, 
which Curzon deemed exaggerated. Faysal also complained bitterly of 
the withdrawal of the wartime subsidy to Husayn while Ibn Sa‘ud was 
receiving a handsome payment. Curzon advised him that a plan of bal- 
anced subsidies to all the Arabian chieftains was under consideration 
and could be used as a deterrent, through the threatened stoppage of 
payments, against acts of belligerency. Again, no mention was made of 
either Mesopotamia or Transjordan. 

At the third meeting, chaired by R. C. Lindsay, Faysal accepted the 
principle and manner of equal subsidies but expressed differences of 
interpretation with regard to the 1915-16 correspondence. He made 
specific reference to the Arab right to Palestine and the Syrian towns of 
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Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo, and to Arab apprehensions, 
which were preventing ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, as to the 
meaning of the word “mandate” and about the mandate principle. The 
meeting ended with Lindsay advising that the right of the king of the 
Hijaz to have a voice in the future of all the Arab peoples could not be 
acknowledged until the Arabs themselves expressed a wish for him to 
represent them. 

Although Curzon described the meetings as “quite infructuous,” hav- 
ing been “devoted to a now belated and rather controversial analysis of 
the meaning of old pledges and the extent to which they have or have 
not been observed, ? they did succeed in illustrating Faysal’s personal 
desire to cooperate with Great Britain, his powers of conciliation, and 
the plausibility of using the sharifians once again for British purposes, 
in the original spirit, if not in the letter, of the Husayn-McMahon 
correspondence. 

The logical beginning was Mesopotamia, but overtures to Faysal were 
delayed until advice could be received from Sir Percy Cox. Finally, on 
2 January, Cox wired that consultation with local notables was ex- 
tremely undesirable and that there were no really suitable native candi- 
dates; the initiative in the matter of Faysal would have to come from 
London.”® 

With Cox’s go-ahead in hand, on 7 January Curzon provided Corn- 
wallis with confidential instructions on how to approach Faysal. He was 
to offer advice on a personal basis, suggesting that Faysal terminate the 
London discussions by coming to a reasonable settlement without de- 
lay, return to Mecca, and persuade Husayn for his own benefit to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles. At the same time Husayn should propose a son 
as a candidate for Mesopotamia, preferably Faysal, who would then in- 
form the Mesopotamians of his willingness; if they accepted him, Faysal 
would have his “chance of uniting a large portion of the Arab race 
under a single Arab Government. 

At the private meeting between Faysal and Cornwallis on 8 January, 
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Faysal’s response was to be deeply grateful but to reject the proposal. 
“My father, who really wants Abdulla to go to Mesopotamia would 
never approve, and he and all the people would believe that I am work- 
ing for myself and not for my nation, in agreement with the British. I 
will never put myself forward as a candidate. My honour is my dearest 
possession and I will never allow myself to be accused of self-interest. I 
have already caused enough strife in Islam.“ 7s Faysal expressed full sup- 
port for the claim of Abdullah to the Mesopotamian throne; however, 
he did say that he would accept the task if the Mesopotamians said they 
wanted him and if Great Britain rejected Abdullah. Thus Cornwallis 
concluded that two paths were open to the British: either they could 
arrange for Abdullah to go to Mesopotamia, or Cox could “quietly and 
unostentatiously . . . engineer the election of Feisal.” Cornwallis per- 
sonally preferred the latter, since Faysal was “by far the better man and 
would serve us loyally and well.” But Churchill was as yet unconvinced. 
“A little more time and consideration are needed before definitely 
launching Feisal. I must feel my way and feel sure of my way. Never- 
theless, by the time of Churchill’s departure for Cairo, the Middle East 
Department had committed itself to a sharifian for Mesopotamia, and 
preferably Faysal.““ 

By March, 1921, after years of vacillation and drift, hope was offered 
for a fresh approach to the Arab world because of an unusual conjunc- 
tion of favorable aspects: (1) men deemed competent were stationed at 
various points in the Middle East; (2) the area itself presented an op- 
portunity, perhaps the last, for Great Britain to regain her former pres- 
tige; (3) the aims of British policy had been debated and refined; (4) 
a single department, reflecting the important distinction at last made 
between the Near East and the Arab Middle East, was coordinating and 
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implementing policy from London; (5) a person of admitted energy, 
enterprise, and imagination had been empowered to safeguard Britain’s 
empire in the East; and (6) a conference of all the leading experts was 
about to take place to blend these assets into a coherent policy adapted 
to change and appropriate for governing relations in the decades ahead. 

Thus, despite the opinion of The Times that “no more disturbing pro- 
ceeding than the suggested gathering at Cairo” was imaginable, “s the 
secretary of state for the colonies, accompanied by a select group of 
experts, departed for Marseilles on 3 March en route to Cairo. 
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charrER 6 The Cairo Conference, 
March, 1921 


It made straight all the tangle, finding solutions fulfilling 
(1 think) our promises in letter and spirit (where humanly 
possible) without sacrificing any interest of the peoples 
concerned. So we are quit of the war-time Eastern 
adventure, with clean hands, but three years too late to 
earn the gratitude which peoples, if not states, can pay. 
—T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


The Cairo Conference opened formally on 12 March 1921. In attend- 
ance were forty experts on one or more facets of British policy in the 
Middle East—the high commissioners and general officers commanding 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia, the general officer commanding in Per- 
sia, the resident for the Persian Gulf, the governor of Somaliland, the 
resident at Aden, and their respective civilian and military staffs. 

At the first session Winston Churchill explained his object in calling 
the conference and outlined the program to be followed. The partici- 
pants then split up into two groups to conduct the business of the con- 
ference: a Political Committee, presided over by the secretary of state 
for the colonies, and a Military and Financial Committee, presided over 
by Sir Walter Congreve. The two committees would meet together when 
political and military proposals were coordinated or considered side by 
side. Between forty and fifty sessions were held at the Semiramis Hotel 
during the next twelve days in what was described as “utmost secrecy.” 

The discussants on Mesopotamia were to confine themselves to three 
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political and interrelated considerations. First was the question of the 
immediate reduction of British military commitments, for “no local in- 
terest can be allowed to stand in the way. . . . However, this resolve 
could not be considered independently of the political future of Mesopo- 
tamia, which necessitated the prior formation of a local government “of 
real prestige and authority,” which in turn posed the question of the 
relative positions of His Majesty’s Government and the future Mesopo- 
tamian government under the mandate. As prior agreement had been 
reached between Sir Percy Cox and General Haldane on military reduc- 
tions, the second item was given the closest attention under the follow- 
ing points: 


(a) Whether there was to be an Arab ruler or not. 

(b) If yes, whether he should be a member of the family of the sharif of 
Mecca. 

(c) If so, whether there was any member of that family who was clearly 
preferable to all others, both from the British point of view and from 
that of the people of Mesopotamia. 

(d) Whether the Arab ruler should be selected by the British government 
or by the Arab Council of State in Baghdad. 

(e) Whether it was desirable or necessary that the National Assembly 
should meet before the ruler assumes office. 

(f) Whether the ruler should offer himself as a candidate or be invited by 
Mesopotamia to accept the office. 

(g) At what stage the offer or invitation should be made. 

(h) On what date the ruler should proceed to Baghdad to take up his 
position. 


At the first meeting of the Political Committee Sir Percy Cox was in- 
vited by Churchill to describe the steps he had found it necessary to take 
when he arrived in Mesopotamia. Late in 1920 it had been essential to 
set up at once some form of provisional government under the respected 
Nagib of Baghdad; yet it was deemed impossible that Mesopotamian 
affairs should be conducted by this government indefinitely. Cox felt 
that another long delay in replacing the provisional Council of State 
with a more competent authority could not be tolerated. 


2. Report on Middle East Conference Held in Cairo and Jerusalem” (secret), F.O. 
371/6343, p. 36. Unless otherwise indicated, succeeding quotations in this chap- 
ter will be from these official minutes contained in F.O. 371/6343. 
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As alternative candidates for ruler, Cox mentioned the Naqib, Sayyid 
Talib, who was minister of the interior in the Council of State, the 
shaykh of Muhammara, Ibn Sa‘ud, the Agha Khan, and a Turkish 
prince, Burhan al-Din. But he dismissed each of these on grounds of 
politics or character, and only one alternative remained: a member of 
the sharifian family. This solution would, he thought, be welcomed by 
the majority of Mesopotamians, provided it was not too obvious that the 
sharifian was being nominated by the British government. Cox pro- 
posed that since machinery was already in full swing for the election of 
the promised National Assembly, the Assembly could be convened to 
vote for a ruler within six weeks of his return. 

Churchill, however, challenged this approach on procedural and po- 
litical grounds, his main point being that if Britain was to spend money 
on Mesopotamia she could not be expected to acquiesce in the selection 
of whatever ruler the Assembly might choose. Consequently, the candi- 
date’s name had to be put before the British government at some stage 
for its approval; and this could not really be done after a legislative as- 
sembly had voted for him. Before proceeding to discuss the exact 
method of selection, Churchill, as chairman, asked Cox to explain the 
reasons why, among the sons of Husayn, Faysal was preferable to Ab- 
dullah from the Mesopotamian point of view. Cox replied that Faysal’s 
previous military experience during the war and his experiences with 
the Allies made him better qualified as a ruler than any of his brothers. 
Although this explanation charitably avoided reference to the débâcle 
at Maysalun or French antipathy toward Faysal, it was supported by 
Colonel Lawrence, who depicted Abdullah as lazy and by no means 
dominating, while Mesopotamia needed a ruler who would be an active 
and inspiring personality. 

The chairman broadened the discussion by offering a strong argu- 
ment in support of the sharifian policy in general, since it enabled the 
British to bring pressure to bear in one Arab sphere in order to attain 
their ends in another. If Faysal knew that his father’s subsidy, the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places from Sa‘udi-Wahhabi attack, and Abdullah’s 
position in Transjordan were all dependent upon his own good behavior, 
he would be much easier to deal with. The same argument applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to King Husayn and Amir Abdullah. Lawrence and 
Miss Bell joined Churchill in rejecting the French warning that by 
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adopting a sharifian policy Churchill would risk being destroyed by a 
monster of his own creation.® 

By the end of the first day of the conference it was apparent that 
agreement existed as to the wisdom and utility of a sharifian solution 
to the Mesopotamia question in the person of Faysal.* The necessity for 
British approval and for speed were also acknowledged. Only the process 
of selection presented real difficulties. 

The second meeting of the Political Committee (on the 13th) there- 
fore was devoted to various aspects of a timetable drawn up by Cox on 
the procedure to be adopted in the event of Faysal’s appointment. It was 
generally agreed that Faysal should arrive in Mesopotamia by the end 
of May, on the assumption that his presence in Mesopotamia would 
have such an inspiring effect on the population that there would be little 
if any opposition to his candidacy. As Lawrence emphasized, “it was 
most undesirable that the Sherif should in any way carry on an election 
campaign in person.“ 

Churchill then sent a personal, secret cable to the prime minister 
which began: “Prospects Mesopotamia promising.” He expressed the 
likelihood of a unanimous conclusion that Faysal offered “hope of best 
and cheapest solution” and suggested that the formula be: “In response 
to enquiries from adherents of Emir Feisal the British Government have 
stated that they will place no obstacles in the way of his candidature as 
Ruler of Iraq, and that if he is chosen he will have their support.” He 
continued: 


On the receipt of your assent to this formula I shall tell Lawrence he can 
communicate formula to Feisal. On this, Feisal will at once proceed to 
Mecca, passing through Egypt on the way. We do not want any announce- 
ment, even in guarded terms, of formula if it can be possibly avoided until 
. . the middle of April. Method of choice will require careful study in order 
to avoid confused or meaningless expression of Mesopotamian opinion. 


3. While vacationing in Nice after accepting his new position, Churchill had met 
with M. Millerand and leading officials of the French Foreign Ministry in Paris 
on 11 January. He confided to Lloyd George his impression that the French were 
“very ready to be conciliatory and accommodating to us at the present time” 
(Churchill to the Prime Minister, 12 January 1921, in F/9/2/54, Lloyd George 
Papers). 

4. Agreement was facilitated by the fact that the London and Baghdad delegations 
had arrived in Cairo fully intent upon promoting the candidacy of Faysal. 
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Time is short as Sir P. Cox must return, and all my plans depend on clear 
settlement with him before we separate.® 


Churchill ended by asking the prime minister to telegraph favorable an- 
swers on this and related points within three or four days so that a defi- 
nite and detailed program of action could be drawn up. 

A reply was forthcoming from London on the 16th.’ Since the gov- 
ernment had hinted on several occasions that it would not veto Faysal’s 
candidacy if there was a strong demand for him and if peace might 
thereby be restored in Iraq, it would be hard to reconcile this attitude 
with the procedure proposed by Churchill. The prime minister, also 
citing concern for French reaction, therefore insisted that the real ini- 
tiative in any demand for Faysal should come from Mesopotamia. Lloyd 
George reminded Churchill of Faysal’s insistence that he would not be- 
come a candidate until the claims of Abdullah had been disposed of. 

Two days earlier the Political Committee had met for the third time 
to discuss the question of the foreign relations of Iraq under the man- 
date, but again had failed to reach any conclusion. Instead, the discus- 
sion returned to the subject of Faysal. General agreement was reached 
on the revised timetable submitted by Cox, Lawrence, and Miss Bell. 
According to the schedule, when Faysal arrived in Mecca he would 
telegraph influential figures in Mesopotamia saying that, because he had 
been repeatedly urged by his friends to come to Mesopotamia, and be- 
cause the British government had assured him that if the people wanted 
him it was not disposed to stand in his way, he had discussed the matter 
with his father and brothers and had decided to offer his services to 
Iraq. On 23 April, having seen the primary effect of this message, it 
would be announced that he or a representative would come to Mesopo- 
tamia during the month of Ramadan. The enthusiasm engendered by 
the announcement and arrival of Faysal, it was hoped, would be so great 
as to remove the need to ask the Assembly to discuss the question of a 
ruler; they would simply convene to confirm his nomination. Thus, by 
8 June Faysal would be in a position to dissolve the provisional govern- 


6. Churchill to the Prime Minister, received at the Colonial Office on 14 March 
1921, F. O. 371/6342, p. 1. Largely due to the influence of Sir Percy Cox, “Iraq” 
was used with increasing frequency as a desired alternative for “Mesopotamia,” 
and the two terms will be used synonymously hereafter. 

7. Ibid., p. 2. 
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ment and to call upon the Naqib, or someone else, to form a cabinet. The 
two Mesopotamians accompanying Cox to Cairo, Sassoon Effendi and 
Ja‘far al-‘Askari, ministers of finance and defense, respectively, in the 
existing Council of State, were then called in and asked for their views. 
Both agreed that of the three men whom they considered as the most 
prominent candidates—namely, the Naqib, Sayyid Talib, and Sharif 
Faysal—the last-named would be most welcomed by the country at 
large. 

A fourth and final meeting of the Political Committee was held on 15 
March to discuss the future of Kurdistan. Sir Percy Cox, reflecting the 
opinion of the Mesopotamians and supported by the loyal Miss Bell, 
maintained that those divisions in which the Kurds were predominant— 
Kirkuk, Sulaimaniya, and districts north of Mosul—formed an integral 
part of Iraq. 

He was immediately challenged by Major Young, who countered with 
a proposal to set up a Kurdish state without delay, one which would be 
under the direct control of the high commissioner and not a part of, or 
responsible to, the Iraqi government. Young was supported by Major 
Noel, the foremost British authority on the Kurds, who thought the 
Kurds would prefer home rule and might be a useful buffer state against 
both Turkish pressure from without and Iraqi anti-British movements 
from within. 

Churchill was inclined to agree with the latter suggestion and, with 
remarkable prescience, conceived a situation in which a future ruler, 
“with the power of an Arab army behind him, . . . would ignore Kurdish 
sentiment and oppress the Kurdish minority.“ The committee finally 
adopted Major Young’s recommendation to keep Kurdistan separate 
from Iraq but it mollified Cox by stipulating that this arrangement be 
maintained until such time as a representative body of Kurdish opin- 
ion might opt for inclusion in Iraq. 

Important decisions affecting British financial and military responsi- 
bilities in Mesopotamia were taken during concurrent sessions of the 
combined Political and Military committees. On 13 March Churchill 
set the tone for these meetings when he pointed out that it was essential 
that the reductions of troops be accelerated by all possible means, and 
that very considerable economies be effected without delay. On the as- 
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sumption that the program to install Faysal could be carried out satis- 
factorily, it was decided that the garrison in Mesopotamia would be 
reduced from thirty-three to twenty-three infantry battalions as fast as 
shipping could be made available. Proportionate reductions in staff, 
auxiliary services of all kinds, followers, and animals would follow. 
Resultant savings were estimated at £3,750,000 and would reduce the 
anticipated expenditure for Mesopotamia and Palestine in 1921-22 
from £31,000,000 to £27,250,000. A second stage of reduction might 
then begin in October to bring the forces in Mesopotamia down to ap- 
proximately the number in a permanent garrison, about 15,000 men. 

In pursuing the prospects for a second stage of reduction, the joint 
committee was under pressure from Churchill, who termed as “quite 
insufficient” the saving of nearly four million pounds from the immedi- 
ate reductions already arranged. Success depended to an even greater 
extent upon two rather uncertain factors: first, the development of a 
local Kurdish force and Arab levies of 5,000 Mesopotamians, promised 
by Ja‘far Pasha, to relieve British garrisons on the border; and second, 
the adaptation and development of air power. 

The utility of airplanes for reducing expenditures was advocated by 
Air Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard. He had submitted memoranda to the 
Cabinet several times during 1920 propounding greater emphasis on 
the air force. Finding Churchill increasingly receptive, he chose the 
Cairo Conference as an opportune occasion for presenting a “Scheme 
for the Control of Mesopotamia by the Royal Air Force.“ Essentially, 
his scheme called for the concerted use of an Arab army, the Royal Air 
Force, and armored cars, the latter forces operating from not more than 
three main bases. Auxiliary aerodromes would be maintained, guarded 
by detachments of the Arab army, at various points throughout the 
country. Wireless communication, armored cars, an efficient intelligence 
system, and the positioning of main bases along the railroad would all 
help to ensure the principal value of the air in maintaining internal 
order: its ability to answer requests for assistance “with an air of celer- 
ity which no other arm is capable of.” Trenchard estimated that twelve 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force would be adequate to fulfill this role. 

On 16 March, impressed by the savings inherent in such a scheme, 


9. Ibid., pp. 74-78. For an example of his earlier efforts, see Air Staff Memoran- 
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and giving consideration to “the vital necessity of preparing and train- 
ing an Air Force adequate to our needs in war, the importance of testing 
the potentialities of the Air Force, the need for giving its superior off- 
cers and staffs the experience in independent command and responsibil- 
ity,”?° the joint committee accepted in principle Trenchard’s proposal. 
The air scheme, with its attendant desert routes, was to become a central 
feature of British strategic thinking thereafter. 

Two other items pertaining to Mesopotamia had been entered on the 
formal agenda: refugees and various financial questions. About 14,000 
Armenians and 800 Russian refugees were in camps near Basra, while 
nearly 20,000 Assyrians were located near Mosul. Sir Percy Cox warned 
that it would be difficult to provide for the support of these refugees 
after 1 April; it was neither desirable nor thought possible that they 
might be absorbed into Mesopotamia. The conference therefore recom- 
mended that the Armenians be transferred to some port on the Black 
Sea; that the Russians be shipped to Egypt to join others of their com- 
patriots until such time as political conditions allowed for their return 
to Russia; and that no alternative existed but to give the Assyrians some 
arms for their protection and turn them out to make their way back to 
their own country if possible. But such measures, despite their severity, 
hardly touched the surface of the far more pervasive problem of minor- 
ity groups dispersed throughout the Arab world. These would contrib- 
ute to the area’s heterogeneity, and therefore to its complexity, while 
frustrating any simplified version of Arab nationalism. 

In the matter of financial relations with the Mesopotamian govern- 
ment, it was agreed that the British government would be responsible 
for any net difference between all expenditures and receipts up to 31 
March 192]. Imperial assets were to be disposed of as soon as it was 
convenient. They were to be offered to the Mesopotamian government 
at a fair valuation, but if that failed, they would be offered to private 
persons or companies. This quest for revenue, however, did not prevent 
Churchill from rejecting a bid by Sir Arnold Wilson to purchase the 
Mesopotamian railways on behalf of an English firm. Churchill consid- 
ered such a transaction inadvisable, for, if the conference policy proved 
successful, more advantageous offers could be expected in the future. 
Thus one more reason was added for achieving political stability in 
Iraq: it would attract British private enterprise and thus relieve the 
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government of the liability of finding fresh capital for the railways and 
other sectors of the economy. The Mesopotamian budget, it was decided, 
should meet all civil charges in the future, and in addition provide a 
contribution to imperial military charges in the form of an Arab army. 

Despite careful attention to such military and financial matters, 
Churchill was cognizant of the importance of Faysal’s enthronement for 
the success of his-policy of economy with honor. His primary concern, 
therefore, was to gain Cabinet sanction for the formula briefly suggested 
in his telegram of the 14th, especially since decisions were being made 
at Cairo on this assumption. Not having yet received the prime minis- 
ter’s reply of 16 March, the colonial secretary dispatched a telegram 
that day in which he presented definite proposals for action on which 
the authorities “have reached complete agreement on all points, both 
political and military. 11 He appended the proposed procedure regard- 
ing Faysal, policy in Iraq and Kurdistan, military forces, and the three 
stages of reducing the garrisons, with resultant savings, all of which 
were contingent upon the course of events, successful political adminis- 
tration, and “immediate energetic action.” 

Upon receiving Lloyd George’s telegram of 16 March, which ex- 
pressed concern that publication of the suggested formula would antag- 
onize the already sensitive French, Churchill realized that misunder- 
standing had arisen between Cairo and Downing Street. This prompted 
him to send a further cable on the 18th assuring that the formula had 
not been intended for publication but as “a definite indication of the 
limits within which our policy could be framed.“ * He concurred in the 
need to secure “a spontaneous movement” for Faysal but warned that 
“unless we have a mind of our own on the subject it is by no means 
certain that this will occur.” He described the variety of claimants, none 
of whom was judged suitable, as complicating the situation and jeop- 
ardizing the sharifian system, which was deemed the “only workable 
policy.” 

In justifying the selection of Faysal over Abdullah, Churchill pointed 


11. Churchill to the Prime Minister, received at the Colonial Office on 16 March 
1921, F.O. 371/6342, pp. 3—5. Despite this claim of unanimity, the minutes of the 
conference reveal an occasional sharp divergence, such as that between Cox and 
Young on the Kurds, as well as personality clashes. For an alleged heated ex- 
change between Lawrence and Gertrude Bell, see Sir Reader Bullard, The Camels 
Must Go (London: Faber & Faber, 1961), p. 121. 

12. Churchill to the Prime Minister, 18 March 1921, F. O. 371/6342, pp. 5-6. 
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not only to the comparative weakness of the latter but to an important 
political consideration. Choosing Abdullah for Mesopotamia would only 
ensure the failure of British policy in two directions at once by putting 
the weak brother on the throne of Iraq while leaving the active brother 
loose and discontented to work off his grudges against the French by 
disturbing Transjordan. Apparently the willingness of an unrequited 
Abdullah to foment trouble against the British in Transjordan and Pal- 
estine still was not fully appreciated in Cairo, except perhaps by Samuel. 
Churchill also offered insight into later attitudes toward the election of 
Faysal when he defended the need for the amir to come to Mesopotamia 
personally. Only his evocation of mass enthusiasm would make an elec- 
tion unnecessary; anything less than this course might lead to “an inco- 
herent verdict by a small majority in favour of an unsuitable candidate 
at elections scarcely worthy of [the] name in so scattered and primitive 
a community.” 

Because all the proposals for Mesopotamia were contingent upon the 
choice of Faysal, the colonial secretary feared that the reservations ex- 
pressed by Lloyd George would endanger the work thus far accom- 
plished at Cairo. Consequently, he ended the telegram with a strong 
statement. 


I have given my closest attention to this whole matter, and am supported by 
the advice of best and most responsible authorities on the subject. Consider- 
ing that you were in favour of Feisal before I took this office, and that I even 
had to exert myself to delay a Cabinet decision in his favour till I had con- 
sidered the question more fully, I could not help being disconcerted by the 
first part of your telegram of the 16th. I do hope you will give me person- 
ally the support to which I am entitled in a task which I certainly have not 
sought. 


Having argued that French dislike of Faysal could not stand in the way 
of British interests, Churchill also dismissed the notion that Faysal 
would not contest Abdullah’s claim: “we think we are very much better 
informed of his real views and wishes.” For the sake of Great Britain 
Faysal had to be installed in Baghdad. 

With the arrival of Sir Herbert Samuel on 16 March, the Cairo Con- 
ference turned its attention to that portion of the agenda which dealt 
with Palestine. In opening the first meeting of the Palestine Political 
and Military Committee the following day, Churchill stated that the 
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policy of His Majesty’s Government in Palestine would be discussed 
under two topics, the first being the local development of Palestine, with 
particular reference to the Zionist question. How had the four interven- 
ing years affected the British-Zionist relationship as originally conceived 
in the Balfour Declaration? Could Palestinian Arab opposition to the 
latter and the demand for self-determination still be reconciled with a 
Jewish national home? The second topic was a general and external 
view of developments in Palestine as affected by both present and future 
British policies in Mesopotamia and Arabia. In other words, how might 
the sharifian solution, its unlikely application to Palestine, and the need 
to reduce the imperial garrison all be related to the critical situation in 
Transjordan? 

In a memorandum prepared earlier in London, the Middle East De- 
partment set forth those factors which had contributed to the dilemma 
over Transjordan. Under the terms of the draft mandate Great Britain 
would be responsible for establishing a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine. She was also bound by the assurances given to Sharif Husayn 
in 1915 to recognize and support Arab independence in those portions 
of the Turkish vilayet of Damascus in which she was free to act without 
detriment to French interests. The western boundary of that vilayet had 
been the Jordan River. Palestine and Transjordan were not, therefore, 
on quite the same footing. Transjordan, the intervening territory be- 
tween Palestine and Mesopotamia, had essentially comprised area B as 
defined in the Sykes-Picot agreement, but the Anglo-French separation 
in 1920 virtually precluded the formation of an Arab state under their 
joint auspices. 

As originally drafted, the mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia 
had assumed the two territories to be coterminous. At the same time, the 
areas were economically interdependent, and it was felt that their de- 
velopment ought to be considered as a single problem. Yet His Majesty’s 
Government had been entrusted with the mandate for “Palestine.” If 
the British wanted to assert a claim to Transjordan and to avoid raising 
with the other powers the legal status of that area, they could do so only 
by proceeding on the assumption that Transjordan formed part of the 
area covered by the Palestine mandate. After all, neither the Balfour 
Declaration nor the draft mandate contained a definition of actual 
boundaries. In default of this assumption, according to the Treaty of 
Sévres the area would be left to the disposal of the principal Allied Pow- 
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ers. Then again, if Transjordan were subsumed under the Palestine 
mandate, some means would have to be found of giving effect to the 
terms of the mandate there which were consistent with the “recognition 
and support of the independence of the Arabs.” But criticism, especially 
from the Zionists, could be expected if all the terms of the Palestine 
mandate were not applied literally to the whole territory for which re- 
sponsibility was accepted. Urgency was added to complexity by the news 
received at Cairo that Abdullah had advanced from Ma‘an into Trans- 
jordan and had entered Amman.!® 

Sir Herbert Samuel agreed with the departmental view that Trans- 
jordan should be included under the British mandate. He advocated 
that the territory be administered on different lines from Palestine, 
partly owing to the question of Zionism, but that it definitely should 
not be regarded as an independent Arab state. He felt, however, that the 
main concern of the moment was to deal with Abdullah—who continued 
to regard Faysal as king of a Syria embracing Transjordan—if possible 
by combining “our Sherifian with our mandatory policy.” 

Churchill expressed the hope that the decision which had been ar- 
rived at in previous meetings of the conference with regard to Mesopo- 
tamia might also prove to be a solution for Transjordan. “It had seemed 
best to support the Sherifian cause; in fact no other alternative pre- 
sented itself.“ . To support a sharifian in Iraq and not in Transjordan, 

-Churchill reasoned, would be to court trouble. Efforts were being made 
in Iraq and Arabia to obtain the good will of the sharifian family and, 
most important for the future, to place them as a whole under an obliga- 

tion to Great Britain; admittedly, Abdullah’s moral influence was there- 
fore of great importance. As the colonial secretary viewed the situation, 
objections to the enduring argument for garrisoning Transjordan were 
compelling: the force might be either more than Britain could afford 
financially or, alternatively, so small as to be unsafe. In Churchill’s own 
words, “‘we must make more bricks with less straw.” The only alterna- 
tive left was to make satisfactory arrangements with Abdullah aimed at 
curbing his activities, in the first instance against the French, and pos- 
sibly against Zionist settlements. 


13. See The Times, 18 March 1921, p. 9. For an account of Abdullah’s exploits and 
reception, see Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, Amãn fi ‘Amman (Cairo, 1925), esp. pp. 
27-34. 
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Although Churchill’s opinion was received favorably, most of the 
conferees voiced strong reservations as to the desirability of appointing 
Abdullah as ruler. Samuel was the first to register an objection and was 
followed by Lawrence, who thought a governor should be appointed. 
Lawrence feared that the French might make overtures to Abdullah re- 
garding the vacant throne in Damascus and that these would lead to the 
absorption of Transjordan into the French orbit. Major Young was also 
in favor of an alternative to Abdullah, if it was possible to find one. 

The absence of a more suitable candidate proved decisive in the de- 
bate; the fact was that Abdullah now sat in Amman. When asked for his 
opinion, Deedes opposed the appointment of Abdullah, but felt that the 
only course was to accept his appointment as a fait accompli. Major 
Somerset similarly pointed to the strength inherent in Abdullah’s posi- 
tion; in his opinion it would be impossible to get rid of Abdullah in the 
event of his not being appointed, or of his refusing to agree to the con- 
ditions of the appointment. By the close of the meeting three possible 
alternatives had been discerned: (1) appointment of Abdullah, for 
which it would be necessary to obtain his good will; (2) appointment 
of a local governor endorsed by Abdullah, who would himeelf withdraw 
from the territory; (3) dispatch of a military expedition to eject Abdul- 
lah. The third alternative was regarded as out of the question, despite 
General Radcliffe’s opinion that the reduction of British forces in the 
Black Sea, Mesopotamia, and Constantinople now made it possible ac- 
tually to occupy Transjordan by force. Colonel Lawrence typified the 
shift of sentiment which had taken place in the course of the day. Hav- 
ing originally discounted the amir, he now thought the appointment of a 
loyal and amenable, but inactive, sharif to be unobjectionable; it was 
his belief that neither Britain nor Amir Abdullah was strong enough at 
present to hold Transjordan without assistance from the other. 

The Palestine Military Committee was therefore appointed to con- 
sider and submit a report on the first two alternatives mentioned above. 
It met that same day, proceeding on the assumption that either Abdullah 
or his nominee, both of whom were friendly to Great Britain, would be 
appointed governor of Transjordan with the general consent of the in- 
habitants. It was at this meeting, devoted to military matters, that Cap- 
tain Peake first submitted a scheme for the composition, strength, and 
cost of the local forces which was eventually to lead to the creation of 


the Arab Legion. While it was agreed that the Palestine garrison would 
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consist of 7,000 men (having been reduced in the last six months from 
25,000), Air Vice Marshal Salmond provided a plan for the future gov- 
ernance of Transjordan which was similar to that proposed for Iraq. 
Accordingly, the R.A.F. squadron in Palestine, reinforced when neces- 
sary from Egypt, would fly over Transjordan once a month; attention 
would be given to possible types of air force action, and landing 
grounds, wireless stations, and petrol storage centers would be estab- 
lished at Irbid, Amman, and Kerak. 

Another subject for discussion between Churchill, Samuel, and their 
military advisers was the proposed Palestine defense force. The high 
commissioner indicated his intention to form a defense force of two 
battalions—one each from the Jewish and Arab communities—during 
the forthcoming fiscal year. In supporting the plan, he cited the feeling 
of the Jews that it was only equitable for them to defend their own na- 
tional home, especially since the state of British public opinion regarded 
the shedding of British blood and the spending of British money in de- 
fense of the Zionists as unjust and unnecessary. By appealing to the 
patriotism of young Jews, he hoped to obtain sufficient recruits, and 
at a low rate of pay. Then, in order to avoid arousing grievances 
among the Arabs, he proposed to make them the same offer. Although 
he doubted that the Arabs would be satisfied by these conditions, at 
least there would then be no justification for complaints against the Jew- 
ish force. Even if this ambitious scheme succeeded, Samuel candidly 
admitted that Palestine would, for “political reasons,” require British 
troops in the country for as long as could be foreseen. 

His proposal met with immediate criticism from the conference’s mil- 
itary members, who preferred an efficient and adequate gendarmerie to 
local forces, which they viewed as a thinly veiled attempt to create a 
Jewish national army. The latter force could not be employed in Pales- 
tine except within restricted Jewish areas; nor was its use in operations 
outside Palestine advisable, because of the religious feeling that would 
be provoked throughout the Arab world. Still, Samuel persisted, and he 
eventually received the support of Churchill, who thought that, bearing 
in mind the international character of the Zionist movement and the de- 
sire expressed by the Jews to help in their own defense, it would be 
better to opt for troops rather than a gendarmerie. 

These discussions of a Palestine defense force illustrate at a glance 
the obstacles that would be encountered repeatedly by the British and 
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the Zionists in the decades ahead. Great Britain would instruct her off- 
cials to treat both communities impartially, delicately balancing the in- 
terests of both Arab and Jew. Yet, in the last analysis, she would have 
to fill the thankless role of arbiter, with no prospect of a terminal point. 
The Zionists, despite their efforts on behalf of the land, would find them- 
selves opposed by the Palestinian Arabs and regarded as intruders by 
the larger Arab world. 

On the basis of the joint sessions of the Political and Military com- 
mittees, Churchill was in a position to send a telegram to the prime 
minister on 18 March 1921.18 He began by advising that, given the large 
troop reductions already effected in Palestine, he could not recommend 
any further measures at the moment. Then, surprisingly, he continued: 
We consider it necessary immediately to occupy militarily TransJor- 
dania.” He offered the following reasons for reversing his previous and 
long-standing opposition: (1) to secure a settled government there 
which would prevent Palestine’s being disturbed by raids; (2) to stop 
the present intrigues against the French, which incidentally provided the 
only means Britain had of “gilding the Feisal pill’; (3) to facilitate 
the reopening of the Hijaz Railway and the re-establishment of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

Churchill admitted that military occupation was only one of the re- 
quirements for effecting this revised policy toward Transjordan; reach- 
ing a satisfactory arrangement with Abdullah was another. “As we can- 
not contemplate hostilities with Abdullah in any circumstances, there is 
no alternative to this policy. We must therefore proceed in co-operation 
and accord with him.” As his main justification for abandoning resist- 
ance to the idea of armed occupation, Churchill offered the following: 
“Abdullah with best will in the world will not be able to restrain his 
people from disturbing the French and even making war upon them un- 
less he is fortified and restrained at once by presence of a British force, 
which must be strong enough to provide for its own safety.” He also 
termed the development of this projected policy a definite part of the 
more general policy of friendship and cooperation with the sharifians, 
which also harmonized with the adopted plan for Mesopotamia. By his 
own admission Churchill had been swayed by the arguments presented 
by Sir Herbert Samuel, General Congreve, and Colonel Lawrence. Yet 
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he personally accepted full responsibility, informing Lloyd George: “I 
have no doubt whatever that occupation of Trans-Jordania on basis of 
an arrangement with Abdullah is right policy for us to adopt, and that 
it will afford best prospect of discharge of our responsibilities with fu- 
ture reductions of expense.” 

Once the comprehensive nature of the sharifian policy—which would 
regulate British involvement in Mesopotamia, Palestine, Transjordan, 
Arabia, and, indirectly, Syria—was fully impressed upon Churchill, he 
became its leading proponent. If my policy” of an arrangement with 
the sharifians were fully accepted and successfully carried, he wrote the 
prime minister, then Palestine and Mesopotamia together ought not to 
require more than £8,000,000 in 1922-23, as against the present 
£30,000,000. 

So great was Churchill’s enthusiasm, so meticulous his planning both 
before and at Cairo, that he even volunteered the proposed text of a 
message intended to reassure the French: “So far from our acquiescence 
in a Feisal candidature for Mesopotamia, if desired locally, being an 
embarrassment to you, it is, in fact, through our concomitant arrange- 
ments with Abdullah in Trans-Jordania the surest means of securing you 
from disturbance and annoyance from Arabs in south.” The colonial 
secretary then concluded his long telegram of the 18th by notifying 
Lloyd George of his intention to meet Amir Abdullah on the 28th in 
Jerusalem and requesting authority to approach him, then, in order 
to “settle with him on line above set forth.” 

While awaiting a reply to his several cables, Churchill and his aides 
continued to dispose of agenda items. Regarding Aden and Somaliland, 
the conference decided on several measures for reducing expenditures, 
including the use of airplanes on both sides of the strategic Gulf of 
Aden. 

In order to ensure a further reduction of the Aden garrison it was 
judged necessary to establish satisfactory relations with the ruler of 
Yemen. The imam was proving an irritant by his claims to Aden and 
all of the Tihama and by his conflict with the idrisi of Asir. With Ibn 
Sa‘ud supporting the latter, King Husayn felt inclined to endorse the 
claims of the imam. Should they materialize, these alliances would de- 
stroy the fragile equilibrium on the Arabian peninsula, upon which 
British preponderance depended. 

On 18 March the Cairo Conference accepted the recommendation of 
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Sir Geoffrey Archer, governor of Somaliland, for the complete amalga- 
mation of the Aden and Somaliland administrations as part of the am- 
bitious effort to bring economy and greater efficiency to the Middle 
Eastern and African possessions or “sacred trusts” of Great Britain. 
This measure helped to solidify British control in the Red Sea and to 
enhance the strategic value of Aden during the next half-century. 

The conference next turned its attention to a number of subjects 
listed under the agenda’s general category. The colonial secretary ap- 
proved the recommendations of a committee which had discussed the 
question of the civil services for the countries dealt with by the Middle 
East Department. Then, on 21 March, at the fifth meeting of the Politi- 
cal Committee, the subject of subsidies was raised as a possible instru- 
ment for balancing the rival forces in Arabia mentioned previously. 

Churchill set the tone for the discussion by stating that in all matters 
he was anxious to effect economies, though he fully realized it might pay 
in certain cases to grant subsidies, provided a corresponding relief was 
effected in expenditures on the maintenance of garrisons. The confer- 
ence proceeded to frame a comprehensive policy for subsidies to the 
independent rulers of Arabia. The subsidy to Ibn Sa‘ud was increased 
from £5,000 a month to £100,000 per annum. In strange contrast to the 
general spirit of confidence in the sharifians which prevailed at Cairo, a 
subcommittee referred to Ibn Sa‘ud as “the greatest factor in Arabian 
politics“ !“ and as a moderating influence on his Wahhabi subjects, who 
were restrained mainly by his skillful use of the British subsidy. Great 
Britain’s interests required that he refrain from armed action against 
Kuwayt, the Hijaz, and Mesopotamia. With particular reference to the 
latter, the committee concluded: “To increase his subsidy during the 
uncomfortable period appears prudent.“ 7 

As for King Husayn, it was decided that enough subsidy be paid to 
enable him to put his house in order” and, on grounds of principle, 
that he be paid the same rate as Ibn Sa‘ud and on identical terms—that 
is, monthly payments in arrears conditional upon fulfillment of certain 
obligations. In the case of Husayn the obligations were: ratifying the 
Treaty of Versailles and signing and ratifying the Treaty of Sèvres, 
which implied acceptance of both the mandatory principle and the dis- 
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posal of the Arab countries; respecting the British treaties already in 
existence with Ibn Sa‘ud and the idrisi, and refraining from all aggres- 
sion against them; improving the condition of the pilgrimage to Mecca; 
recognizing the rights and interests of British subjects in the Hijaz; ac- 
cepting a British consul and agent at Jidda and, if necessary, a British 
Muslim agent in Mecca; preventing the holy places from becoming a 
focus for anti-British or Pan-Islamic intrigue; and dissuading branches 
of the sharifian movement from taking anti-French action, particularly 
in Syria. 

It was anticipated that the institutions of representative government 
in Mesopotamia and Transjordan, together with the renewal and in- 
crease of his subsidy, would satisfy King Husayn and persuade him to 
accept British advice as he had in the past. The Cairo Conference com- 
pleted its scheme for neutralizing the several warring camps of the 
Arabian peninsula through subsidies to each by providing comparable 
largesse to the idrisi, Imam Yahya, and to Fahad Bey of the Anizah 
tribe, which occupied land vital to the projected air route across 
Mesopotamia. 

The colonial secretary repeatedly emphasized the necessity for carry- 
ing out a farsighted policy of imperial aerial development in the future. 
He foresaw the day when the route connecting Egypt with Mesopotamia 
and India would be one of the main air routes of the British Empire, 
shortening the distance to Australia and New Zealand by eight or ten 
days. At his direction a committee examined the possibilities of opening 
up a motor route across the desert from Palestine to Iraq and recom- 
mended that it should run through Ma‘an, Jauf, and Baghdad. Antici- 
pating the significance of oil in the area, attention was also given to the 
cost and feasibility of a railway and pipeline traversing the Fertile 
Crescent, linking the Persian Gulf fields to the Mediterranean port of 
Haifa. 

Given the presence of the high commissioners for Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, the opportunity was taken to discuss the draft mandates and 
the Anglo-French accord reached the previous December. As to the lat- 
ter—which provided for a joint delimitation of boundaries between 
Palestine and Mesopotamia and the French territory of Syria—it was 
decided to begin with the Palestine-Syria line, leaving Mesopotamia for 
later action. No opposition to the wording of the draft mandates was 
expressed by either Cox or Samuel, although the validity of proposed 
arrangements for Kurdistan and Transjordan was questioned. 
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Accordingly, Churchill cabled the Colonial Office on 21 March, ask- 
ing whether the Cairo proposals would necessitate any special provisions 
being made in the two mandates. “If it is absolutely necessary from a 
legal point of view that slight inconsistencies in our treatment of these 
areas should be authorised . . . it would be better to specify areas af- 
fected without referring in detail to proposed difference in treatment. 
Upon receipt of this cable informal consultation took place between the 
Colonial Office legal adviser and the assistant legal adviser to the For- 
eign Office. Their suggestion, relayed to Cairo on the 25th by Shuck- 
burgh, was that, “however undesirable it may be for His Majesty’s 
Government themselves to propose alterations of the mandates at this 
stage,”!® a clause be inserted in each of the mandates. Article 16 of the 
Mesopotamian mandate would read thereafter: “Nothing in this man- 
date shall prevent the mandatory from establishing such an autonomous 
system of administration for the predominantly Kurdish areas in the 
northern portion of Mesopotamia as he may consider suitable.” Sim- 
ilarly, a new Article 25 was proposed for insertion in the Palestine man- 
date. It read: 


In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern boundary of 
Palestine as ultimately determined, the mandatory shall be entitled to post- 
pone or withhold application of such provisions of this mandate as he may 
consider inapplicable to the existing local conditions, and to make such pro- 
vision for the administration of the territories as he may consider suitable 
to those conditions, provided no action shall be taken which is inconsistent 
with the provisions of articles 15, 16 and 18.20 


Those assembled having deliberated on the mandates and having en- 
dorsed a proposal to constitute the Hijaz Railway as a single wag}, or 


18. bid., p. 208. 

19. Ibid. Minutes of the informal consultations are in file 13896 of C. O. 732/5. 

20. The first draft of Article 25 was originally worded “to postpone the application 
of such provisions,” but was altered at Shuckburgh’s initiative since “ ‘postpone’ 
means, or may be taken to mean, that we are going to apply them eventually. I 
suggest ‘withhold.’” In an urgent letter to the Foreign Office on 24 March, the 
Colonial Office explained that Article 25 had been framed in such a way as to 
enable Britain “to set up an Arab administration and to withhold indefinitely 
the application of those clauses of the mandate which relate to the establishment 
of the National Home for the Jews” (13896, C. O. 732/5). At the same time the 
economic interests of the League members, the religious freedom of the inhabi- 
tants, and the liberty of missionary enterprises in Transjordan were expressly 
safeguarded by Articles 15, 16, and 18. 
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Muslim trust, to be managed jointly by agents of France, Great Britain, 
and the Hijaz, the Cairo phase of this unprecedented Middle Eastern 
conference came to an end. Further meetings would be held in Jerusa- 
lem to discuss questions affecting Palestine and Transjordan. Thus far 
the conference had run smoothly and, with perhaps the one exception of 
Transjordan, according to the recommendations embodied in the mem- 
orandum drawn up beforehand by the Middle East Department. 

Much of the work accomplished by Churchill and his colleagues in 
Cairo, however, was jeopardized by Lloyd George’s continued silence. 
Having been alerted to a Cabinet meeting scheduled for the following 
day, Churchill cabled the prime minister (requesting Cabinet circula- 
tion) on 21 March, pleading for a vote of confidence and reasonable 
latitude in the handling of Faysal’s Mesopotamian candidacy. Admit- 
ting that there would be local opposition to Faysal, “owing to vigorous 
pressing of personal claims by rivals on the spot,” and noting that 
“much intrigue is rife” in the absence of Sir Percy Cox, he nevertheless 
stated unequivocally his position and that of the Cairo conferees: “. . . 
we have no doubt whatever that the best guarantee for stability of gov- 
ernment and quick reduction of expense and responsibility would be 
adoption of Feisal by a substantial preponderance of public opinion. In 
all the Arab world there is no other competing principle capable of 
maintaining an Arab State on modern lines than the Shereefian.“ 
What had begun as an exercise in pragmatism had been expanded at 
Cairo into a principle to be applied wherever possible, beginning with 
Mesopotamia and then spreading to Arabia and Transjordan. Endorsed 
by the professionals at Cairo and championed by no less a political 
figure than Churchill, the sharifian idea was to prevail in London and 
become a pillar of the British imperial structure. 

Finally, on 22 March Lloyd George sent a very urgent and secret 
cable to Churchill which began, “Cabinet devoted exhaustive considera- 
tion to your proposals this morning. They were much impressed by col- 
lective force of your recommendations. . 2 It went on to assure 
Churchill of Cabinet approval for his timetable on Mesopotamia, noting 
Cox’s return to Baghdad after as little delay as possible, Faysal’s de- 


21. Churchill to the Prime Minister, cable received 21 March 1921, F.O. 371/6342. 
22. Prime Minister to Churchill, 22 March 1921, ibid., p. 9; see also CO14449 in 
C. O. 730/9. 
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parture for Mecca for consultations with his father, “who appears from 
our latest reports to be in a more than usually unamiable frame of 
mind,” and the precaution that no announcement or communication 
wouid be made to the French until Faysal had offered himself to the 
people of Mesopotamia. Approval was also given to the Cairo proposals 
regarding Kurdistan and the steps leading to troop reductions, while 
the question of proposed subsidies to the Arab chiefs, not appearing to 
demand an immediate decision, was left for closer scrutiny by the India, 
Foreign, and Colonial offices and the Exchequer in London. 

Lloyd George then informed Churchill of the considerable misgivings 
entertained by the Cabinet in discussions of the proposals for Transjor- 
dan. Three arguments were presented. First, it was thought that the 
almost simultaneous installation of the two brothers in regions contig- 
uous to the French sphere of influence would be regarded with great 
suspicion by the French as a deliberate plot to menace their position in 
Syria. Second, Churchill was reminded of his former opinion, still main- 
tained in London, that occupation would involve a military commitment, 
the extension and duration of which it was impossible to forecast. Third, 
it was not clear that Abdullah would quietly accept his position in “a 
territory too small for a Kingdom.” Abdullah’s presence and the general 
desire to fulfill earlier promises to Husayn were seen as favoring “an 
Arab rather than a Palestinian solution”; but the price to be paid, as 
calculated from London, seemed to be high and the results doubtful. 
Wishing to acquaint Churchill with these misgivings, the Cabinet ad- 
vised him: “you should not exclude other plans from your mind,” for 
instance, treating Transjordan as “an Arab province or adjunct of Pal- 
estine” while preserving the Arab character of the area and adminis- 
tration. 

Churchill’s reply to the Cabinet telegram, making particular refer- 
ence to Transjordan, was delayed twenty-four hours while he, contrary 
to assurances given Lord Curzon and the press, involved himself per- 
sonally in Egyptian affairs. Aware of the anti-British sentiment prevail- 
ing in the streets of Cairo and Alexandria, and buoyed by his success 


23. Descriptions of the climate in Egypt at the time of the Cairo Conference are of- 
fered in Jack Frishman, My Darling Clementine: The Story of Lady Churchill 
(London: W. H. Allen, 1963), pp. 67-74, and by Major Somerset in a letter of 
12 March to his father, Somerset Papers, St. Antony’s College. 
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at the conference, Churchill accepted an invitation to meet with the 
Sultan. On the morning of 22 March, accompanied by High Commis- 
sioner Allenby, Churchill presented himself at Abdin Palace and listened 
while the Sultan of Egypt criticized his own prime minister, Adli Pasha, 
denounced the extremists, and voiced the hope that no agreement would 
be reached. Churchill could not resist venturing a personal belief that 
the premature publication of the Milner report had gravely prejudiced 
British interests, but that “we shall not surrender” to the demands of 
Zaghlul and the agitators.* In commenting before the Cabinet on 21 
April, Lord Curzon criticized this intervention by Churchill and used 
the opportunity to denigrate Churchill’s ability to deal with the Arabs. 
„. .. the Sultan displayed in this interview many of those characteristics 
which a closer familiarity with the regions which the Colonial Secretary 
has now taken under his sway will teach him are inseparable from the 
conversations of Oriental potentates, and, indeed, that His Highness 
consistently and successfully pulled the leg’ of my colleague.”*5 

After this brief digression Churchill returned to the sphere of his 
responsibility—the Fertile Crescent—and drafted a reply to the prime 
minister’s telegram of the 22d. If disappointed, he offered no such indi- 
cation; rather, his tone was conciliatory. He expressed gratitude for the 
approval given his general policy and provided a message for Faysal 
from Lawrence which read: “Things have gone exactly as hoped. Please 
start for Mecca at once by quickest possible route leaving Haddad tem- 
porarily as Hedjaz representative in London. I will meet you on the way 
and explain details. Say only that you are going [to see?] your father, 
and on no account put any [thing? ] in press.“ With Faysal’s coopera- 
tion steps would be undertaken to implement the Mesopotamian deci- 
sions of the Cairo Conference; with the attitude of Abdullah as yet un- 
determined, Transjordan was proving far more difficult. 

The remarks made by Churchill in this cable on the intended ruler 


24. Memorandum on the Situation in Egypt” (secret), 22 March 1921, C.P. 2832, 
CAB 24/122. 

25. C.P. 2871, ibtd. To this Churchill retorted in a letter to the prime minister on 
13 June: “I am not at all prepared to sit still and mute and watch the people of 
this country being slowly committed to the loss of this great and splendid monu- 
ment of British administration, skill and energy” (F/9/3/56, Lloyd George 
Papers). 

26. Churchill to the Prime Minister, received at the Colonial Office on 23 March 
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and status of Transjordan are important in light of later developments. 
Claiming not to have made himself quite clear in previous dispatches, 
he stated: “We do not expect or particularly desire, indeed, Abdullah 
himself to undertake Governorship. He will, as Cabinet rightly appre- 
hend, almost certainly think it too small. . But that his influence 
should be upon our side . . . is the vital point. . . . The actual solution 
which we have always had in mind and for which I shall work is that 
which you described as follows: ‘while preserving Arab character of 
area and administration to treat it as Arab province or adjunct of Pales- 
tine. If such were Churchill’s intentions, they were to be altered by 
his next conversation with an “Oriental potentate,” Amir Abdullah ibn 
Husayn, in Jerusalem. 

Shortly after his arival at Government House, the official residence of 
the high commissioner in Jerusalem, Churchill received a deputation of 
the Executive Committee of the Haifa Congress on 28 March. The pres- 
ident of the congress, Musa Kazim Pasha, presented him with a lengthy 
memorandum setting forth the position of the Palestinian Arabs. It be- 
gan by questioning the impartiality of Sir Herbert Samuel, who, it was 
charged, persisted in ignoring the Arab congress while, on the other 
hand, he recognised Zionist Congresses, congratulated them, encour- 
aged them and wished them good luck.“ 8 Nevertheless, Churchill was 
assured of the friendship of the Arab for the Englishman, if only Great 
Britain would rectify her policy. The Arabs, confident of the justice of 
their cause, were convinced that “this unnatural partitioning of their 
lands must one day disappear.” Yet, if Britain did not take up the cause 
of the Arabs, other powers, perhaps Russia or even Germany, would 
eventually do so. 

The memorandum next turned to the Zionists, describing them as in- 
capable of being true to anyone and having only one aim in life, from 
which they could not be diverted. Taking issue with the Jewish quest 
for a national home while underlining the threat inherent in Jewish 
immigration and the selection of Jews for high positions in the adminis- 
tration, the delegation proceeded to dissect the Balfour Declaration from 
a legal, historical, moral, and economic perspective, at one point term- 


27. Ibid., p. 10. 

28. F. O. 371/6343, pp. 142-50; see also Appendix B. The memorandum, sent to the 
League of Nations in April, is document C.3.M.3 in Records of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, 1921. 
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ing it an act of modern Bolshevism, pure and simple.” The memoran- 
dum went on in this strident tone until it concluded with a request for 
five immediate actions by the British government: (1) abolition of the 
very principle of a national home for the Jews; (2) creation of a na- 
tional government; (3) cessation of Jewish immigration; (4) a halt 
as well to new legislation until a national government came into 
being; and (5) an end to the separation of Palestine from her sister 
states. 

Churchill delivered himself of a forceful and direct reply. He reaf- 
firmed Sir Herbert Samuel’s role as the responsible representative of 
the Crown in Palestine. Describing what he had just heard as a “parti- 
san statement,” he refused to repudiate the Balfour Declaration or to 
veto Jewish immigration; it is not in my power to do so, nor, if it were 
in my power, would it be my wish.“ 2 Taking issue with the interpreta- 
tion offered by the delegates as to who had liberated Palestine from 
Turkish rule, he declared Britain’s presence there to be based on trust 
and right. Similarly, he considered that a national center would be good 
for the world, the Jews, the British Empire, and, ultimately, for the 
Arabs dwelling in Palestine. Churchill concluded by seeking to assuage 
the Arabs’ fears, calling them unfounded; he predicted that a Zionist 
success would be accompanied by a general diffusion of wealth and that 
the Arabs would yet come to see the validity of his policy of promoting 
good will among all sections of the Palestine community. 

The Arab deputation was followed by one representing the Jewish 
community which also presented Churchill with a memorandum.” In 
sharp contrast to the approach taken by members of the Arab congress 
in their first encounter with the new colonial secretary, the Jewish Na- 
tional Council of Palestine began by expressing its gratitude toward the 
British government for the Balfour Declaration, acceptance of the man- 
date, and the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel. They struck a cordant 
note by voicing the hope that a Jewish renaissance would have an in- 
vigorating influence on the Arabs and promised to assist the mandatory 
in its “historic task.” 

In reply, Churchill professed himself to be “perfectly convinced that 


29. F. O. 371/6343, pp. 150-53; see also Appendix C of this volume. 
30. Ibid., pp. 153-55; see also Appendix D of this volume. 
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the cause of Zionism is one which carries with it much that is good for 
the whole world.“ Still, he warned of Arab alarm and suspicion which 
it would be the task of the Zionists to dispel. In describing his own duty 
to try to reassure and encourage both groups, he called for “enthusiasm 
and energy, restraint and forbearance,” on the part of the Zionists. 
Wary of the opponents awaiting him in England, he candidly told the 
deputation on 28 March: “You must provide me with the means, and 
the Jewish community all over the world must provide me with the 
means of answering all adverse criticism. I wish to be able to say that a 
great event is taking place here, a great event in the world’s destiny.”*? 

That same day, his energy and enthusiasm unabated, Churchill met 
Amir Abdullah, who had been escorted across the Jordan River by Law- 
rence, in the first of their three conversations on Transjordan and the 
proposed sharifian policy of Great Britain. At this and subsequent meet- 
ings Churchill was accompanied by Sir Herbert Samuel, Deedes, Col- 
onel Lawrence, and Major Young, while Auni Abdul Hadi acted as sec- 
retary and translator to the amir. 

Churchill began by indirectly criticizing the old British policy in the 
Middle East for its want of coordination; he then assured his Arab lis- 
tener of Britain's wish to “revert to the original policy of supporting 
Arab nationality on constructive lines, using the Sherifian family as a 
medium,”®* although not in Syria or Palestine west of the Jordan,” 
nor in Arabia, where sharifian suzerainty was unacceptable. The possi- 


31. Ibid., pp. 155-56; see also Appendix E. Churchill had given an earlier indica- 
tion of his attitude toward the Zionist effort in an article which appeared in the 
Illustrated Sunday Herald on 8 February 1920 under the title “Zionism versus 
Bolshevism: A Struggle for the Soul of the Jewish People,” p. 5. It was his thesis 
that Zionism should be fostered as an effective counterweight to the appeal of 
Marxism among the Jews. 

32. F. O. 371/6343, p. 155. M. Medzini’s Eser Shanim shel Mediniut AretzYisraelite 
(Tel Aviv, 1928), p. 173, contains the Hebrew text. The following day Churchill 
repeated his avowal that “my heart is full of sympathy for Zionism,” this time at 
a public gathering at the proposed site of the Hebrew University on Mount 
Scopus (F. O. 371/6343, pp. 156-57) ; see Appendix F. 

33. F. O. 371/6343, p. 107. Although Churchill in his memorandum on Transjordan 
(submitted on 2 April 1921 as C.P. 2315; see CAB 24/122) refers to four inter- 
views with Abdullah, the official minutes of the Cairo and Jerusalem conferences 
contain the records of only three; see F.O. 371/6343, pp. 107-14, and Graves, 
Memoirs of King Abdullah, pp. 202-5. 
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bility of Faysal’s being invited to Mesopotamia was disclosed in the 
hope that it would dissuade Abdullah from taking any direct, unilateral 
action against the French during the ensuing critical period. The amir’s 
response to these remarks was positive. As to Mesopotamia he said he 
had no personal feeling, claiming that his having been proclaimed king 
of Mesopotamia in 1920 was Faysal’s doing and against his own warn- 
ing that it would embarrass His Majesty’s Government. 

Abdullah repeatedly emphasized this desire to cooperate with Great 
Britain and to make the policy as outlined for Mesopotamia a success. 
Churchill thus felt that such a warm climate justified an exploratory 
discussion of Transjordan. He described it as a part of the mandate re- 
sponsibility accepted by Great Britain, which recognized Transjordan’s 
Arab character but which thought it was too small to stand alone and 
therefore proposed that it be constituted as an Arab province under an 
Arab governor responsible to the high commissioner for Palestine. 
When asked for his view, the amir urged an Arab ruler over Palestine 
and Transjordan who would have the same relationship to the high 
commissioner as Faysal would in Iraq. 

Having taken up the Palestinian cause momentarily, and meeting re- 
sistance from both Churchill and Samuel, Abdullah allowed the conver- 
sation to return to the narrower question of Transjordan. He asked for 
a more detailed explanation of what the duties and responsibilities of 
the Arab governor would be. These were outlined for him by Churchill, 
who volunteered that a British force would be put at the governor’s dis- 
posal in order to help him establish and maintain peaceful conditions. 
He was also advised that Transjordan would not be included in the 
administrative system of Palestine, “and therefore the Zionist clauses 
of the mandate would not apply.” Abdullah pronounced himself im- 
pressed by the policy outlined and prepared to consider the matter in 
the light of these new proposals, especially since the colonial secretary 
depicted the pacification of Transjordan as vital to France’s eventual 
acceptance of the sharifian solution. 

At the second meeting between Abdullah and Churchill, speaking for 
himself personally, Abdullah guaranteed to keep Transjordan quiet, 
submitting that his recent presence in the territory had been merely to 
defend it from French attacks. But he made the guarantee temporary, 
pending his father’s decision on the British proposals being carried to 
him by Faysal. Replying to a question by Churchill, he said he would 
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rather not have British troops in Transjordan during the month which 
would elapse before King Husayn could make a decision. 

While the colonial secretary appreciated Abdullah’s frankness, he be- 
lieved that something more definite and lasting should be arranged. At 
their third meeting, therefore, he made a private proposal to the amir, 
suggesting that the amir himself remain in Trans jordan for a period of 
six months to prepare the way for the appointment, with his consent, of 
an Arab governor under the high commissioner at the end of that time. 
Such support in money and troops as was necessary would be given 
Abdullah; in addition, a British political officer would act as his chief 
adviser, assisting in the restoration of order and setting the revenues of 
the territory on a proper basis. In return for this support Abdullah was 
asked to guarantee that there would be no anti-French or anti-Zionist 
agitation, to cooperate in establishing secure conditions under the Brit- 
ish mandate, and to assist in opening up the transdesert route to 
Mesopotamia. 

The amir replied that after full consideration he had decided to ac- 
cept the proposal, asking only that he be regarded as a British officer 
and trusted accordingly. He was grateful to Churchill for having real- 
ized the difficulties of his position and promised to do everything he 
could to ensure the success of the proposed arrangement. He cautioned, 
however, that it would be difficult to restrain the tribes from their tradi- 
tional, periodic raids against Syria, but agreed to Lawrence’s sugges- 
tion that the attention of the raiders be drawn to their more immediate 
neighbors within Transjordan. Nor was this the last time that Abdullah 
used rival factions within Transjordan to balance his personal position 
as ruler. 

Both sides were pleased at this informal arrangement, which did not 
necessitate the use of British troops, and the amir took his leave, while 
an exuberant Churchill informed the Cabinet: “Abdulla has now re- 
turned to Amman to begin work for us.” Both on financial and military 


34. Churchill’s invitation apparently did not come as a surprise to Abdullah, for he 
claimed that Lawrence had informed him of the prospect on their way to Jerusa- 
lem. (Suleiman Mousa, 7. E. Lawrence: An Arab View [London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966], p. 240). Both Lawrence and Churchill intimated to the amir 
that his controlling the territory effectively could lead to a personal reconciliation 
with the French and “might even lead to his being instated by them as Emir of 
Syria in Damascus” (ibid., p. 8). 
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grounds, Churchill had felt justified in independently modifying the 
two major decisions at Cairo regarding Transjordan: the positioning 
of British troops in strength at Amman, and the preference for an Arab 
governor recommended by Abdullah rather than Abdullah himeelf. In 
addition, and at his own discretion, he had promised the amir a grant 
of £180,000. As he explained to the Cabinet: “It is no use pretending 
that this plan will be as satisfactory as the sending of the force origi- 
nally specified, but it will cost very little and we run no risk of an en- 
tanglement. . . If the matter had not been treated in this general way, 
no local agreement would have been possible, and a very disturbed sit- 
uation would quickly have arisen.“ Thus the deep reluctance of the 
former war secretary to commit British soldiers and the willingness of 
Abdullah to convert his presence in Amman into personal gain“ com- 
bined to extend the general sharifian policy, almost as an afterthought, 
to Transjordan. 

Because the arrangement with Abdullah depended so heavily upon its 
acceptance by France, Churchill took pains to consult with the two lead- 
ing French authorities in Syria. While in Jerusalem he met with M. de 
Caix in what he described as a long and not unsatisfactory interview.” 
The French deputy high commissioner began by pressing strongly for 
a British garrison south of Syria, but after listening to Churchill’s ex- 
planation he accepted the arrangement without objection of any kind. 

Still not content, on 31 March, while en route to Alexandria, Church- 
ill sent a personal letter to General Gouraud expressing disappointment 
at their not having been able to meet during his visit to Palestine. He 
briefly explained the sharifian orientation of British policy and the ar- 
rangement with Abdullah “of an informal and temporary character,” 
noting that the principal difficulty for the amir would be the Syrian 
exiles in the northern part of Transjordan. Accordingly, he suggested a 
French political amnesty which would be synchronized with one already 
intended for Mesopotamia so as to give the Arab world the impression 
that the two European powers were working hand in hand. He con- 
cluded by assuring Gouraud that the Colonial Office would do every- 
thing in its power to further and facilitate French interests and the se- 


35. C.P. 2815, CAB 24/122. 
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curity of French territory and hoped for similar aid from the French.“ 

On 30 March Churchill left Jerusalem and returned to England via 
Alexandria, having for nineteen days engaged in examining and dis- 
cussing the Middle Eastern problem, in all its manifestations, with the 
officials concerned. He could reflect upon his successful experiment with 
satisfaction. Questions which normally might have involved protracted 
correspondence between departments in London and continual refer- 
ences to the respective authorities on the spot were settled in a few 
hours’ friendly discussion. In addition, Churchill could claim, as the 
official report chose to do subsequently, that not only did the Con- 
ference work out the measures necessary to ensure an immediate and 
substantial reduction in Imperial expenditure, but opportunity was 
taken to frame a common policy for the future.“ British officials in 
the Arab world had been included in the decision-making process; basic 
decisions had been made regarding particularly the Fertile Crescent; 
personal contact had been established with both the Palestinian Arabs 
and the Zionists; the threat posed by Abdullah no longer seemed rele- 
vant; and French cooperation had been solicited once again. 

Churchill, however, could not afford to be content with these accom- 
plishments in Cairo. Returning to the Colonial Office in London on 11 
April, he immediately began to prepare for a defense of his policy be- 
fore the Cabinet, Parliament, and the press. While the daily press, 
straining to break the secrecy surrounding the Cairo deliberations, en- 
gaged in conjecture and reported numerous accounts and rumors,’ the 
colonial secretary wished first to gain Cabinet approval before reporting 
publicly on his mission. To those of his colleagues who took issue with 
his arbitrary handling of Abdullah, Churchill offered assurance that his 
proposals really involved a diminution rather than an increase of re- 
sponsibility.“ He was able to convince skeptics and opponents, such as 


37. F. O. 371/6343, p. 114. The fact that Churchill's effort at coordinating policy with 
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Lord Privy Seal Austen Chamberlain and Curzon, that the subsidies 
were not on an extravagant scale and thus gained their grudging consent. 

At a morning session of the Cabinet on 31 May, Churchill complained 
that before his departure for Cairo the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
agreed on a sum of £39,000,000 for the Middle East but that during his 
absence the sum had been reduced by more than nine million pounds, 
thus making it impossible for him to make a financial statement which 
would be satisfactory to the House of Commons. The Cabinet agreed to 
make the necessary adjustment. Later that day Churchill presented the 
Cabinet with a more comprehensive exposition of the proposed policy in 
light of developments within the Arab world since the conference. Re- 
viewing once again his action in Transjordan, Churchill claimed that 
summoning Abdullah to Jerusalem had frustrated by only forty-eight 
hours the probability of his taking serious action against the French.*! 
Because of this need to convince his colleagues and to clarify minor 
differences with his successor at the War Office, Churchill’s speech to 
the House of Commons, originally scheduled for early April, was post- 
poned until 14 June. 

A sense of the importance which he gave to the preparation of this 
speech is imparted in a minute from the colonial secretary to Shuck- 
burgh on the morning of the 14th. 


There are a few questions to be settled. (1) Let me have a note in about 
three lines as to Feisal’s religious character. Is he a Sunni with Shaih [sic] 
sympathies, or a Shaih with Sunni sympathies, or how does he square it? 
What is Hussein? Which is the aristocratic high church and which is the 
low church? What are the religious people at Kerbela? I always get mixed 
up between these two. (2) You do not seem to have checked the Palestine 
figures at all. I only put them in out of my head. Vernon must check them 
all—troops, money, population. Every figure must be checked and ticked.*? 


Then, despite his own lack of expertise about the underlying aspects of 
the Arab world, its social, cultural, historical, and religious background, 
Churchill concluded: “You must remember that my audience, both those 
who will hear and those who will read, are almost entirely ignorant of 
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the whole story and take hardly any interest in any part of it except how 
much money is to be taken out of their pockets.” His meticulous prepa- 
ration, together with this correct assessment of his audience, resulted in 
a presentation which Austen Chamberlain called “a great success,” one 
that “changed the whole atmosphere of the House on the Middle East 
question.“ 

The Commons had before it a motion that a supplementary sum be 
granted to defray salaries and expenses in connection with Middle East- 
ern services, and Churchill rose to defend it before a full gallery.“ He 
began by emphasizing his belief with regard to the pledges given and 
responsibilities accepted in the Middle East, that “it is our duty to per- 
severe” and by doing so to find an honourable and inextravagant and 
ultimately prosperous issue from our affairs.” Indeed, it was such con- 
fidence which had led him to accept the position of secretary of state for 
the colonies and to organize the Cairo Conference. He reported that it 
had been decided in London that Britain would pursue a policy of 
achieving enormous reductions in military strength and expenditures 
while at the same time carrying out the undertakings accepted during 
the years immediately before and after the armistice; in Cairo proce- 
dural and substantive conclusions had been reached easily and unani- 
mously. As a direct consequence of the conference, “we have a single 
clear policy upon which all the authorities, military and civil, are at the 
present time agreed.” 

Churchill then proceeded to enumerate the measures being taken to 
carry out successfully this “policy of reduction and appeasement” in 
Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and Arabia. The Cairo decisions, if 
fully implemented and if “our anticipations are not overthrown by 
events,” would result in a reduced expenditure for the year 1922-23 of 
from nine to ten million pounds, thus constituting a considerable relief 
to the British taxpayer. 

Having alerted his listeners to possible savings, Churchill spoke at 
length about Iraq—the largest single item of expenditure—and of the 
quest for a qualified ruler. He cautioned his audience: “We have no in- 
tention of forcing upon the people of Iraq a ruler who is not of their 
own choice. At the same time, as the Mandatory Power . . we cannot 
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remain indifferent or unconcerned in a matter so vital to us... . The 
situation is not free from delicacy or uncertainty, and I must pick my 
words very carefully.” Still, he could report that Faysal, already on his 
way to Iraq, had been assured of the countenance and support of Great 
Britain, since he offered the best prospects for a happy and prosperous 
outcome. 

Mention of Faysal enabled Churchill, warming to his subject, to ex- 
pand upon the relationship between Great Britain, the Arabs, and the 
sharifians. Great Britain, should she so desire, could perpetuate the 
policy of keeping the Arabs divided, “of discouraging their national 
aspirations, of setting up administrations of local notables in each par- 
ticular province or city, and exerting an influence through the jealousies 
of one tribe against another.” Or, as was the decision, she could give 
satisfaction to Arab nationality; and, for this purpose, “the very best 
structure around which to build, in fact, the only structure of this kind 
which is available, is the house and family and following of the Sherif 
of Mecca.” Working in concert with King Husayn and his sons would 
enable Great Britain to further disengage from “the problems, burdens, 
and responsibilities of these embarrassing regions.” On this central 
point events were to prove Churchill wrong, however, for subsequent 
decades witnessed rather a deepening engagement by Great Britain in 
all parts of the Arab region based on the commitments made in 1921. 

Emphasis was next given to several features of the new policy toward 
Palestine: the Zionist movement was described as the “only cause” of 
unrest in Palestine; the Arabs were assured that their position would be 
protected, while the Jewish pioneers were praised for their dedication 
and achievements; the British role was to persuade the former to con- 
cede, the latter to forbear, and, despite the apparent difficulties, “with 
patience, coolness, and a little good fortune we may find a way out of 
them”; the status of Transjordan was reaffirmed to be “one of the most 
valuable parts of Palestine.” In mentioning the subsidies Churchill 
added a dimension which had not been stressed at Cairo: “We shall pay 
only in so far as good behaviour is assured, and if injury is done by 
one of these parties to the other a deduction will be made from the 
subsidy of the aggressor and handed over, in the form of compensation, 
to the victim.” Bringing his speech to a climax, he appealed once more 
for a return to Anglo-French cooperation in both the Near and Middle 
East. Likewise, he warned that all these efforts would be frustrated un- 
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less combined with a peaceful, lasting settlement with Turkey. Church- 
ill, champion of the British Empire, ended on a note of determination: 
We must have the means of defending our vital interests, and we must 
show that we possess those means, and that in the last resort we are not 
incapable of using them. Otherwise there is absolutely no limit to the 
extent of humiliation and maltreatment which will be inflicted.” 

Although the supplementary allocation was approved a month later, 
the immediate reaction to Churchill’s speech was somewhat mixed. Earl 
Winterton praised it as “closely reasoned and well-knit” and thought 
the Cairo Conference would be “of the greatest possible present and 
future benefit to the whole British Empire.“ A writer for The Times 
described the speech as built upon optimism, but with first-rate intel- 
lectual material; an accompanying editorial, however, was more cau- 
tious: “His speech leaves an impression that he is building upon founda- 
tions dangerously unstable and that he is incurring contingent liabilities 
which, should they eventuate, this country might not be able to sus- 
tain.”*¢ Editorializing, the Daily Mail feared that the policy as a whole 
simply could not be afforded, while the Morning Post confined its criti- 
cism to Palestine, where “the Jewish Government” had to be supported 
by British bayonets and British machine guns.“ The Jewish press also 
was divided in its comment. The Palestine welcomed the speech as “a 
corroboration of our Zionist hopes,” despite one or two less satisfactory 
passages; the Jewish Chronicle, on the other hand, viewed it with deep 
disappointment, terming it an attempt to whittle down the Balfour Dec- 
laration and “no other than a piteous piece of political dissimulation.”** 
Perhaps the strongest criticism came from Mr. Asquith, leader of the 
Opposition. Rising to debate the Colonial Office vote on 14 July, he at- 
tacked Churchill’s plans as a “staircase of fragile, precarious, crumbling 
hypotheses. 

Nevertheless, given the accumulated grievances over past and present 
details of Great Britain's policy, or lack of policy, toward the Arab 
world, the speech by Churchill was regarded as a triumph for his freah 
initiative. He had succeeded in gaining Cabinet endorsement, in placat- 


45. Ibid., cols. 290 and 298. 

46. The Times, 15 June 1921, pp. 10 and 11. 

47. Daily Mail, 15 June 1921, p. 6; Morning Post, 15 June 1921, p. 10. 

48. Palestine, 9, no. 14 (18 June 1921) : 106; Jewish Chronicle, 17 June 1921, p. 7. 
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ing Parliament, and in marshaling public support for his effort in the 
Middle East—this at a time when Great Britain was straining under the 
threat of labor strikes and the Irish rebellion and with the London Con- 
ference on Turkey having ended in disappointment. Yet, whatever the 
reaction at home, the Cairo Conference could succeed or fail only to the 
extent that its decisions were properly implemented in Iraq, Palestine, 
and Transjordan. 
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CHAPTER 7 Iraq 


. The progress of this country is dependent on the 
assistance of a nation which can aid us with men and 
money. And as the British nation is the nearest to us and 
the most zealous in our interests we must seek help and 
cooperation from her alone in order that we may reach our 
goal as speedily as possible.— King Faysal in his accession 
speech, August, 1921 


Selection of the first monarch of Iraq dominated that country’s politics 
throughout most of 1921. It was of central importance for Sir Percy 
Cox and the Colonial Office, as well as for the leading urban and tribal 
figures within Mesopotamian society. The coronation of King Faysal 
on 23 August, in conformity with the general decision taken at Cairo, 
thus represented a turning point in the modern history of Iraq, bring- 
ing a degree of stability which contrasts sharply with the strife, un- 
certainty, and partial breakdown in administration that characterized 
the period 1914-20 and the deep social and political instability that has 
continued in Iraq since World War II. However, the enthronement was 
also the culmination of a process, engaging the full effort of the British 
authorities, which itself bears closer examination. 

Rumors of British support for Faysal had been rife in Baghdad since 
the latter part of 1920. As early as 11 August the French paper Matin 
reported that Faysal was being offered Mesopotamia as compensation 
for the loss of Syria. These rumors stimulated intense debate, with 


1. Vol. 5876 of 1920, 1.0. 
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support for Faysal, or Abdullah, countered by the advocacy of other 
potential candidates. Sharifian propaganda and suspicion of British in- 
tentions increased in February with the return to Mesopotamia of a 
party of ex-sharifian officers and their families from Syria; one of them, 
Nuri al-Sa‘id, was particularly “anxious to boom Faisal” and took an 
increasingly active role in the campaign.? The delegation accompany- 
ing Sir Percy Cox, comprised of known sharifian supporters—Miss Bell, 
Garbett, and especially Ja‘far Pasha al-‘Askari—also was regarded as 
ominous. Nevertheless, the colonial administration was able to report 
that as of 1 March “the political situation remains quiet, and the work 
of the National Government is proceeding smoothly. Any consensus of 
opinion as to the appointment of an Amir seems to be as far off as ever.“ 

Then, in Cox’s absence, the anti-sharifian forces began to emerge, led 
by the elderly Naqib of Baghdad and the ambitious minister of the in- 
terior, Sayyid Talib. Edgar Bonham Carter, left in command in Baghdad 
by Cox, sent an urgent cable on 23 March to his superior in Cairo. 


Since your departure the situation has changed considerably. There is no 
doubt that in anticipation of the arrival of the Sherifian officers and ex- 
pected propaganda on behalf of Faisal, Talib came to an agreement with 
the Naqib; . . . they put forward the claims of an Iraqi ruler for Iraq. 
There are indications that this claim receives a considerable measure of 
support, and there is I think no question but that Faisal’s candidature will 
be strongly resisted. . . .4 


The news occasioned serious concern among those assembled at Cairo 
that local opposition in Mesopotamia would frustrate the most impor- 
tant element of the sharifian policy. Consequently, Cox was asked to 
hasten his return and to direct the delicate project. 


2. The officers, expelled from Syria by the French, languished in Egypt while their 
case became a subject of interdepartmental discussion in mid-1920. Although a 
good deal of political importance was attached to them, it was not until 24 Sep- 
tember that Montagu cabled Mesopotamia: “It has been decided to take action 
at once for repatriation. . . . Incidence of cost can be determined later. See W. O. 
106/200 and vol. 5268, I. O. Shortly after his arrival, General Nuri, brother-in- 
law of Defense Minister Ja‘far Pasha al“ Askari, was given the position of chief 
of the General Staff; see Intelligence Report no. 8, 1 March 1921, in 17770, C.O. 
730/1. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Hicom (Baghdad) to Cox (clear the line) , telegram T/99 (no. 63), C.O. 730/14. 
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Arriving at Basra in the first week of April, Cox was confronted by 
a list of six individuals who might stand in the way of Faysal, and there- 
fore of British interests. Several of those named posed no real threat. 
Place of origin, religious sectarianism, or political affinities disqualified 
them from the outset, whether in the eyes of the Mesopotamians or the 
British.“ One such person was Sharif Ali Haydar, an Hijazi rival of 
Husayn, wartime collaborator with the Turks and political exile in 
quest of a throne. Early in 1920 he had contacted the British and the 
French regarding Mesopotamia and Syria respectively; the British had 
informed him that the matter was not as yet under consideration but 
that, in any case, “when the moment arrives for the installation of a 
native ruler . . . to be rendered possible, they have no intention . . of 
making any effort to compel the acceptance of a special candidate.“ 
He persisted, however, through indirect means until finally, in March, 
1921, Shuckburgh advised Churchill that Haydar be discounted. So 
far as is known here Ali Haidar is practically unknown in Mesopotamia 
and quite without a following there. He has no claims whatsoever to be 
made ruler of the country. He did nothing for us during the war and is 
entitled to no consideration at our hands. 

Another such unwelcome candidate was the shaykh of Muhammara. 
Arriving at Basra on 7 April, Cox met with the shaykh, who expressed 
confidence in his ability to obtain support from a majority of the people, 
a confidence based on invitations from the Shi‘ite leaders at Najaf and 
Karbala. Speaking as an old friend, the high commissioner advised him 
to abandon the idea. Yet, in reporting to Churchill, Cox indicated a 
dilemma: there was no logical prima facie reason why Britain should 
object to the shaykh’s candidacy—he was, after all, an Arab and a 
staunch supporter of Great Britain; yet the mere fact of his campaign- 
ing might create “a troublesome diversion.”® The reply from Churchill, 
while permitting Cox to dissuade the shaykh, reveals the differences of 


5. See Anis Sayigh, al-Hashimiyiin wa al-Thawra al-Arabiyya al-Kubra (Beirut. 
1966), p. 204; Ireland, Iraq, pp. 304-9, 

6. George Stitt, A Prince of Arabia: The Emir Shereef Ali Haider (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1948), pp. 223 and 225; see the Near East, 9 September 1920, 
for a long letter by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, an Afghan, in support of Haydar. 

7. The Stitt family were active campaigners on Haydar’s behalf and aroused the ire 
of the British government; see C. O. 730/13 for their activities which occasioned 
Shuckburgh’s reply. 

8. Paraphrase telegram, received 12 April 1921, in 17766 of C. O. 730/1. 
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approach between the two men. “Here [in England], unless he splits his 
vote, an additional candidate is sometimes a help to the strongest candi- 
date. It is presumed you have satisfied yourself about this. I had rather 
pictured three or four candidates of whom one was pre-eminent. But 
the decision rests with you. Cox persisted and informed Churchill on 
3 June that the shaykh of Muhammara had ceased to compete. 

A somewhat different approach was adopted toward another rumored 
candidate, Ibn Sa‘ud. What concerned the British was not so much 
his actual candidacy—Wahhabi extremism alienated him from the 
Shi‘ites—as his hostility toward the sharifians and his ability to in- 
tervene in Mesopotamia. When Cox learned of the Cabinet decision to 
table the Cairo proposals on subsidies in Arabia, he protested to Church- 
ill. As regards proposal made in the case of Bin Saud it is most urgent 
that decision should be come to before I reach Baghdad. I beg to ob- 
serve that increase of his subsidy is an essential factor in the general 
scheme of Policy presented by conference.“ 10 On 4 May a letter was 
sent to Ibn Sa‘ud through his agent in Baghdad, Ahmad Ibn Thanayan, 
informing him of some of the measures decided upon at Cairo. Cox 
assured Ibn Sa‘ud that the subsidy would be continued and offered him 
a special cash gift of £20,000 in case at the present juncture you might 
be troubled with any temporary inconvenience.” In addition, he stated 
that Britain was prepared to acknowledge his title of Sultan of Najd 
and its dependencies—if he wished to assume it. But in return Ibn Sa‘ud 
was asked to refrain from any aggressive action against the Hijaz, Ku- 
wayt, or Iraq; to cooperate in facilitating the pilgrimage to the holy 
cities of Arabia; to accept British guidance in his foreign policy; and 
“should such a contingency arise as the accession of a son of the Sherif 
to the rulership of Iraq you should be prepared to enter into a treaty 
of neighbourly peace with him.” 

This tactic succeeded, to the relief of both Churchill and Cox. In a 
letter to Cox, written prior to his receipt of the above letter, Ibn Sa‘ud 
referred to rumors of Faysal’s coming to Iraq and explained how im- 
possible it would be for him to accept such a development.!* By con- 
trast, on 22 August Cox reported a most satisfactory reply from Ibn 
9. Churchill to Cox, 14 Apri] 1921, ibid. 

10. Cox to Churchill, received 29 March 1921, in 15549 of ibid. 


11. 29463, C. O. 730/2. 
12. Cox to Churchill, no. 214, 22 June 1921, in 32183 of ibid. 
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Sa‘ud to his letter of 4 May. He had accepted the Faysal decision while 

acknowledging Britain’s warm attitude toward his own assumption of a 

royal title; he also accepted “with thanks and dignity” the financial 

assistance offered him. a 
Vet another source of concern arose from the persistent sentiment on 

behalf of a Turkish prince —Burhan al-Din, a son of Sultan Abdul 

Hamid, being the one most frequently mentioned. This sentiment can 

be partially explained in terms of the recrudescence of pro- Turkish 

support, the decline in British prestige in the wake of 1920, and Kemalist 
activity within Mesopotamia. Fear of Turkish resurgence had in fact 
become so strong by January, 1921, that it was used as an argument 
in justifying the need for a sharifian candidate. As Gertrude Bell wrote: 

“T believe that if we could put up a son of the Sharif at once he might 

yet sweep the board; if we hesitate, the tide of public opinion may turn 

overwhelmingly to the Turks.“ “ Sir Percy Cox reported that among the 

politicians of Baghdad the candidates stood in the following order: a 

Turkish prince first, followed by a son of the sharif, the Naqib, and 

Sayyid Talib; in his opinion the choice rested between the first two.!5 
Further disconcerting news arrived telling of Turkish activity along 

the northern border of Iraq and of propaganda among the Indian troops. 

This activity was alleged to be under the direction of Shaykh Ahmad 

al-Sanusi, either the deputy of Burhan al-Din or himself a candidate. 

While neither the threat of Turkish attack nor of a Turkish candidate 

actually materialized, they did contribute to a great deal of uneasiness 

during the summer months of 1921. 

As the Turkish challenge to Faysal receded, it was replaced by the 
far more serious one posed by the Naqib and Sayyid Talib. The Naqib 
of Baghdad had long been a valuable associate of the British adminis- 
tration in Mesopotamia. His candidacy might have received full support 
from Great Britain but for two major handicaps: his advanced age; and 
the poor character of his sons, which would endanger a monarchy 
founded upon the principle of filial succession. 

13. Paraphrase telegram from Cox, no. 414, 22 August 1921, in 42702 of C. O. 730/4. 
To this Churchill replied: “I congratulate you on successful result of your diplo- 
macy. General purport of letter is most gratifying.” 

14. Lady Bell, The Letters of Gertrude Bell, 2:585 (22 January 1921). 

15. Note on “Mesopotamia: Question of a Turkish Ruler,” submitted to the Co- 
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When his political views were solicited in 1919, the Naqib spoke out 
strongly for the distinction between Iraq and the Hijaz, going so far as 
to say: “I would rather a thousand times have the Turks back in the 
‘Iraq than see the Sharif or his sons installed here”; yet in the next 
breath he excluded himself from consideration as a political head of 
state.! By April, 1921, however, anxious over the growing evidence of 
British support for Faysal, the Naqib appeared ready to reverse his 
previously unalterable position. Upon his return to Cairo, Sir Percy 
Cox had a long conversation with the Naqib, who denied any thought 
of becoming king of Mesopotamia or of having any active ambition. He 
would not exert himself in any way to bring about such a denouement, 
but, if he were to find himself spontaneously elected by the free un- 
fettered will of the people, he was not prepared to say that he would not 
as a patriot of Iraq accept the responsibility.“ The Naqib unquestion- 
ably possessed the character, prestige, and respect desired of a leading 
candidate; he lacked only the dynamism and ambition necessary to keep 
Faysal from the throne. 

These very qualities were conspicuous in the person of Sayyid Talib, 
however. His personal ambition had been known to the British for many 
years but had not prevented their utilizing him during the 1920 dis- 
orders to serve their interests. Even his foremost supporter, H. St. John 
Philby, who was acting as British adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, 
characterized him as “quite obviously the outstanding man in ‘Iraq in 
intellect and strength, but .. . quite unscrupulous, and for that he was 
feared by all and hated by most.“ is What made him tolerable was his 
frequently stated conviction that the welfare of Mesopotamia depended 
upon acceptance of the British mandate. 

Consequently, while agreed as to Talib’s ability and disabilities, Brit- 
ish officials involved in Mesopotamian affairs differed over the role he 
was to play. Writing in October, 1920, Cornwallis rejected Talib as a 


16. “Self-Determination in Mesopotamia,” memorandum no. S-24, 22 February 1919, 
app. 1, “Political Views of the Naqib of Baghdad,” British Museum. 

17. Cox to Churchill, 11 April 1921, “Future Ruler of Mesopotamia,” in 17873 of 
C. O. 730/1. 
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candidate: . . the previous career of Seyyid Taleb is sufficiently lurid 
to debar him from serious consideration . . . except in the improbable 
event of there being a strong and universal popular demand for him.“ 1 
By contrast, A. T. Wilson had at one time suggested Talib as head of the 
Arab state. Interestingly, at the height of the Mesopotamian wave of 
violence, Montagu had proposed that the support of the pro-British na- 
tionalists be secured through two possible leaders, Faysal and Talib, 
and that “possibly we may run both, Saiyab [sic] Talib as Governor of 
Basrah and Feisal as Arab ‘king’ at Baghdad.”*° Philby saw Talib as 
“director of the destinies of an independent ‘Iraq for years to come”?! 
and devoted himeelf to fulfilling the vision. Sir Percy Cox preferred in- 
stead to satisfy Talib’s desire for power by entrusting him with respon- 
sibility as minister of the interior. 

The danger inherent in giving Talib power within the government 
became real when the question of a monarch was reopened and Talib 
began to campaign in earnest. He found one source of support in his 
official adviser, Philby, and another in the opportunity to appoint local 
district officials loyal to himself. Further, his position enabled him to 
travel extensively throughout the country. British plans were therefore 
disrupted in March by news that the Naqib of Baghdad and Sayyid Talib 
apparently had agreed to concert their efforts. The first confirmation 
was received at Cairo when Bonham Carter cabled on the 18th: “. . . 
resignation of the Naqib who undoubtedly now entertains hopes of be- 
ing elected must be reckoned on, and the active opposition of Talib, who 
I am informed, has agreed to support him on the condition that the 
position is not hereditary.”2? 

With the Naqib thus lending his name and prestige, Sayyid Talib set 
off on what was termed a tour of inspection. In meetings with tribal 
leaders and in public speeches he put forth the slogan al-‘Irag li’l-‘Iraqi- 
yin, “Iraq for the Iraqis,” an obvious reference to the Arabian origin of 
Faysal and his family. At the same time Talib was careful to moderate 
his words by emphasizing once again the imperative need for coopera- 
tion with Great Britain. During March reports reached Cairo and Lon- 
19. 18 October 1920, in E12756 of F.O. 371/5231. 

20. E10440, F.O. 371/5229, circulated as C.P. 1790 on 25 August 1920. 


21. Philby, Arabian Days, p. 189. 
22. Bonham Carter to Cox, no. 50, 18 March 1921, in 2145] of C. O. 730/14. 
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don telling of Talib’s being accorded “a magnificent reception every- 
where. 285 Alarm increased when word came that the pro-Turkish party 
and Ibn Sa‘ud were also exerting their influence covertly on behalf of 
the Nagib in opposition to a sharifian candidate. 

The growing threat posed by the Naqib-Talib coalition prompted Cox 
to hasten back from Cairo. Having disposed of the minor problem of 
the shaykh of Muhammara, he turned to the far more serious threat. 
Confronting the Naqib on 11 April, Cox detected a change of attitude, 
particularly with regard to the prospects of his accepting a popular 
draft. Referring to the many rumors of British support for Faysal, the 
Nagib sought assurance that Britain would refrain from becoming active 
on behalf of any individual candidate. He did concede, however, the 
need for His Majesty’s Government to be satisfied that the individual 
desired or elected was an Anglophile and acceptable from the point of 
view of British interests. Such assurance was approved by both Church- 
ill and Cox. 

Less than a week later the backbone of resistance to the Cairo deci- 
sion on behalf of Faysal was shattered by one decisive act. On 17 April 
Cox issued a communiqué to the people of Iraq informing them that 
Sayyid Talib had been removed from Baghdad in the interest of law 
and order and good Government” after having delivered a speech con- 
taining “an unseemly threat of recourse to armed force against His 
Majesty's Government. 

Events between Cox's meeting with the Naqib and the enforced exile 
of Sayyid Talib to Ceylon are unclear, and several aspects of the episode 


23. See Mesopotamian Intelligence Report no. 9, 15 March 1921, in 20750 of C. O. 
730/1; see also Khayri al Amri, “al-Sira‘u al-Siyasiyu hawla al- Arsh al- Iraqi, 
1920-1921,” in Dirãsãt Arabiyya, February, 1967, pp. 35-36. 

24. 17873, C. O. 730/1. Cox’s efforts at dissuading the Naqib are striking when com- 
pared with a note written by him from Baghdad on 22 April 1918; it reads in 
part: “If it is decided that we should have a nominal headpiece .. . I think... 
that it would be possible to find a local candidate, and I cannot see the least 
justification or necessity for introducing one of the family of the Sherif of Mecca 
to play this role. . . . In my opinion, we have in the Naqib of Baghdad and his 
family a dynastic element which would carry the necessary moral sanction .. . in 
Iraq as a whole” (Political Department memoranda, B. 284, I. O.) 

25. Cox to Churchill, 17 Apri] 1921, “Saiyid Talib: Removal from Government,” in 
18628 of C. O. 730/1; see also Report on ‘Iraq Administration, October, 1920- 
March, 1922, pp. 10-11, 126. 
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are subject to controversy. What does emerge from the official papers is 
the following: 

On the evening of 13 April, as part of the open campaign to project 
himself as an independent, national figure, Sayyid Talib invited the 
French consul, the Persian consul general, several tribal leaders, and a 
number of other persons to a private dinner in honor of Percival Lan- 
don, correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. In the course of the evening 
he complained that the British officials were not entirely neutral in re- 
gard to the selection of a ruler, whereas the people of Iraq were deter- 
mined to have freedom of choice. Here Talib allegedly pointed to the 
Arab chiefs and cautioned that they and their armed tribesmen would 
ask why the professed British policy of impartiality was not being car- 
ried out. He went on to say that at any sign of Great Britain’s taking 
sides the Naqib was prepared to appeal to the Islamic world for sup- 
port. 20 

If, as alleged, the speech was so inflammatory, there is no explanation 
why Sir Percy Cox was not informed of its contents earlier than the 
16th. Nor is there any adequate explanation of why he responded 80 
sharply, except to illustrate the uneasiness which the Naqib- Talib move - 
ment occasioned among the British. Nevertheless, Cox accepted as ac- 
curate the secondary report given him by Miss Bell, who was admittedly 
hostile to Talib and dedicated to the sharifian cause, as related to her by 
a Mr. Tod, manager of the Mesopotamian-Persian Corporation, who 
knew Arabic, and by Mr. Landon, who did not. 

After a brief consultation with General Haldane, the plan for remov- 
ing Talib from the political scene was quickly put into effect. According 
to Philby, Sayyid Talib had had a long-standing invitation to afternoon 
tea at the Residency on the 16th. To avoid implication, Cox excused 
himself with apologies. Upon leaving the house, Talib’s car was blocked 
by British lorries just beyond the driveway and he was seized by a Major 
Bovill and a Captain Cox. He was carried off in an armored car to a 
launch waiting downstream to take him to Basra, and from there was 
conveyed to Ceylon, where he was joined by his family.?’ The official 


26. This account is the one given Churchill by Cox on 16 April 1921, in 18676 of 
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version, however, merely notes that he “was successfully arrested in a 
public thoroughfare. 26 

In explaining his action to Churchill, Cox offered as justification the 
fact that none of the leaders of the 1920 uprising had said anything that 
came as close to threatening a recourse to force as had Sayyid Talib. An 
additional factor was the high official position held by Talib, which 
made his remarks, admitted to be indiscreet even by Philby, quite in- 
tolerable” to Cox.” Yet the possibility that the deportation might be 
condemned as a trick to remove a constant rival of Britain's favorite 
candidate had to be reckoned with, and Cox advised the colonial secre- 
tary that the best approach would be to cite Talib’s earlier self-denial of 
his candidacy. Thus reassured, Churchill wired his approval on 20 
April. 

Whatever its damage to British protestations of impartiality, and 
however it might be construed in Mesopotamia itself, the deportation of 
Sayyid Talib in effect swept the field clear of any potential rival to Amir 
Faysal. This was gradually acknowledged in London, where the news 
was met with relief. Reader Bullard, in minuting a related file, expressed 
the view that there was no thought of forcing an amir on Iraq, “but we 
could hardly be criticised for exercising a right of veto if a man with 
whom we felt we could not work seemed likely to succeed in the elec- 
tions. o Perhaps the most candid admission of the fortuitous nature of 
the event came from Shuckburgh at the year’s end, when Faysal was 
already safely installed. “Saiyid Talib’s removal from Iraq was essen- 
tial to the success of the Sherifian policy, and his own intemperate be- 
haviour afforded clear justification for the drastic steps that were 
taken.“ 31 As related by Hubert Young, Churchill lightheartedly con- 
cluded that one advantage of being under the Colonial Office . . . is that 
it has an almost unlimited selection of salubrious spots for the planting 
out of objectionable people.“ 

But in Mesopotamia the impact was of a more somber nature. De- 


28. 18676, C. O. 730/1; see also a critical, somewhat belated account of the kidnap- 
ping” in The Times, “Mesopotamian Mystery,” 28 and 29 December 1921. 
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prived of its actual leader, the anti-sharifian movement collapsed. Anx- 
ious to vindicate himself, on 21 April Cox informed London that there 
were many expressions of satisfaction, relief, and even congratulation 
rather than any signs of dissatisfaction or resentment. The only slightly 
discordant note was a remark by the French consul that what Talib had 
said seemed to be no more than what he had said many times before. 

In condemning Talib, Cox, mindful of the important function still 
being fulfilled by the Naqib, studiously avoided implicating him; conse- 
quently, the Naqib accepted the deportation with “complete loyalty.” By 
1 May Miss Bell was reporting that, while the Naqib had in no way with- 
drawn his candidacy, he showed signs of relaxing his determined oppo- 
sition to the sharifians to the extent of saying that the country will do 
best to follow the wishes of His Majesty’s Government whatever they 
may be.“ An air of resignation prevailed in the country as well. 

By virtue of Cox’s drastic action, Mesopotamian politics were no 
longer dominated by personalities, or rather were dominated by the 
single personality of Amir Faysal. Such opposition as remained was 
based instead on issues, such as the form of government appropriate to 
Mesopotamia. Much to the consternation of the British officials who had 
committed themselves to a sharifian monarch, there arose a sentiment in 
favor of the continuance of the existing regime under control of a high 
commissioner. Propaganda was also expressed for treatment of Basra 
on separate lines, for creation of a republic, and for importation of a 
Turkish prince.“ All four suggestions were debated by the public as 
alternatives to a monarchy under Faysal. Cox, however, felt confident 
that Faysal’s actual presence in the country would shift the balance de- 
cisively in favor of a monarchy, and he devoted himself to preparing for 
the amir’s arrival. What hampered him throughout the three phases 
leading to the enthronement—competition, campaigning, and election— 
was the constant need to have British actions approximate British state- 
ments, to exert influence, and, if necessary, to bring pressure, without 
openly violating the promise of impartiality. 

A useful indication of British intent appeared in the instructions pre- 
sented to Cox when he became high commissioner. His orders read: 


33. Mesopotamian Intelligence Report no. 12, 1 May 1921, in 29462 of C. O. 730/2. 
34. Cox to Churchill (no. 171), 9 June 1921, in 28897 of ibid.; see also al-‘Amri, 
“al-Sira‘u al-Siyasiyu,” pp. 44-46, for Iraqi press comment. 
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“Suffice it to say: That the precise form of the Government to be cre- 
ated, in which the sovereignty of the Arab State will be vested, will be a 
matter for the free choice of the peoples of Mesopotamia, whose wishes 
you will endeavour to ascertain by whatever means you think fit. Sim- 
ilarly the choice of a ruler (if they decide in favour of a monarchy) will 
be left to them.“ 85 But this was superseded by the Cairo Conference and 
its decision on Faysal’s behalf. Even there, in the heady atmosphere of 
pro-sharifian support, the tactical dilemma could not be overlooked. As 
Churchill explained it: 


Both Cox and Miss Bell agree that if procedure is followed, appearance of 
Feisal in Mesopotamia will lead to his general adoption. But this will be 
partly because the mere fact that we have allowed him to return will uni- 
versally be interpreted as if it were a coupon election candidature. On the 
other hand, anything less than this course may lead to an incoherent verdict 
by a small majority in favour of an unsuitable candidate at elections scarcely 
worthy of name in so scattered and primitive a community.*® 


Therefore, what Churchill sought and received, and what Cox gave the 
broadest interpretation, was the “liberty to do our best in unostentatious 
ways in order to secure the adoption of Faysal. Thus, at the same 
time that assurances of neutrality toward the possible candidates were 
being given, contradictory actions were being taken, whether in remov- 
ing other candidates through a combination of persuasion and force, or 
in assisting Faysal by means of a detailed timetable. 

Mesopotamian leaders, like the Naqib, were told of Britain’s intention 
to refrain from becoming active on behalf of any individual candidate. 
In his Commons speech of 14 June, Churchill told the nation, and indi- 
rectly the people of Mesopotamia, that Faysal had been informed of his 
suitability as a candidate and that, if he is chosen, he will receive the 
countenance and support of Great Britain.“ To those officials within 
the High Commission who advised against too direct an involvement, 
Cox steadfastly maintained that Great Britain had no such intention. 


35. Revised draft from the India Office, with Cabinet approval, 28 August 1920, in 
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Philby, anxious about the prospects of his protégé, referred to repeated 
denials by Cox after Cairo of any British assistance to Faysal.°* The 
advice of Bonham Carter, who advocated “benevolent neutrality” as op- 
posed to support for either Faysal or Talib, was consciously rejected by 
the conferees at Cairo. He had pleaded on 18 March: “I would represent 
most emphatically that any attempt to impose a particular candidate on 
the country is most undesirable and may defeat its object, and that any 
pronouncement that may be interpreted to that effect should be avoided. 
It follows that at this stage at least our officers should maintain an atti- 
tude of neutrality.”*° Mere lip service was paid to such protestations in 
the succeeding crucial months. 

Vigorous denials or circumspect diplomatic notes were also used to 
allay French fears. As early as August, 1920, the French chargé d’af- 
faires warned that Faysal's enthronement would be regarded as un acte 
peu amical vis à vis de la France.” Responsibility for deflecting French 
opposition fell to the Foreign Office. Lord Hardinge told General Gou- 
raud in December that there was no foundation whatsoever to news- 
paper reports of Faysal’s having been designated ruler of Mesopotamia. 
By January, 1921, however, Sir Eyre Crowe was careful to avoid reply- 
ing directly when Count de Saint-Aulaire raised the issue and expressed 
French objections to Faysal personally. 

The impressions of a direct relationship between Faysal and Great 
Britain which prevailed in France were summed up by Paris-Midi on 20 
March when it referred derisively to Faysal as “lélégant émir de Berke- 
ley square.“ Yet British officials continued to issue formal denials. On 
23 March, in another of his direct confrontations with the French am- 
bassador, Lord Curzon claimed that since Faysal's arrival in England 
“no official communication” had been made to him regarding Mesopo- 
tamia and that “no plot existed between us on the matter”—this only a 
day after the Cabinet had approved the Cairo recommendations. Equally 
frank, if less devious, in his reply, the French ambassador said that 
whatever justification Britain might have, or whatever explanation 
might be given, nothing would alter the conviction of the French that 
there was a definite plan for installing Faysal and thereby rendering 
39. Philby, Arabian Days, pp. 196 and 200. 
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France's position in Syria more difficult.“? As the plan moved toward 
fulfillment, the French reaction, like that of the Mesopotamians to 
Talib’s deportation, surprised the British government in its mildness. 

Having committed everything to Faysal’s success, Cox and the Co- 
lonial Office worked to coordinate their efforts on his behalf from April 
to July. On 28 March Faysal used the Foreign Office wireless to send his 
father a telegram reporting the message from Lawrence to start at once 
for Mecca. Faysal, mentioning a report he had sent to Husayn on 1 
March concerning the favorable turn in his conversations in London, 
offered congratulations on the “return of confidence between Great Brit- 
ain and your Majesty as it was during most critical circumstances. 
Calling again at the Foreign Office on the 31st, prior to his departure, 
the amir was received by Mr. Lindsay, through whom he assured the 
British government of his intention to avoid “any action that could em- 
broil the British and the French authorities.“ He then sailed on the 
steamship Malwa, arriving at Port Said on 13 April. 

When the Colonial Office suggested that Lawrence accompany him 
from there to Jidda, the Foreign Office objected and re-emphasized the 
very delicate nature of the British undertaking. Curzon earnestly hoped 
that Churchill would not take any step which might confirm the French 
government in its impression that Britain had broken faith with France, 
not only by deliberately planning the amir’s candidacy but also by do- 
ing her utmost to further it at each stage. 

The Colonial Office then contented itself with having Lawrence confer 
secretly with the amir at Port Said, where Faysal was given further in- 
structions on the procedure to be followed. Faysal expressed apprecia- 
tion of Britain’s general policy and reiterated his intention to do all in 
his power to make it work; but he unexpectedly insisted as a condition 
of his proceeding that a British adviser, preferably Colonel Cornwallis, 
be assigned to his personal staff to accompany him on his fateful trip. 

Catching the British by surprise, Faysal’s precondition led to a flurry 
of cables between London and Baghdad. Churchill was initially reluc- 
tant, reasoning that to attach a British official to Faysal at that point 
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would compromise British assurances of neutrality. But by then it was 
difficult to counter Shuckburgh’s logic: We are staking everything on 
Feisal ‘making good’ in Mesopotamia. It would be folly to allow minor 
difficulties to deprive him of the officer whom he has asked for and with- 
out whom he may be unwilling to embark on his great adventure.”*5 
Despite the strong opposition of Sir Percy Cox, Churchill approved the 
temporary transfer of Cornwallis from Egypt to the staff of the high 
commissioner of Mesopotamia, regarding it as “so vital to [the] success 
of our policy that technical difficulties cannot be allowed to stand in the 
way. Having extracted this concession, which later served as a prece- 
dent, Faysal took leave of Lawrence and continued aboard the khedivial 
mail boat Tantah to Jidda. 

Faysal reached the Hijaz on 25 April. More than five years had 
elapsed since he had first set out to capture Damascus from the Turks. 
If he was hesitant to be reunited with his highly critical father, such 
fears were unfounded, for Husayn traveled from Mecca to greet him, 
gave a luncheon party in his honor, and, more important, took the occa- 
sion to assure the British consul that, “although my patience is almost 
exhausted, I will try to keep patient while I see what is going to hap- 
pen.“ Further, King Husayn asked that a message be communicated on 
his behalf to the British government: “As already stated, I am prepared 
to carry out the wishes of HMG, especially in the matter of which Feisal 
has informed me, and I have received from the people of Mesopotamia 
telegraphs asking for one of my sons. I am awaiting news of date of 
Feisal’s departure in order to notify Mesopotamians. . . .”4® 

While Faysal sojourned at Jidda, there was evidence of uneasiness in 
Mesopotamia and London. Intelligence reports referred to murmuring 
among the natives that Faysal was too “English,” and the long visit to 
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England was being cited as proof of his having become a foreigner. The 
Nagib as yet was keeping counsel only with himself regarding his own 
intentions. In London, as late as 29 May, General Haddad told a corre- 
spondent for the Basrah Times he was not aware that unofficial pro- 
posals had been made to Faysal concerning the throne of Mesopota- 
mia.“ The high commissioner’s staff was divided over the principle of 
monarchy, Faysal’s candidacy, and the nature of the British role in these 
important matters, and even Sir Percy Cox, preoccupied with orchestrat- 
ing all of the movements, showed signs of strain On 21 May he in- 
formed Churchill that it had been necessary to carry out bombing op- 
erations against two tribes as an example to the six different sections of 
the Nasiriya Division which had been deliberately defying the authority 
of the Arab government.“ He professed to having no doubt that a gen- 
eral conflagration would otherwise have resulted. This show of strength, 
of course, demonstrated to the entire country Great Britain’s intention 
to remain in complete control, and it proved effective. As if to compen- 
sate for the use of force, Cox issued a general amnesty the following 
week to all political offenders since the 1920 uprisings. 2 

Faysal, his reunion with the head of the sharifians a success, left Jidda 
on 12 June. He had obtained his father’s initial support for the Cairo 
program and of his own claim to the Mesopotamian throne. His atten- 
tion therefore turned to the future and the reception awaiting him in 
Iraq. With accomodations provided on the Northbrook and travel ex- 
penses paid by Great Britain, 52 Faysal and his retinue sailed for Basra, 
arriving there on the evening of 24 June. 
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Cox had laid the foundation for an impressive welcome. Mindful of 
the importance of public opinion and of the Naqib’s central position, he 
had persuaded the elderly president of the Provisional Council to partici- 
pate in welcoming the distinguished visitor to Iraq. Thus Faysal had 
received a private message from the Naqib while aboard ship. Addressed 
to “the Light of the Candle of the Family of the Prophet, the Pearly Star 
in the heaven of honour,” it read: “I have received with respect Your 
Highness’s telegram which proves Your Hashimid sentiments towards 
me and gives me the happy news of your arrival. Our hearts have been 
filled with pleasure. We thank you and pray for your speedy and safe 
arrival. The Ministers and the nation welcome you. Then, in a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers on 16 June, at the Naqib’s initiative a resolu- 
tion had been adopted that Faysal should be the guest of the national 
government and that all fitting hospitality was to be extended to him.™ 
Accordingly, on the 24th representatives of the high commissioner went 
aboard to welcome Faysal, acompanied by Philby, Ja‘far Pasha, the 
governor of Basra, and about 120 notables. 58 

The amir then disembarked and plunged into two days of activity. He 
rode in an automobile procession through the decorated streets of Basra, 
which were lined with crowds applauding and shouting welcome. The 
following day he received successive delegations from the nobility, no- 
tables, and guilds of Basra. In replying to several complimentary 
speeches, he thanked his adherents for their invitation and the reception 
committee for the cordial welcome given him. At a tea party and recep- 
tion later that evening he emphasized his humility and patriotism by 
saying: “As for myself I call Allah to witness that I come with no per- 
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sonal ambition but simply for purpose of serving my country. I swear 
also by tombs of my ancestors that I am fully prepared to render loyalty 
to man whom nation shall choose. 

On 29 June Faysal reached Baghdad, where he was enthusiastically 
received at the train station. Once again there was the inevitable proces- 
sion through the main streets followed by several smaller banquets, a 
visit to a Shi‘ite shrine, and an open-air banquet. At all these functions 
addresses were given which alluded to Faysal as “the King elect of 
“Iraq” and which were received with acclamation by the local audience. 
Conspicuously missing, however, was the Naqib, “whose infirmity pre- 
vents him from leaving the house.” On the 30th Faysal went personally 
to the Naqib’s house to see him. 

Despite these warm receptions, Faysal joined Cornwallis in telling 
Cox that there had been “a certain amount of lukewarmness and suspi- 
cion . .. apparent in Basrah and but little cordiality . . shown at Ker- 
bela or Najaf.“ ! Faysal tended to attribute such mild greetings to 
Philby’s less than enthusiastic attitude toward him. These complaints 
elicited a dual response from the high commissioner. He first repri- 
manded Faysal for his inclination to take the line that he had been sent 
as a candidate by the British and that it was therefore up to them “to do 
his business for him.” While assuring him that it would daily become 
easier for Britain to come into the open and render all possible help, 
Cox explained to Faysal why it was essential that he should pose pri- 
marily as the candidate of the people with British support, and not the 
converse. 

In addition, Cox considered as “highly improper” remarks made by 
Philby to the amir in favor of a republic and against Britain’s handling 
of the Talib episode. He was cognizant of Faysal’s being very bitter 
toward the junior officer and wished to avoid further friction. There was 
one more consideration: “Philby as Adviser in charge of Ministry of 
the Interior was obviously in a position in which his pronounced per- 
sonal views must inevitably exercise some influence over Arab and Brit- 
ish officials serving under him and thus even influence our elections. 
Therefore I consider it incompatible with the interests of HMG that he 
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should retain his post. Confronting Philby early in July, the high 
commissioner instructed him to relinquish his duties immediately, a 
decision which Churchill deemed wise in view of Philby’s “anti-Sherif- 
ian tendencies. 

As a result of Cox’s firm administrative action the situation im- 
proved. In an almost imperceptible shift in status from visitor to 
campaigner, Faysal began actively to seek native support. He made a 
series of speeches and forays into the countryside, in addition to re- 
ceiving tribal shaykks who came to the high commissioner to pay their 
respects. 

One such occasion was described vividly by Miss Bell, who accom- 
panied the amir on his visit to the Dulaim tribe at Ramadi. When Faysal 
had concluded his speech the shaykhs told him, We swear allegiance to 
you because you are acceptable to the British Government.” As Miss 
Bell wrote: “Faisal was a little surprised. He looked quickly round to me 
smiling and then he said, ‘No one can doubt what my relations are to 
the British, but we must settle our affairs together.’ He looked at me 
again, and I held out my two hands, clasped together as a symbol of the 
Union of the Arab and British Governments. o She undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the feelings of Cox, Ja‘far, Nuri, Cornwallis, and Faysal when 
she wrote on 30 June, “One is straining every nerve all the time to pull 
the matter forward; talking, persuading, writing, I find myself carrying 
on the argument even in my sleep. 1 But the effort was bearing fruit. 
Churchill, capturing the note of renewed optimism in his cable of 9 July, 
repeated his confidence in Sir Percy Cox. “I am very anxious not to 
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burden you with rigid instructions but to support you in every way in 
the difficult task you are discharging with a measure of success which is 
increasing. 

As the situation improved and Faysal impressed his audiences, suc- 
cess confronted Cox and the British government with the need to make 
yet another important decision; at no time had there been an explicit 
understanding of just how Faysal was to be confirmed in his designated 
position. 

Beginning at the Cairo Conference, a certain ambiguity on the subject 
of Faysal’s ratification had developed. The original proposal in advance 
of the conference had called for the “selection” of an Arab ruler by the 
Council of State, providing Cox could ensure that the council would in- 
deed select Faysal. Once assembled in Cairo the experts had perpetuated 
this imprecision. While subscribing to the need for the prior formation 
of a local government of “real prestige and authority,” for a monarchy, 
and for Faysal as the first ruler, they stopped short of defining actual 
procedure. As Churchill informed the prime minister on 14 March, 
“Method of choice will require careful study in order to avoid confused 
or meaningless expression of Mesopotamian opinion.”® Cox suggested 
that a national assembly be convened which would select a monarch 
from among the candidates, and he promised that, if necessary, the as- 
sembly could be ready to meet and vote within six weeks of his return. 
But the attention of the conference was diverted by Miss Bell and Colonel 
Lawrence, both of whom assumed that Faysal would be received with 
unanimous approval, thus precluding the need for formal machinery. 
Point eight of the “Suggested Programme and Time-Table for Mesopo- 
tamia” therefore read: “It is expected that Faisal’s announcement, fol- 
lowed by his arrival in the country, would result in such a definite ex- 
pression of public feeling on his behalf as would make it unnecessary 
for us to ask the Congress to discuss the question of the ruler; they 
would simply confirm directly or indirectly his nomination.” A strik- 
ing feature of the conference minutes, as well as of the Cairo-London 
telegrams and replies, is their variegated phraseology. The word “se- 
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lection” appears quite frequently, in preference to “election,” as do the 
equally neutral terms “adoption” and accepted. 

If anything seems obvious it is that elections were deemed inappropri- 
ate by all those involved in the conference. Cox had volunteered in De- 
cember, 1920, that, as regards the people of this country, I am doubt- 
ful if the Congress will ever reach a result on the question of the ruler, 
and believe that majority would prefer to have the question decided for 
them. . . Shuckburgh, concerned about French opinion, candidly 
told a Colonial Office colleague on 17 March: We could no doubt so 
arrange matters as to make it appear that Mesopotamia was voting of its 
own free will for a particular ruler; but this would not deceive the 
French for a moment. It would be camouflage... Again, in a memo 
to the Cabinet, he wrote that a genuine plebiscite was an impossibility 
in a country like Mesopotamia, citing the inconclusive effort made along 
such lines shortly after the armistice.“s Churchill also objected to an 
election. Stressing technical difficulties and a traditional assumption of 
imperialist logic, he made reference to the scattered and primitive popu- 
lation of Mesopotamia. Yet after his return to Baghdad, Cox, in a sur- 
prising reversal, became the champion of the electoral method. 

A gap in communications, so typical of Britain’s pre-Cairo policy in 
the Middle East, seemed to reappear during the tense and fluid summer 
months in Iraq. Expressing Colonial Office understanding of the plan, 
Shuckburgh wrote in June that the election of an Arab ruler for Meso- 
potamia was not contemplated. All indications leaned toward the elec- 
tion to the national assembly of a large proportion of pro-sharifian 
members who would then merely confirm an offer of the crown to Fay- 
sal.“ Then, on 5 July Churchill, writing to Cox, urged “striking while 
the iron is hot.” He thought that perhaps Faysal, given his reported 
cordial reception, could be declared amir of Iraq, after which the pro- 
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spective assembly would confirm the decision. In short, the desire for a 
fait accompli suggested abandonment of a complicated, lengthy process 
of first electing an assembly which would only then select Faysal. 

At that point Cox stressed the importance of surface appearances. 
Rather than consent fully to the call for haste emanating from London, 
he drew attention to the need for “carefully safeguarding our own pro- 
ceedings vis-a-vis public constitutional correctness” in order to avoid 
accusation from any quarter.“ Once again seizing the initiative, and 
without waiting for a full hearing in London, he sought a compromise: 
election of a national assembly would be replaced by a national election 
of Iraq’s first monarch. Accordingly, on 9 July he informed Churchill 
of his intended reply to the Council of Ministers on why issuance of the 
promised electoral law was being delayed. He would express regret at 
the unavoidable delay arising from the difficulty in providing the Kurd- 
ish communities with the special safeguards to which they were entitled 
under the Treaty of Sévres. He then told of the need to devise more 
speedy machinery to obtain an early decision since there was now “an 
insistent demand on the part of [the] public for [an] immediate oppor- 
tunity to decide who should be their ruler.”” 

On 11 July, the Council of Ministers passed a unanimous resolution 
declaring Amir Faysal king of Iraq, provided that the resulting regime 
“shall be a constitutional, representative and democratic Government 
limited by law.” On 16 July the council authorized a plebiscite. That 
same day Cox issued a communiqué which read: “Whereas this resolu- 
tion of Council has come to me for confirmation and whereas I have 
little doubt that it reflects the prevailing views of people, yet without 
fortifying myself with a specific expression of assent of people I do not 
feel justified in confirming it, and I am accordingly asking Council to 
authorise Minister of Interior to take requisite steps in order that such 
expression may be obtained.“ 2 Perhaps the most plausible explanation 
of this volte face by Cox lay in the collapse of all meaningful opposition 
to Faysal’s candidacy, which permitted the luxury and innovation of a 


70. Cox to Churchill (no. 280, personal and private), 9 July 1921, in 34418 of F. O. 
371/6352. 

71. Cox to Churchill (no. 281), received 9 July 1921, ibid. 

72. Cox to Churchill (no. 294), 12 July 1921, in 34963 of C. O. 730/3. In a clear in- 
dication of the distinction he made between reality and the impression given, 
Cox added that, his reference to the Ministry of the Interior notwithstanding, 
“Feisal, myself and Naqib will discuss and decide on the precise nature of steps 
to be taken.” 
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national expression on behalf of the amir. In any case, Churchill had 
little choice but to continue his trust in the high commissioner; on 15 
July he wired: “Your action has my entire approval.” 

Less centralised and more expeditious machinery” was hastily im- 
provised. The Ministry of the Interior issued instructions requiring that 
representative committees of the inhabitants record their opinion on 
the council resolution in favor of Faysal. Provincial governors were 
then entrusted with the ballots and forwarded them to Baghdad. The 
declarations were simple in form, wording, and connotation. 


We, the undersigned, residents of Nahiya/Mahallah in 
Qadha/Town of in the Liwah of have 
heard, understood and fully considered the above Resolution of the Council 
of State: and it results tha. express themselves in agree- 
ment therewith, and profess their allegiance to Amir Faisal, while have sig- 
nified their dissent 


Although it was not until 18 August that the Ministry of the Interior 
announced that “an overwhelming majority of the people of the coun- 
try” had supported the council’s choice of Faysal, Cox cabled Church- 
ill on 31 July, “Results of referendum from most places have already 
reached me and no doubt remains as to issue. The remainder of his 


73. Intelligence Report no. 18, 1 August 1921, in 44326 of C. O. 730/4. 

74. Despite a thorough investigation of Colonial Office documents, the present au- 
thor was unable to discover detailed figures on the election results. And it would 
appear that London never received specific totals, for as late as 9 March 1922 
Churchill, when asked in Parliament how many votes there had been, replied: 
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The only statistics provided by the high commissioner’s office are contained in 
Intelligence Report no. 19, 15 August 1921. While in no way corresponding to 
the claim of balloting in the thousands, they do indicate the absence of a choice. 


Liwah Madhbatahs in Favor of Faysal Against 
Baghdad 157 (68 on condition that Iraq 

be fully sovereign) — 
Dulaim 26 — 
Basrah 47 — 
Diyalah 41 — 
Hillah 41 — 
Karbala 28 — 
Amarah 7 (5 on condition that British 

Mandate will continue) — 
Mosul 68 
Kirkuk 20 21 
Muntafiq (Madhbatahs not yet received) 
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telegram looked to the future: an early coronation, recognition of the 
monarchy by other of the Great Powers, and the nature of the formal 
British-Iraqi relationship. 

With Faysal’s victory all but assured, Churchill and Cox anticipated 
no further obstacles to the full implementation of the Cairo decisions 
on Mesopotamia. But on the eve of the coronation still another challenge 
arose, and from the least expected source—Faysal himself. Having duti- 
fully complied with British instructions and advice for half a year, he 
suddenly expressed dissent, insisting upon a revision, prior to enthrone- 
ment, of the relationship with his patrons based on the principle of 
Mesopotamian sovereignty. This brief episode, while showing the mu- 
tual, sometimes embarrassing commitment of the two parties to each 
other, also offers a preview of the central issue which was to dominate 
Anglo-Iraqi relations in the future. 

The Middle East Department had suggested that, as the second item 
on its agenda, the Cairo Conference discuss proposals for readjusting 
relations between His Majesty’s Government and the Mesopotamian 
government that would shortly come into being. In particular, the neces- 
sity for retaining control of Mesopotamia’s foreign relations and re- 
sponsibility for her external defense were underlined. A division of 
authority was foreseen whereby Great Britain would be responsible for 
the diplomatic and military protection of Mesopotamia against attack 
from overseas or from French Syria, Turkey, Persia, or Muhammara. 
Although a number of related political questions were prepared for dis- 
cussion, the conference did not delve into the subject directly, neglecting 


See 46069 of C. O. 730/4. 

On 29 July the Times of Mesopotamia carried a report of the voting in Basra 
Province, where not a single vote against Faysal was recorded, and suggested the 
electors deemed it advisable to be politically “in the swim.” Writing in 1924, 
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“whatever its shortcomings to Western standards, has certainly been the freest 
election ever held in any Oriental country” (Churchill, “Mesopotamia and the 
New Government, p. 696). 
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it in favor of the more pressing financial and military aspects and the 
timetable for installing Faysal. 

Consequently, when Lawrence met Faysal for consultation at Port 
Said, he was authorized only to assure the amir that “in [your] first 
public statement in Iraq [you] will be allowed to say that His Majesty's 
Government have agreed that after ratification of the Organic Law, 
modifications in the mandate may be made by negotiations” between 
Britain and the duly constituted government. 7s Yet Faysal later claimed 
to have departed from that meeting with a different impression—that a 
. treaty would replace the mandate. 

The subject next surfaced in August when Churchill advised Cox that 
a treaty would be inserted into the future Organic Law. In the meantime, 
he warned, “the situation cannot be defined and Feisal cannot exercise 
plenary sovereign functions. Cox then discussed the subject at length 
with Faysal. The results were as unsatisfactory as they were disconcert- 
ing. The monarch-designate declared himself altogether unable to accept 
the throne on the basis indicated by London. Further, he asked that 
arrangements for his coronation be deferred until a satisfactory solu- 
tion could be reached.” 

Churchill, visibly angered by the crisis, sent an immediate and au- 
thoritative reply on 15 August. Cox was instructed to advise Faysal that 
whether under a mandatory or treaty arrangement Britain expected to 
be consulted “so long as we are meeting heavy financial charges in Mes- 
opotamia.” Acknowledging the promise to convert the mandate into a 
treaty, he stated it would be done only after the new government was 
duly constituted. Churchill then admonished the amir, advising that he 
show himself capable of maintaining peace and order unaided before 
becoming full sovereign, and this will certainly take some time.” Con- 
scious of the necessity to have Faysal crowned without delay, Churchill 
sought to end his message in a somewhat more conciliatory tone. Faysal 


75. Churchill to Lawrence, 19 April 1921 (clear the line), E4700, F.O. 371/6365. 

76. Churchill to Cox, 9 August 1921 (clear the line), 38479, C. O. 730/3. The co- 
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was to be told that Britain regarded as binding his promise, made 
apparently to Lawrence, to accept the mandate system. For her part, 
Britain proposed to go further than her undertaking and to make the 
treaty arrangement as soon as possible. Cox was urged to keep London 
appraised but, at the same time, not to delay taking any necessary 
action. 

The impasse was broken and the crisis ended for the moment when 
Faysal capitulated upon receipt of Churchill’s message. With a sense of 
relief, the high commissioner notified the Colonial Office on 16 August 
that Faysal, despite his displeasure, felt it would be highly prejudicial 
to the interests of all parties if any further delay occurred. The fact that 
Faysal already saw himself in an unenviable, even impossible, position 
is apparent from Cox’s report on their most recent conversation. “Speak- 
ing generally he [Faysal] feels his accession must be marked by some 
(? definite) outward sign of change. If impression is given that he is 
merely a puppet in hands of British his influence will be (? weak) and 
he will not be able to recover it. He is convinced it would be far better 
for British interests if everything possible is done to strengthen him in 
eyes of people. Churchill was insisting upon a definite provision for 
safeguarding the authority of the high commissioner; Faysal asked that 
the relationship be founded on a “cordiality of co-operation” between 
the amir and the high commissioner and a readiness on the part of the 
former to accept advice from the latter. Cox admitted that he was moved 
by the amir’s logic and even felt inclined “to take our courage in both 
hands and give Feisal position he presses for“ 

On 19 August the “Committee on the Proposed Treaty with the Emir 
Feisal” met at the Colonial Office to discuss the issues raised in the chal- 
lenge from Faysal. Churchill, Curzon, and Montagu, attended by their 
legal advisers, reached two conclusions: (1) Faysal’s accession should 
take place as scheduled, with the treaty being drafted subsequently; (2) 
a complete statement of the way in which the British government had 
carried out the mandate for Mesopotamia, and of the political develop- 
ments which led to the proposal to exercise the mandate by means of a 
treaty with Faysal, should be prepared for the League of Nations. 


78. Cox to Churchill (no. 396), 16 August 1921, in 41499 of C. O. 730/4. 
79. Cox to Churchill (no. 397), 17 August 1921, in 41616, ibid. 
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Churchill accordingly provided Sir Percy Cox with the text of a 
declaration which Faysal was expected to incorporate into his speech 
from the throne. This was accompanied by a reassertion of the previous 
position that, while no doubt existed as to the two parties “working to- 
gether quite easily and happily in practice,” a formal guarantee of the 
British role was essential. For the British, it was suggested, “must be in 
a position to show that in making the treaty we are still legally in posi- 
tion to discharge and are not seeking to evade the responsibilities we 
have assumed towards League of Nations. It is essential that we be able 
to show that we have acted honourably before the nations of the world 
and in true interests of Iraq.”®! Faysal was then induced to sign an ad 
interim statement, drafted by Cox, which recognized the international 
and mandate obligations of Great Britain; the statement would suffice 
until Churchill could telegraph more precise details about these obliga- 
tions. Although the amir conformed to the demand, he added, . . it 
would be very much more satisfactory to me to have fuller information 
as to sort of obligations that are meant and I beg you to ask meanwhile 
for a fuller explanation if you have no objection.”®? 

Assurances having been extracted, the path was cleared finally for the 
accession ceremony. And on 23 August, in a show of pageantry which, 
in the words of the high commissioner, “passed off brilliantly,” Faysal 
was installed as the first monarch of Iraq. At this historic ceremony the 
new king spoke warmly of Great Britain and looked to a future of close 
cooperation and of consultation with Sir Percy Cox, whom he referred 
to glowingly as having “proved his friendship to the Arabs in a manner 
which will ever live in their affectionate memory. 

With Faysal’s accession a new era in the history of the country was 
inaugurated, and steps were taken to institutionalize the transition. On 
the following Friday, the name of Faysal ibn Husayn was inserted in 
the khutba, or religious sermon. The word “Iraq” replaced Mesopo- 
tamia” in all official correspondence. Faysal called upon the Nagib to 
serve as prime minister, and on 10 September the formation of a new 


81. Churchill to Cox (personal and secret), 20 August 1921, in 41616 of C. O. 730/4. 
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cabinet was announced. In an interview with Lord Hardinge on 15 Sep- 
tember, M. Briand, speaking in conciliatory terms, “saw no reason why, 
in the course of time, there should not be perfectly satisfactory rela- 
tions” between King Faysal and the French authorities in Syria.“ And 
by 3 November enough progress had been evidenced to justify the next 
phase of British troop withdrawal in fulfillment of the hope expressed at 
Cairo. 

Beneath this surface of progress through cooperation, however, Fay- 
sal’s original demand for a greater degree of independence continued to 
strain British relations with the monarchy. The secretary of state for the 
colonies, while professing to understand the king’s reluctance to commit 
himself unduly, nevertheless was disappointed by the lack of trust. Yet 
he still refused to specify the exact obligations which Faysal would be ex- 
pected to assist in fulfilling, calling the task of specification “difficult if 
not impossible.” He ended on a note of resolve to work with and through 
the king, since “we are determined not to allow our faith in him to be 
shaken by his reluctance to take action which might prejudice his posi- 
tion in the country. In a very real sense each became a prisoner of the 
other. 

The end of 1921 found Churchill in an irritable state of mind, a result 
of the disturbing news that was arriving almost daily from various parts 
of the Arab world. A draft of a proposed telegram to Cox, although 
never sent, reveals his brusque attitude toward Faysal. In a note to 
Shuckburgh on 24 November he wrote: 


I am getting tired of all these lengthy telegrams about Feisal and his state of 
mind. There is too much of it. Six months ago we were paying his hotel bill 
in London, and now I am forced to read day after day 800-word messages on 
questions of his status and his relations with foreign Powers. Has he not got 
some wives to keep him quiet? He seems to be in a state of perpetual fer- 
ment, and Cox is much too ready to pass it on here.. . Let him learn to so 
develop his country that he can pay his own way, and then will be the time 
for him to take an interest in all these constitutional and foreign questions.5¢ 


Faysal’s desire to act as an independent ruler therefore diverted the at- 
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tention of the dynamic, ambitious colonial secretary from other affairs, 
such as the Irish Rebellion, while inadvertently conspiring with other 
forces to jeopardize the accomplishments at Cairo. 

Responsibility to the League of Nations, Kurdish unrest, and the pro- 
tracted failure to reach a compromise with the nationalist Turks were 
three additional matters affecting Iraq and, by extension, engaging the 
concern of the Colonial Office. Preoccupied with affairs in the Arab re- 
gions, Churchill underplayed British accountability before the League, 
at one point noting disparagingly: There is also too much talk about 
‘Mandates’, ‘Mandatories’ and things like that. All this obsolescent riga- 
marole is not worth telegraphing about. It is quite possible that in a year 
or two there will be no mandates and no League of Nations.“ But Lord 
Balfour, chief British delegate at Geneva, cautioned that decisions 
toward Iraq could not be taken unilaterally and without reference to the 
League. This was particularly true of any treaty with Faysal which was 
intended to replace or even to revise the mandate. As Sir Cecil J. B. 
Hurst pointed out to Balfour in a memorandum on 25 October: the 
sovereignty of Mesopotamia was technically Turkish; Great Britain was 
merely a military occupant until her position was regularized by the 
issue and ratification of a mandate; consequently, Britain had no locus 
standi for entering into a treaty which embodied provisions of indefinite 
duration.** 

In the first instance, Churchill used this legal brief to justify pro- 
crastinating on the treaty promised to Faysal. However, he did for a 
time give greater attention to explaining British conduct and aims as 
mandatory over Iraq; on 17 November a full statement prepared by the 
Colonial Office was presented to the Council of the League of Nations. 
After reviewing recent developments, the statement assured that the 
proposed treaty was not intended as a substitute for the mandate. 
Rather, it was viewed as a more satisfactory instrument for defining 
relations between the mandatory power and the mandated state. Four 
assurances were also given that the treaty would secure: (1) British 
control over the foreign relations of Iraq; (2) due fulfillment of the 
international obligations incurred by His Majesty’s Government; (3) 
such measure of financial control as was deemed necessary; (4) while 
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in no way contravening either the spirit or the letter of the League 
covenant. The statement was received by the Council without comment, 
and Churchill interpreted this as a vindication of past measures as well 
as authorization to continue taking practical steps which the situation 
might require from time to time. 

An inconclusive, if temporarily expedient, policy toward the Kurds 
was also pursued. At the end of May, Cox took it upon himself to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the Kurds, suggesting as a solution that they remain 
an integral part of Iraq, provided they could retain the existing degree 
of local autonomy in domestic affairs and were directly ruled through 
the high commissioner rather than by the government of Iraq. Both 
Young and Lawrence recalled that the balance of opinion at Cairo had 
favored a separatist policy in Kurdistan, but Cox’s action now made this 
extremely hard to pursue. Churchill took issue with Cox, favoring a 
policy of setting up a Kurdish buffer between the Arabs and Turks as 
originally contemplated at Cairo.®® During a visit to Iraq in October, 
Young frankly told King Faysal that British policy was aimed at the 
“encouragement of Arab nationalism not Arab imperialism.” 

Iraqi claims to the Kurdish areas were never retracted, nor was the 
Cairo decision implemented. This tension between the narrower nation- 
alism of the Kurds and the wider Iraqi perspective therefore persisted 
throughout the interwar period and beyond. 

A very serious problem, and one most prejudicial to British plans for 
Iraq, was the enduring enmity between Great Britain and the Kemalists, 
which led to the threat of a Turkish invasion and reconquest of the 
former imperial territory. Churchill saw the danger and its full impli- 
cations but was unable to affect the outcome directly since Turkish af- 
fairs remained under Foreign Office control. His fear that the Turks’ 
anti-British activities on the frontiers of Iraq might prevent the sched- 
uled troop reductions recommended at Cairo was fully shared by Cox. 
Indeed, the Cairo decisions had been premised upon improved relations 
with the Turks; yet the opposite was true. The London Conference at the 
end of February had been a disappointment. Turkish military strength, 
and hence pressure, was on the increase. In addition, Kemalist diplo- 
macy had achieved a series of triumphs, topped by the treaty of friend- 
ship and collaboration with - the Bolsheviks signed in Moscow on 16 
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March and the Franklin-Bouillon agreement between Ankara and Paris 
of 20 October. 

Despite Churchill’s entreaties that Lord Curzon alter his policy and 
enter into direct negotiations with Mustafa Kemal, the foreign secretary 
remained adamant. In desperation Churchill suggested in May that as 
an alternative Faysal be permitted to approach Kemal informally on the 
matter of Turkish intrigue along the Iraqi border. In reply Curzon pre- 
ferred to express no definite opinion for the present, asking that the 
matter be brought up again when an Iraqi king had become a reality.“ 
When the suggestion was submitted a second time, after Faysal’s acces- 
sion, a conference of ministers met on 21 December and decided that 
there was no objection to Faysal’s communicating with Naji Bey, a 
Kemalist agent, provided it was clearly understood that this was with the 
object not of entering into negotiations with Kemal, but rather of dis- 
covering his attitude toward Iraq.“ 

Thus, at the end of 1921, Churchill in London and Sir Percy Cox in 
Baghdad could reflect with satisfaction upon the “harmonious march of 
events” stimulated and given direction by the Cairo Conference, while 
looking confidently to the future. As a result of their skillful engineer- 
ing of events and personalities the chaos of 1920 had been replaced by 
a new sense of stability and progress. Iraqi development—-social, eco- 
nomic, and political—was provided with an able leader and a central 
institution, while Iraqi nationalism was temporarily appeased. Simul- 
taneously, British interests in the area were guaranteed, even while pub- 
lic demands for immediate military and financial reductions were being 
satisfied. 

The fact that Faysal and the monarchy would be compromised by 
close identification with a foreign, imperial power, that a rising genera- 
tion of nationalists would not long suffer a limitation, however indirect, 
upon their sovereignty—these and other challenges could not be fore- 
seen, nor their gravity appreciated, in 192]. The future, as always, 
would have to take care of itself. In terms of 1921, suffice it for Church- 
ill, Cox, Faysal, and all the participants in the Cairo discussions on 
Mesopotamia to read with satisfaction the statement by Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson to the Times of Mesopotamia: “For two years after the Armistice 
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we in Mesopotamia waited for a decision as regards policy. Mr. Winston 
Churchill gave us one in as many months. Sir Percy Cox, with the help 
of his staff, has done in twelve months what I thought it would take five 
years to accomplish. Under his guidance the people of Mesopotamia 
seem to have achieved unity. 
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CHAPTER 8 Palestine 


Palestinians demand the abolition of the principle of the 
creation of a National Home for the Jews in Palestine. 
Palestine Arab delegation to the League of Nations, 
September, 1921 


We, the Zionist Organisation, have the firm belief ...in 
the steadfastness and continuance of that wise and 
far-sighted policy of Great Britain that found its 
expression in Mr. Balfour s declaration ... and upon this 
policy... we build our whole future. Dr. Weizmann to 
Sir Herbert Samuel, March, 1921 


. It will be a difficult and delicate task and we must be 
prepared to resist pressure from both sides at every 
stage... Sir John Shuckburgh to Winston Churchill 
on the Palestine mandate, 10 June 1921 


Two factors were efficacious for the British position in Mesopotamia 
throughout 1921. In the first instance, the Colonial Office had as its 
representative an individual who, using power effectively, was able to 
remain in control of events from the initial stage of formulating a new 
policy at Cairo to the progressive realization of that policy in Baghdad. 
He was aided, in turn, by the passivity of the local population. The 
masses and their leaders were either unwilling, or as yet unable, to test 
the authority of Sir Percy Cox and ultimately that of the mandatory 
power. In the case of Palestine during this same period both features 
were lacking, and with fateful results. 

But the absence of these two factors began to be apparent only after 
May, 1921; the first four months of the year gave little cause for alarm. 
A residue of good will still remained from Sir Herbert Samuel’s arrival 
the previous July, and both he and his staff had assiduously cultivated 
relations with spokesmen for the Arab and Jewish communities in Pal- 
estine. Cultural and economic projects were drawn up and awaited only 
League approval of the mandate in order to be initiated. Although a 
fundamental disparity existed between Arab and Jewish nationalism, 
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neither movement was capable of speaking with one voice; nor were 
they implacable toward each other, as evidenced by their joint partici- 
pation on the high commissioner’s Advisory Council. Furthermore, on 
the level of daily contact the two communities lived in comparative har- 
mony, even if not in full accord. Thus the unpleasant disturbance of 
April, 1920, was not viewed as a precedent for the future. 

Sir Herbert Samuel had occasion to express this optimism regarding 
the future when on 8 January 1921 he submitted a lengthy appreciation 
of the finances of the country.! Aware of the sentiment in England 
against the continued use of British troops in Palestine, he predicted 
that within a year or two only a very moderate military force, paid for 
from local revenues, would be necessary. What concerned him was the 
anarchic situation across the Jordan River, not the presently satisfac- 
tory political situation within Palestine. The absence of any comprehen- 
sive evaluation of policy in Jerusalem or in London during the latter 
part of 1920 and into 1921 gave further indication of Foreign Office 
satisfaction or, conversely, preoccupation with Mesopotamia and Trans- 
jordan. Indeed, during this period greater attention was given to the 
external status of Palestine its boundaries with French Syria and its 
international character as a mandated territory than to its domestic 
affairs.“ 

No serious effort was made to answer such questions as how to recon- 
cile the Zionist idea of Palestine with that of the Arab nationalists, how 
to introduce representative government, or how to balance Arab ma- 
jority and Jewish minority rights. One difficulty with the Balfour Dec- 
laration as a statement of principle had been its vagueness for both 
sides; delay in clarifying its meaning and intent served only to heighten 
Arab and Zionist uneasiness. Nowhere in the Middle East was the Brit- 
ish policy of drift more apparent than in Palestine at the start of 1921. 

As has been shown, the motivating force behind both the transfer of 
authority to the Colonial Office and the resultant Cairo Conference was 
the need for change, drastic and immediate. Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Transjordan, troop deployment, and general expenditures—all necessi- 
tated positive action. Of all the major agenda topics, Palestine alone did 
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not appear to require any major departure from the policy of the recent 
past. To Churchill, coming as he did to his new position from the War 
Office, Palestine, except for the worrisome situation across the Jordan, 
represented an excellent opportunity for satisfying the public clamor 
for demobilization. The draft agenda for the conference therefore 
stressed discussion of Transjordan, its status relative to the Palestine 
mandate, and the composition of the permanent garrison until 1925.3 
A special subject for possible consideration was the anticipated rela- 
tionship between the Advisory Council and elected Arab and Jewish 
assemblies, should the latter materialize in the future. Otherwise, the 
“general policy of the Palestine Administration calls for no observa- 
tions. It is in strict accordance with the Mandate, and has been attended 
by the happiest results.“ 

Consequently, at Cairo, and again at Government House in Jerusalem, 
discussion centered on a policy for creating a defense force and on Pal- 
estine’s financial contribution toward the upkeep of the force. This also 
enabled Churchill to concentrate his energies on impressing the plans of 
the Middle East Department for Mesopotamia and Transjordan first 
upon the conferees, then upon the prime minister and Cabinet. In short, 
Palestine lacked any sense of immediacy for Great Britain in March. 
Yet by June the situation had deteriorated so badly that Churchill, re- 
ferring to Palestine, had to tell Parliament and the nation that “here, at 
the present time, the problem is more acute than in Mesopotamia.”® 
The events of this brief intervening period—as well as the British, Arab, 
and Zionist reactions to them—are of importance both because they 
dominated the remainder of 1921 and because they may constitute a 
microcosm for studying the entire period of the British mandate. 

The first indication of a crisis in Palestine came on 2 May. Sir Herbert 
Samuel informed London by cable of a “serious affray” between Jews 
and Muslims the previous day during a labor meeting in Jaffa.“ No de- 
tails were provided other than a rough estimate of the casualties: about 


3. Under the heading “Palestine,” the first paragraph of the conference summary 
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with regard to Trans-Jordania, and its effect upon the strength of the Imperial 
garrison in Palestine (F. O. 3717/6343, p. 7). 

4. Ibid., p. 31. 

5. Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th ser., 143 (14 June 1921) : 283. 

6. Samuel to Churchill, 2 May 1921, in 21723 of C.O. 733/3. 
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40 persons killed, 179 in hospital, and 48 treated and discharged. But 
reassurance was given that it had not been found necessary to proclaim 
martial law; so, too, the rest of the country was declared to be quiet. 

But as the rioting continued the high commissioner had no alterna- 
tive but to declare a state of martial law on 3 May. He also requested 
General Congreve in Egypt not to remove from Palestine some of the 
units which were about to leave. Reading of this, Churchill sensed for 
the first time the disastrous implications for his timetable of reductions 
and savings. That same day, at the eighth meeting of the Advisory 
Council, Samuel appeared in person and promised that the instigators 
would be punished. After expressions of sympathy from several mem- 
bers, the Council, as if in a political vacuum, resumed its discussion of 
the condition of the roads in the country. Only by strenuous efforts and 
the use of British troops were the riots contained. As the eventful week 
drew to a close, actual disturbances of the peace ended, except for raids 
against Hadera and four other Jewish colonies. Public unrest, how- 
ever, remained acute. 

Given this lull, on 7 May Samuel was able to direct a commission to 
inquire into and report on the recent disturbances in the neighborhood 
of Jaffa and elsewhere in Palestine. Samuel was certainly the first Brit- 
ish official to grasp the magnitude of the riots, linking them to the fun- 
damental political questions so long unanswered and ignored even at 
such a comprehensive discussion of the Middle East as that held in 
Cairo. Whatever may be found by the Commission to have been the 
proximate causes of the outbreak,” he wrote to Churchill on 8 May, 
“it is clear that its continuance for three days at Jaffa, the conflicts that 
have taken place, or that have been narrowly averted, elsewhere, and 
the character of the agitation that has prevailed, indicate that there are 
deep-seated causes at work, and that these are to be found in the political 
questions that have been disturbing the minds of large sections of the 
people.“ 

The Commission of Inquiry, under the chief justice of Palestine, Sir 
Thomas Haycraft, took somewhat longer to reach essentially the same 
conclusions, submitting its report on 10 August. The Jaffa riots, as de- 
scribed and supplemented by Colonial Office files, began on the morning 


7. High Commissioner (Palestine) to Secretary of State for the Colonies (dispatch 
no. 82, confidential) , in 24660 of ibid. 
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of Sunday, 1 May, when, oddly enough, two Jewish groups—the Achdut 
ha-Avodah labor party and a revolutionary group attempting to link 
Jewish labor parties in Palestine to the principles of the Communist 
Third International—clashed in rival labor demonstrations on the out- 
skirts of Tel Aviv. Arabs of the Manshiah district of Jaffa began to col- 
lect at a distance to observe what was happening. Thereafter, the com- 
mission had to content itself with a general narrative, the precise se- 
quence of events being uncertain because of conflicting, often unreliable 
evidence. The situation grew critical when neither side was willing to 
return to its own quarter before the other did. Shots were heard in the 
Manshiah quarter, thereby alarming the two sides, which then came to 
blows. The few local police officers, Jewish and Arab, lost control of the 
situation. Looting of Jewish shops in Jaffa took place as mob rule 
asserted itself in defiance of pacification efforts by the mayor of Jaffa 
and other Arab notables. 

Events took a decided turn for the worse that afternoon when an 
angry crowd of Arabs broke into Immigration House, used as a shelter 
for newly arrived immigrants. Despite resistance from those inside, the 
toll of dead and wounded in this “gruesome episode” was thirteen Jews 
killed or mortally wounded and twenty-four wounded, one Arab killed 
and four wounded. Fighting and looting continued unabated until late 
that day; the arrival of British troops from the nearby Sarafand base 
and from Jerusalem put an end to the riots for the time being, and the 
night passed quietly. But in succeeding days, despite British reinforce- 
ments, martial law, disarming of the local populace, and the occupation 
of Jaffa by British soldiers, incidents of hostility continued to be re- 
ported. As of 6 May there were 95 confirmed deaths—48 Arabs and 
47 Jews—and 219 wounded. 

On 14 May the high commissioner issued an order under his general 
authority confirming the temporary prohibition of Jewish immigration. 
Although this measure was acclaimed by the Arab population, it was 
the first of several actions by Samuel which led to Zionist alienation 
from him. On 16 May seven Arabs were placed under preventive arrest 
and removed to Jerusalem, to be followed on the 18th by three Jews; 


8. Palestine Disturbances in May, 1921: Reports of the Commission of Inquiry 
with Correspondence Relating Thereto” (Cmd. 1540) ; hereinafter cited as Cmd. 
1540. 
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all ten were believed responsible for the reciprocal boycott in Tel Aviv 
and Jaffa. Soon shops began to open and daily life was restored to a 
semblance of normalcy. In the course of the month the government ar- 
rested members of the extremist Jewish labor group, and fifteen recent 
arrivals, convicted of having belonged to the group, were deported from 
Palestine. Regardless, passions did not subside for a much longer time, 
and all parties looked to the government for some distinct declaration 
of policy. In terms of actual physical violence, however, the peak had 
been reached on 6 May; thereafter, the general situation began to 
improve. 

In probing into the deeper causes of the riots, the Haycraft commis- 
sion explained the state of exasperation among the Arabs in terms of 
six principal grievances put before it in the course of its inquiry. Politi- 
cally, the Palestinian Arabs saw Great Britain being influenced by the 
Zionists to adopt a policy directed toward a Jewish national home and 
not toward the equal benefit of all Palestinians; they pointed to the 
Zionist Commission, official advisory body to the government and de- 
scribed by the Arabs as an imperium in imperio, as proof of their suspi- 
cions. They also claimed that there was an undue proportion of Jews in 
the government service (perhaps an indirect reference to Samuel, but 
more specifically one to the legal secretary, Norman Bentwich). Eco- 
nomically, Arab witnesses expressed alarm at the influx of European 
Jews who possessed greater commercial and organizing experience than 
themselves and could be expected eventually to dominate the entire 
economy. These immigrants, it was claimed, constituted an economic 
danger because of their competition and the alleged favorable position 
accorded them by the government. Culturally, the Jewish pioneers were 
charged with offending Arab sensitivities by their arrogance and dis- 
respect for Arab social attitudes, while insufficient precautions allowed 
Bolshevik immigrants to enter the country and to promote social strife. 

Thus the report concluded that although the direct cause of the riots 
had been the Jewish labor disturbance, the fundamental cause was “a 
feeling among the Arabs of discontent with, and hostility to, the Jews” 
for the reasons mentioned above.“ Once the disturbance had begun, an 
already acute anti-Jewish feeling extended it into an anti-Jewish riot.” 


9. Ibid., p. 59. 
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Never before had British representatives delved into the underlying 
causes of unrest in Palestine so penetratingly nor emerged with such 
ominous conclusions. As long as Arab and Jewish differences remained 
unreconciled the possibility would always be present of further, even 
more deadly confrontations. 

Despite the shock of the May Day riots there had been prior evidence 
of mounting tension, partially revolving around Churchill’s brief visit 
after the Cairo Conference. Both communities within Palestine had 
welcomed the opportunity in March to present their respective cases 
before a distinguished member of the British government. 

News of Churchill’s impending trip caused considerable excitement. 
The Arab community raised money for a delegation chosen by the 
Arab-Palestinian Executive Committee in Haifa, engaged in heightened 
political debate, and sought peaceful demonstrations. The deputation 
left for Egypt on 12 March, disregarding a suggestion by the adminis- 
tration to wait for Churchill to come to Jerusalem. They were received 
by the colonial secretary on the 22d and told that he could not discuss 
political questions with them but would be pleased to see them again in 
Jerusalem on the 28th. “o The meeting did eventually take place, the dele- 
gation dutifully presenting its memorandum and receiving a straight- 
forward reply from Churchill." 

That very day in Haifa a demonstration occurred in disregard of a 
ban by the governor; it resulted in a clash, the death of one Christian 
boy and one Muslim, and injury to one Christian, ten Jews, and five 
policemen. Disappointed first with Samuel and then with Churchill, the 
Arabs now determined to send a second delegation to Europe, believing 
in the chance of an eleventh-hour change in British policy and that a 
direct appeal would influence a British public ignorant of affairs in 
Palestine. Perhaps the strongest indictment of Churchill’s visit was pro- 
vided by Captain C. D. Brunton, of General Staff Intelligence, in his 
evaluation of the causes of the May violence. Referring to the gradual 
development of bitter and widespread hostility toward the Zionists and 
resentment of the British, Brunton said the visit “put the final touch to 
the picture” since Churchill “upheld the Zionist cause and treated the 
10.“Report on the Political Situation in Palestine and Trans-Jordania for the 


Month of March 1921,” 21698 in C. O. 733/2. 
11. See pp. 127-28 above. 
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Arab demands like those of a negligible opposition to be put off by a 
few political phrases and treated like bad children.”!? 

By contrast the Zionists had reason to be pleased with the visit, par- 
ticularly because of their original anxiety. New fears had been aroused 
in Jewish circles in Palestine by the transfer of the mandate administra- 
tion from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office. 1s In London, how- 
ever, Weizmann assessed both the transfer of power and Churchill’s 
expected trip more calmly. Interpreting these actions as evidence of the 
colonial secretary's desire to study conditions on the spot, to give seri- 
ous attention to the safeguarding of the newly established arrangements 
in that part of the world,” and to clear away all obstacles, he wrote to 
Sir Herbert Samuel on 7 March that “Mr. Churchill’s journey fills us 
with great hope.“ 

Not content to rely solely on hope, the Zionist Organisation took steps 
to increase contacts with Churchill. Early in March Nahum Sokolow 
sent a personal note expressing confidence that Churchill would use his 
good offices “to assist in the great work of rebuilding Palestine” and 
wishing him a pleasant and successful journey. 18 At the first meeting of 
the Zionist Executive on 2 March, Weizmann reported an unsuccessful 
effort to have Leonard Stein accompany Churchill and proposed instead 
to send Mr. James de Rothschild. When the latter said he would not go 
as a representative of the Zionist Organisation but would as that of the 
Economic Council for Palestine, the Executive decided on the 4th to 
send Sokolow as well in order to safeguard the interests of the Zionist 
Organization during Mr. Churchill’s stay in Palestine.“ 16 Memoranda 
were prepared on the mandate, the eastern-frontier question, and the 


12. Supplement to the secret memorandum (“The Situation in Palestine”) sub- 
mitted by the secretary of state for the colonies on 9 June 1921, C. P. 3030, CAB 
24/125. 

13. Cf. the Zionist Review of February, 1921, with that of May, 1921. 

14. Weizmann to Samuel, 7 March 1921, in 16994 of C. O. 733/16. 

15. File A18/43/4, C.Z.A. 

16. Minutes of the several meetings of the Executive at the beginning of March de- 
voted to the Cairo Conference are found in the Weizmann Archives. I am grate- 
ful to Mr. Eli Mizrachi of the Israel State Archives for evidence of Rothschild's 
close contact with Churchill during the journey, as seen in the visitor's book 
of Government House in Jerusalem. Its entry for 29 March 1921 contains Church- 
ill’s signature followed by those of his wife and James de Rothschild. 
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military garrison. On the 10th Weizmann wrote Samuel that Pinchas 
Rutenberg, a young engineer with ambitious plans for developing Pales- 
tine, would be coming; he also asked Samuel to see that Churchill came 
into contact with the chalutzim, or pioneers, in order to get an accurate 
view and to dispel the rumor of the pioneers’ Bolshevik tendencies.!” 
Whether because of Churchill’s prior sympathetic view of the utility of 
Zionism, the influence upon him of Rothschild, Sokolow, Rutenberg, and 
Samuel, or the moderate memorandum presented to him by the Zionist 
delegation in contrast with that of the Arab delegation, the colonial sec- 
retary’s reply gave the Zionists considerable satisfaction, and his ap- 
pearance at a Zionist function in Jerusalem was reported with elation: 
“perfect order, beautiful day, wonderful impression. 8 

The net effect of Churchill’s visit to Palestine therefore was a mixed 
one. At first heartened, the Arabs emerged disappointed, if not insulted, 
from their meeting with the colonial secretary. Their frustration led to 
two developments: the outburst on 1 May and the dispatch of a delega- 
tion to Europe. The opposite was true of the Zionists. Initially reserved 
in their view of the new colonial secretary, they came away pleased at 
his sympathetic approach. Their renewed confidence led in turn to 
greater cooperation with the British government and an inflexibility 
toward the Arabs which also contributed to the Jaffa riots. On balance, 
Churchill, like others before him, failed to provide a basis of confidence 
in Palestine, and in some ways his visit contributed to the increasing 
tension which shortly thereafter found release in a resort to arms rather 
than words. 

In the wake of the riots, attempts were made to understand their 
implications and, if possible, to repair the damage. In May and in sub- 
sequent months one conclusion emerged above all others: the effects of 
the riots were far-reaching; in one stroke they had rudely shaken the 
foundation of British administration in Palestine only one month after 
Churchill confidently returned to England. The two pillars of this foun- 
dation had been understood to be first, a respect by both communities 
for British authority, and second, a willingness by both Arab and Jew 
to live together, albeit with uneasiness and suspicion. Instead, British 


17. Weizmann to Samuel, W. A. 
18. Zionicom Press cable to Zioniburo London, 30 March 1921, ibid. 
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authority had been directly challenged and the gap between the two 
communities widened.)® 

The latter effect is exemplified by the retraction of plans for a com- 
bined defense force, long cherished by Samuel as a means of reducing 
British expenditures through local cooperation. At Cairo and Jerusalem, 
supported by Captain Peake and Mr. Deedes, Samuel had successfully 
defended the project for a mixed force of Arabs and Jews instructed 
and led by British officers. He was making final preparations for re- 
cruitment when the riots broke out. The Haycraft commission issued a 
strong indictment of the mixed police force already in existence, whose 
members had failed to subordinate their racial and religious prejudices 
to their sense of duty; cases were cited of police who had participated 
in or had actually led the violence. Subsequently, it would be too dan- 
gerous to train and equip natives, who could be expected to take sides in 
any future clash. Bowing to this reality, Samuel abandoned the project. 
In its place a British gendarmerie of five hundred men, most of whom 
had been in the celebrated Black and Tan Brigade in Ireland, was 
brought to Palestine. 

The challenge to British authority was most evident with regard to 
the person symbolizing that authority—the high commissioner. Because 
of his sincere dedication and firm conviction in the righteousness of the 
British role as beneficent, impartial mandatory in Palestine, Sir Herbert 
Samuel was deeply shaken by the riots. That confidence which he had 
labored so diligently to create was shattered in a few hours on 1 May. 
As unaccustomed to violence as he was committed to rational discus- 
sion, Samuel reacted cautiously, to the displeasure of both sides. 

His most controversial action was the order forbidding any further 
immigration as of 14 May. Although initially taken to avoid harm to 
Jewish immigrants arriving in Jaffa, the measure struck at the heart of 
the Zionist program with its emphasis upon immigration, investment, 


19. A useful description of the contrasting communities is provided in Great Britain 
and Palestine, 1915-1945, Information Papers no. 20, published in 1946 by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, pp. 17-37, and in J. C. Hurewitz, The 
Struggle for Palestine (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950). 

20. Cmd. 1540, pp. 47-50, 59. The Colonial Office’s military adviser, Colonel Mein- 
ertzhagen, noted on the 13th that no force, if composed of Jews and Muslims, 
could be relied upon to deal with internal disturbances, which could only take 
the form of a conflict between Jew and Arab. His alternative of a purely Jewish 
force was quickly dismissed. See 23739 of C. O. 537/826. 
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and settlement. Samuel’s action was therefore seen as a capitulation to 
Arab pressure: what had been denied by Churchill to the Arab dele- 
gation slightly more than a month earlier—an end to immigration— 
was now achieved through force. Of importance for understanding 
Samuel’s difficulties is the fact that this concession, while alienating his 
fellow Jews, still did not gain for him the confidence or support of the 
Arabs, who persisted in demanding nothing less than that Britain re- 
pudiate the Balfour Declaration in its entirety. 

Thus caught between the two sides, the high commissioner was also 
subjected to pressures from England. The riots had been described there 
as Bolshevik inspired, arousing the fear that Palestine was being sub- 
verted by Russian Jews. On 3 May the Executive Committee of the Arab 
Palestinian Congress sent letters to the pope, the king of England, the 
House of Lords, and the British, French, Italian, American, and Spanish 
foreign secretaries warning of the danger to Palestine posed by Bol- 
shevik infiltration: 


The nation has, in vain, repeatedly protested against this unfortunate [Bal- 
four] Declaration and policy; and now, at the time when the fire of Bolshe- 
vism is consuming one of our most important cities, and its red flag is 
openly flaunted in our streets, while its revolutionary publications are being 
freely and assiduously distributed broadcast [sic] in the land, we come 
again to request that this Declaration and policy be abolished before the 
spirit of Bolshevism is too widely spread, and any attempt on our part to 
help the Government to extinguish it prove in vain.22 


Given the fear of bolshevism still current in Europe, and Churchill’s 
personal detestation of that movement, such interpretations had a defi- 
nite impact in shaping British reaction to the riots. 

The colonial secretary sent a personal message to his high commis- 
sioner on 12 May expressing confidence that only grave anxiety would 
I feel have induced you to suspend immigration.” He indirectly repri- 
manded Samuel and exonerated himeelf from responsibility by adding: 
“You will recollect that during my visit I told you that my information 
from several quarters led me to the conclusion that atmosphere was be- 


21. Weizmann expressed this opinion in a memorandum to Lloyd George on 21 July 
1921; see E/86/8/2, Lloyd George Papers. The Jewish Chronicle on 20 May 1921 
frankly called the action “a bad blunder” (p. 5). 

22. The Foreign Office copy is found in 23918 of C. O. 733/16. 
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coming electric.” Yet rather than argue over the past, Churchill, be- 
lieving that Britain should certainly persevere, addressed himself to the 
future by suggesting that Samuel. . at once endeavour to purge 
Jewish Colonies and newcomers of communist elements and without 
hesitation or delay have all those who are guilty of subversive agitation 
expelled from the country. 2 

Samuel accepted the suggestion, approving the deportation of several 
recent arrivals known to be Bolsheviks, but went even further. In his 
telegram of 12 May he submitted four proposals which he intended to 
announce in a forthcoming speech: placing the Advisory Council as 
well as municipalities on an elective rather than selective basis; strictly 
limiting immigration to those who could be employed immediately; en- 
forcing more stringent conditions with a view to preventing the entry 
of “political undesirables”; and postponing the formation of a local de- 
fense force while substituting an effective police reserve.** 

In further correspondence Samuel offered an insight into his inter- 
pretation of the Balfour Declaration in light of recent events as well as 
into what prompted him to take the initiative in these proposals. 


What it means is that Jewish people scattered throughout the world but 
whose hearts always turn to Palestine should be enabled to found here a 
spiritual centre and that some of them within the limits fixed by numbers 
and the interests of present population should be allowed to come help by 
capital labour and intelligence to develop country to advantage of all in- 
habitants. If any methods have been adopted which depart or even appear 
[to] depart from those principles they must be changed. If in order to con- 
vince Moslems and Christians their rights are really safe any measures are 
needed they must be taken.?5 


Although Churchill approved most of the proposed text of Samuel’s 
speech, he was concerned by the restricted definition given and offered 
more preferable wording, “as the announcement of any paraphrase of 
the words National Home would lead to the impression that as a result 


of the recent disturbances the policy of His Majesty’s Government has 
been altered.”2¢ 


23. Churchill to Samuel, 12 May 1921 (personal), in 23742 of C. O. 733/13. 

24. Samuel to Churchill (no. 151), 12 May 1921, in 23678 of C. O. 733/3. 

25. Samuel to Churchill (no. 271, clear the line), 27 May 1921, in 26711 of ibid. 

26. Churchill to Samuel (no. 122, clear the line), 2 June 1921, ibid. The text of the 
speech is in E7350 of F. O. 371/6375. 
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When the high commissioner delivered his speech to an assembly of 
notables on 3 June, it was strongly condemned by the Zionists. In an 
editorial of 10 June the Jewish Chronicle warned that Eastern peoples 
could never be pacified by gaining their contempt, noted that Samuel 
“had nothing to say in denunciation of the wild outrage” at Jaffa, and 
feared that the speech “is really the presage of what will form one of 
the blackest instances of political betrayal recorded throughout all his- 
tory.”27 Even Weizmann was so shocked that in his memorandum to 
the prime minister more than a month later he wrote bitterly of the 
speech: “Its form and spirit are throughout timid and apologetic. 

The impact of Samuel’s speech is most apparent in Palestinian immi- 
gration statistics for 1921. The total number of Jewish immigrants in 
January was 706, 50 per cent below the number for December, 1920. 
In February the number dropped to 547, only to rise to new peaks in 
March and April—1,219 and 1,619 respectively. Thereafter, as a result 
of Samuel’s measures the totals dropped to 184 in May and 90 in June 
but rose to 815 by October. Whereas 10,061 immigrants had entered 
Palestine during the eight months ending 30 April 1921, from 3 June, 
when immigration was restricted by conditions linking influx to absorp- 
tive capacity, to 31 December only 4,861 visas were issued.®° 

By midyear it had become apparent that the riots and their aftermath 
were producing additional transformations in the Palestinian triangle. 
For Great Britain there arose an opportunity to relinquish the trouble- 
some mandate, citing the new climate of animosity and the failure of 
the League as yet to actually approve the draft mandate. But if this was 
a real possibility it received little support either in London or Jerusalem. 

Wyndham Deedes, writing from his post in Jerusalem on 18 May, 
interpreted the riots as an aberration in which “reason went to the 
winds”—but only temporarily. It was his thesis that the local politicians 
had raised forces which, when set in motion, they found themselves un- 
able to control. Similarly, his premise was that the demonstrators and 
rioters had been universally anti-Jewish and definitely not anti-British. 


27. Jewish Chronicle, 10 June 1921, “Is It the End?“ pp. 7-8. 

28. F/86/8/2, Lloyd George Papers. 

29. These statistics are drawn from monthly statements by the Palestine adminis- 
tration contained throughout F. O. 371/6382. 

30. Report on Palestine Administration, July, 1920-December, 1921 (London, 
1922), p. 127. 
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Assuming these two assertions to be true, he proposed a tough approach: 
in the event that disorder should break out again the most vigorous 
measures, including the use of troops, should be taken. He concluded, 
however, that the real remedy is to adopt a policy which will be accept- 
able to all sections of the Community. That this can be done without de- 
parting in any respect from the principles of HMG’s policy as embodied 
in the Mandate is my firm conviction.“ 1 As examples he advocated: 
(1) a clear statement of British policy and of the meaning given the 
Balfour Declaration; (2) greater care in handling immigration, since 
to the Arab it is “the tangible, visible evidence of Zionism”; and (3) in- 
stituting representative bodies. 

Hubert Young of the Colonial Office took a somewhat different view 
only to arrive at the same conclusion. Was Britain prepared to acknowl- 
edge that she could carry her Zionist policy into effect only to the extent 
that a local representative body, its majority Arab, agreed with it? Or 
was the only solution for her to fulfill the pledge in spite of local oppo- 
sition? This was the British dilemma, and Young’s view was that if 
local opinion was indeed incurably anti-Zionist “we should throw over 
not only Zionist policy but also the mandate. * Nevertheless, he did 
not believe local opinion to be unanimous in its hostility to Zionism and 
consequently felt that a compromise was possible. 

The most realistic confirmation that Britain’s future prospects were 
understood already in 1921 to be anything but encouraging came from 
the colonial secretary himself. On 9 June in a secret memorandum, “The 
Situation in Palestine,” Churchill so informed the Cabinet: “There is 
no doubt we are in a situation of increasing danger which may at any 
time involve us in serious military embarrassments with consequent 
heavy expenditure. Besides this, we shall no doubt be exposed to the 
bitter resentment of the Zionists for not doing more to help their cause 
and for not protecting them better.“ s Gone was that air of optimism 
and certainty which had inspired Churchill during the Cairo Confer- 
ence; “with the resources at my disposal I am doing all in my power, 
but I do not think things are going to get better in this part of the 
world, but rather worse.” Yet his decision had been given without 


31. Deedes to Young, 18 May 1921, in 26735 of C. O. 733/ 17A. 
32. Comment of 10 June 1921 on Dispatch no. 124, in 28358 of C. O. 733/3. 
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hesitation: “we should certainly persevere.” And in his speech before 
Parliament Churchill vigorously championed the British role in Pales- 
tine; the task would lie in persuading both Arab and Zionist to com- 
promise their demands “by keeping a reasonable margin of force avail- 
able in order to ensure the acceptance of the position by both parties.“ 
Despite the setback, Great Britain, in the person of Mr. Churchill, stiff- 
ened her will to persevere in Palestine at whatever cost. 

In the case of Mesopotamia such determination sufficed to gain vic- 
tory and compliance; in Palestine it did not. During this same period 
(May through July) the Zionists and the Arabs also resolved to pursue 
maximum gains. Although they eschewed violence, their most articulate 
leaders intensified efforts to seek full satisfaction through firmness and 
through all available means of influencing British policy. 

The Zionists’ first indication of their continuing dependence upon 
British support came in internal debate over Sir Herbert Samuel and 
his actions. Because of his long identification with their cause, the series 
of decisions made by the high commissioner in May was all the more 
disappointing: his suspension of immigration, regarded as insensitive 
and unwarranted ;*° his failure to condemn the Arab attacks on Jaffa 
and surrounding settlements; the appointment of Haj Amin al-Husayni, 
convicted for inciting the brief riot in 1920, as grand mufti of Jeru- 
salem ;* Samuel’s speech of 3 June; and, in general, his eagerness to 
satisfy Arab demands. These actions, indicative of Samuel’s divergence 
over the priorities and means of the Zionist program, raised the ques- 
tion of whether or not he should be openly criticized. 

By June this question was under serious discussion among the Zion- 
ists. Weizmann staked out his position quite clearly. No one was more 
disappointed than he. As late as June, 1922, he called Samuel “meek 


34. Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th ser., 143(14 June 1921) : 287. 
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and mild and timid”; but his practical bent compelled him to admit: 
“Still he is with all that the best we can have under the circumstances. 
Landman, the general secretary of the Zionist Organisation, reflected 
the consensus in London when on 16 June 1921 he argued that it would 
be fatal to bring about the resignation of the high commissioner. An 
alternative strategy was prepared: “We think it would be useful to drive 
a wedge between him and those members of the Administration who are 
unfriendly to the Balfour policy.”®* Consequently, a decision was made 
and carried out, not to attack the high commissioner either publicly or 
officially. 

Weizmann reflected the ambivalence in Zionist thinking. In a letter to 
My dear Sir Herbert” on 27 June he reported in detail on his trip to 
the United States. He used this opportunity to reassure the high com- 
missioner: “We realize your difficulties so much and I shall bend all 
energies to get to work.”®® Yet he followed up with a remarkable letter 
on 19 July which began: “It is not easy for me to write these lines to 
you, and I am doing so in my private capacity as one who has been 
honoured by your friendship and by a long standing intimate associa- 
tion in the work for Zionism. I would not like to add to your many 
burdens and I can understand only too well how worried you must be 
and what you must have gone through in these dark days of the Jaffa 
riots.”*° Replying to Samuel’s claim that the political pronouncements 
of May and June had gone a long way toward quietening public opinion, 
Weizmann then volunteered that, at the same time, they had gone a 
long way toward inflicting serious damage on the Zionist cause. “It 
seems that everything in Palestinian life is now revolving round one 
central problem—how to satisfy ‘and to pacify’ the Arabs.” Conse- 
quently, he reasoned, “Zionism is being gradually, systematically, and 
relentlessly ‘reduced,’ so that, in his opinion, the situation was very 
critical indeed. Hopes for the reconstruction of Palestine had been 
shattered, Weizmann felt, by the turn that the situation suddenly took 
and by “the rapid, almost panic-stricken legislation” that accompanied 
it. “It is an article of faith with us that Palestine will be ours some day, 
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but for the present it seems as if everything is conspiring to render our 
task almost impossible.” The letter ended on a conciliatory note as the 
Zionist leader assured the high commissioner that “we are all anxious 
to help you in your difficult task, but we must be given a fair chance.” 

Samuel did not reply to these two letters until 10 August, when he 
sent a personal and private letter thanking Weizmann for his frankness. 
He recalled warning Weizmann as early as 1920 that the importance 
of the Arab problem had been underestimated by the Zionist move- 
ment, an observation only reconfirmed by his year of administration. 
Fearing that Weizmann and his colleagues were under serious delu- 
sion in thinking that their difficulties were due “to bias of this or that 
Administrator or to the lack of understanding of the Zionist Movement 
by the officials generally,” he warned: “Unless there is very careful 
steering it is upon the Arab rock that the Zionist ship may be wrecked.” 

Samuel made it clear that he saw himeelf in the vital role of helms- 
man. “I have been from the beginning quite aware that this Policy 
[since May] must inevitably disappoint many, and indeed most, of my 
Zionist friends, and seriously diminish the satisfaction which was so 
cordially expressed at the time of my appointment. Nevertheless it is the 
only policy to be pursued, and in the long run it will be realised that it 
is in the best interests of the Zionist Cause.“ If generated in England 
by further riots, debate over Palestine, Zionism, and the British burden 
could only harm the Zionists’ cause, he believed, and thus he justified 
the policy of soothing the Arabs. In this manner a coolness developed 
in the relations of these two men as their different primary responsi- 
bilities—Samuel to His Majesty's Government, Weizmann to the Jew- 
ish masses who have trusted me hitherto”—and different conceptions of 
the best means for achieving ultimate success were forced into sharp 
contrast by the events of May and June. 

Because of this estrangement, Weizmann and the Zionist strategists 
in London—Landman, Leonard Stein, and Sokolow—made a second 
procedural decision. If, by common consent, there was no alternative 
to Sir Herbert Samuel, then two courses ought to be pursued. On the 
one hand, they should endeavor “to replace some of those who sur- 
round the High Commissioner and who have largely inspired his Arab 
policy by men of larger experience, of more open minds, and of more 
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sanguine temperaments. 2 But at the same time the high commissioner 
should be passed over in favor of personal contacts with his superiors 
in London, particularly Churchill and members of the Middle East De- 
partment. Weizmann corresponded periodically with Wyndham Deedes, 
Samuel’s deputy in Jerusalem and an individual regarded as sympa- 
thetic, while Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen, Churchill’s military ad- 
viser, was frequently consulted, and offered advice as well as infor- 
mation.“ 

Weizmann also had access to the leaders of the British government. 
Desiring to arrange a high level conference, he asked Balfour to inter- 
cede on his behalf, and the meeting was scheduled for 22 July at Bal - 
four’s home. Weizmann first met with the colonial secretary (at Church- 
ill’s request) on 10 July, and according to Weizmann they had “a very 
long argument.” As he described the meeting: “I went to him and in 
quite clear terms pointed out to him the vicious circle into which the 
attitude of the Palestine Administration, and of the Government, is 
placing us. On the one hand, they complain about Zionism being the 
burden of the British taxpayer, and when we desire to lighten this 
burden by developing Palestine and so increasing the wealth and pro- 
ductiveness of the country, they refuse to let us go on with our work 
because they are fearing an Arab outburst.“ 

In attendance at the meeting on 22 July were Lloyd George, Church- 
ill, Balfour, and the influential Cabinet secretary Maurice Hankey. Ac- 
cording to the confidential notes of the meeting, (s Weizmann explained 
that his mission to the United States to raise funds for the develop- 
ment of Palestine—had been vitiated by events in Palestine, specifically 
by Samuel’s speech, which was “a negation of the Balfour Declaration.” 
Churchill alone demurred at this interpretation of the speech, while Bal- 
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four and the prime minister both said that by the declaration they had 
always meant the eventual founding of a Jewish state. 

There followed a brief exchange about the project for representative 
government. In its defense Churchill cited similar plans being effected 
in Mesopotamia and Transjordan. To this Weizmann replied: “You will 
not convince me that self-government has been given to these two lands 
because you think it right, it has only been done because you must.” 
All three British leaders agreed and then the prime minister spoke. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce: Frankly speaking you want to know whether we are 
going to keep our pledges? 


Dr. Weizmann: Yes. (Mr. Balfour nodded.) 


Mr. LLOYD Georce: You must do a lot of propaganda. Samuel is rather 
weak. 


The discussion lasted for over an hour, and after the prime minister 
departed Balfour said: “It was a satisfactory conversation and action 
will follow.” Then he added: “It is alright. The Prime Minister is very 
keen on the affair, has a high regard for you, and understands your 
difficult position.” 

Even with this encouragement, Weizmann’s depression continued. In 
a letter to Deedes nine days later he wrote of his intention to resign at 
the next Zionist congress because of his deep disappointment over the 
present state of affairs in Palestine. “Our lives, our honour are not safe 
there, our prestige is being ruined, British public opinion which three 
years ago was distinctly in our favour is being systematically poisoned 
against us and I fear chiefly by those ‘9/10’. Of the Balfour Declaration 
nothing is left but mere lip service. The rock on which policy has been 
built up is shattered.“ Yet from the depths of despair he concluded 
philosophically: “But out of this present terrible crisis, the Jewish idea 
will emerge triumphantly after much tribulation, because we are inde- 
structible. . . . Ukraine, Poland, Bolshevism—all that is not enough. We 
must be pogromed in Palestine, submitted there to restrictions and diff- 
culties. Such are the ways of Providence, and I believe faithfully, that 
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it is all for the good in the end.” In this state of mind the leading Zionist 
spokesman prepared to meet with the Palestine Arab delegation, sched- 
uled to arrive in London during the early part of August. 

No less anxious to influence the British government, the Arabs of 
Palestine used the lull after 1 May to evaluate the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their cause. Their direct appeal to Churchill having failed, and 
with Samuel regarded at worst as a Zionist sympathizer, at best as an 
official taking his orders ultimately from London, they decided to send 
a delegation to Europe. Another consideration was the important ad- 
vantage of the Zionists in being able to influence British policy directly, 
at its source in London rather than necessarily from Palestine; the very 
origin of the Balfour Declaration attested to this. 

In 1921 the Palestinian Arab community was still fragmented. The 
most organized group was the Palestinian Arab Congress, with Musa 
Kazim Pasha al-Husayni as its president; the British administration re- 
fused to recognize it, however, challenging the representative character 
of the congress. Nevertheless, a fourth congress was convened at Jeru- 
salem on 29 May with eighty-seven delegates—both Christian and Mus- 
lim, the majority of them of the landowner class—participating. Dis- 
cussion centered on the Jaffa riots and the desired reaction to them. 
Accordingly, two decisions were taken. First, because the administration 
had officially recognized that the Bolsheviks were at the bottom of the 
disturbances, the congress should accept this contention and make it 
the basis of its brief. Second, the delegation to Europe and London 
should consist of the following: Musa Kazim Pasha (president), Haj 
Tawfik Hammad (vice-president), Mr. Shibly Jamal (secretary), and 
Muwin Bay al-Madi, Amin Bay al-Tamimi, and Ibrahim Effendi Sham- 
mas (members). 

Sir Herbert Samuel retracted his previous opposition to the congress 
and approved its decision to send these delegates. In comprehending 
the country’s political situation after his speech of 3 June, Samuel noted 
an important change in the Arab community. While confirming the 
“public dissatisfaction of the Jews,” he emphasized a general interest 
in public affairs stimulated by the riots and noted that the classes now 
were not only more race-conscious but “impressed by the power which 
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they find that they possess to resist and obstruct the Government.”*® 
Believing that these factors did not augur well for the maintenance of 
good order and tranquility, the high commissioner concluded that a 
serious attempt had to be made to arrive at an understanding with the 
opponents to the Zionist policy, “even at the cost of considerable sac- 
rifice.” The only alternative would be a policy of coercion. In his mind, 
therefore, the Arab delegation’s journey to London offered at least the 
opportunity for arriving at such an understanding away from the high 
emotional state of both communities in Palestine. 

Prospects for an understanding seemed ripe. Many, perhaps a ma- 
jority, of the Arabs and Jews in Palestine had been appalled by the vio- 
lence and its disruptions. Similarly, the riots had alerted the adminis- 
tration and the British government to the serious problems inherent in 
the Palestine mandate. Thus, while the Arab delegation remained ex- 
treme in its demands—insisting upon abrogation of the Balfour pledge, 
an end to Jewish immigration, and the beginning of representative 
government—it was moderate in terms of its approach. Sharing fully 
in the need to resent and to oppose the idea of transforming Palestine 
into a home for the Jews, the delegation saw its role in striving through 
diplomacy, political pressure, and propaganda rather than by force and 
bloodshed. 

As the delegation completed its preparations, Sir Herbert Samuel took 
the opportunity to once again impress upon the Colonial Office the ur- 
gency of the situation as well as the implications of either success or 
failure in the impending negotiations. Evaluating the Arab delegates as 
being well disposed, he was inclined to think that their visit offered the 
best prospect of a solution to the difficulties that the British were likely 
to have in Palestine. As regards their strategy, he felt that in the first 
place they would ask for the entire abandonment of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, even though they really did not expect to secure it. Churchill was 
likely to find that they would then be willing to come to an arrangement 
more or less on the lines indicated in the high commissioner’s speech of 
3 June. Samuel also took pains to warn of the consequences of failure. 
“If, on the other hand, no accommodation is reached and they return 
embittered by a sense of failure, they have it in their power to cause 
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very great trouble. We should in that event be faced by a formidable 
movement, which, while the leaders will maintain a form of constitu- 
tional action, will, in fact, result in underground manoeuvres giving rise 
to disturbances, probably of a widespread character.“ 4° 

On the eve of departure the delegation reinforced Samuel’s impres- 
sion of its being moderate by issuing a manifesto appealing to the in- 
habitants “to stand by their rights, with head high, and to await the 
results of the efforts of the Delegation. . . Heaven will bring success. 
Consequently, during the following months Palestine remained quiet as 
British, Zionist, and Arab interests, in a rare instance of correlation, 
dictated that the initiative be transferred from violence in the Holy 
Land to diplomacy in London. 

The delegation left Palestine on 19 July, making its first stop in Rome 
on the 27th. On the following day the delegation was received by the 
pope in a brief audience, after which four members left for Paris and 
two for Geneva. 51 Meanwhile, the Colonial Office discussed its own op- 
tions. On 6 July Major Young expressed what would become part of a 
twofold strategy. Contacts between the delegation and the Zionist Orga- 
nisation were to be stressed since there is some prospect of both sides 
being reasonable.” As far as direct approaches by the mission to the 
Middle East Department were concerned, Shuckburgh saw “no reason 
why we should not listen to their views and discuss frankly with them 
any points they may have to raise” while inviting them to formulate 
any concrete proposals that they may have to make. 52 

Thus prepared, Churchill and Young met the delegation for the first 
time on 12 August. Throughout the interview the Arabs asked repeat- 
edly what His Majesty's Government meant by a “Jewish National 
Home.” The colonial secretary deflected such inquiries by asking the 
Arabs to get down to specifics and by urging them to meet with the 
Zionists. The fact that the differences evident in Jerusalem had hardly 
changed is reflected in the following exchange. 
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Mr. CHurcHILL: What I must tell you is this. I want you to see Dr. Weiz- 
mann. 


Mr. SnmI v JAMAL: The Pasha says we do not recognise Dr. Weizmann. 
We recognise the British Government. We like our argument to be with the 
Government, because it has the power that can give or take away from us. 
The people of the country do not wish us to parlay with them." 


In repeating his insistence, Churchill revealed his primary concern: to 
achieve not a lasting settlement but a temporary accommodation. “I 
want you to try to come to some form of working arrangement. Instead 
of looking forward to what will happen, or may happen hundreds of 
years hence, let us think about what will happen in the next five years, 
and let us see if we cannot carry on a partnership for the next five years 
which could be reviewed at a later date.” The meeting, however, ended 
with a hardening of positions by both sides and a mutual reluctance to 
speak in specifics. 

Churchill, perhaps conscious of Samuel’s earlier admonition that the 
fate of the British enterprise might well depend on his efforts, consented 
to meet for a second time with the delegation on 22 August and sought 
to be more conciliatory in tone. The Arabs believed that they would get 
nothing more out of the Palestine administration, hence their presence 
in England; the Colonial Office continued to view them as an unofficial 
body. The Arabs insisted that they did not see how the two parts of the 
Balfour Declaration could be harmonized; the colonial secretary ap- 
pealed to them to be reasonable. 

Churchill wanted to see both sides dwelling in Palestine in peace and 
amity. He would be the opponent of whoever tried to oppress the Arab. 
Could they not work hand in hand? Could they not reassure their 
people? Take up their share in the government of the country and give 
the Jews their chance? If this did not work, they would have plenty of 
time in the future to make their complaints. The Jews, after all, faced 
a far more difficult task than did the Arabs.™ But his efforts failed. In 
a letter dated 1 September Musa Kazim Pasha informed him that the 
Palestine Arab delegation most sincerely regretted its inability to re- 
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move or modify the difference which existed between its point of view 
and that of the government with regard to the policy of the government 
in Palestine.®® 

Despite this early impasse, the British and the Arab delegation agreed 
that the mission definitely should not be terminated, though for different 
reasons. As Shuckburgh cautioned, “The return of the Delegation empty- 
handed might well be the signal for renewed disturbances, and I know 
that the S. of S. is anxious to keep them on in England for the pres- 
ent... 86 For their part, the Arabs were intent upon remaining and 
renewed their efforts on a broader scale. Writing to a supporter in the 
United States, the secretary of the delegation, Shibly Jamal, described 
its activities. 


Concerning publicity we are using every means to give our cause the adver- 
tisement it deserves. We have engaged the services of an advertising and 
Press Agency which not only distributes our circulars, statements and arti- 
cles to all the Press in England both urban and provincial, but also employs 
other means, such as engaging halls for speeches, advertising on the street, 
etc. etc. We hope soon to be able to put the cause of Palestine in a nutshell 
before the man on the street, as well as penetrate into the homes of the rich 
and influential men in this country.57 


The delegation was in almost daily contact with several members of the 
House of Lords and the Commons who were in sympathy with the Arab 
cause. Indicating that on the whole . . we are all satisfied with the 
work so far,” Jamal cautioned that “it may take months before we suc- 
ceed in changing the present current of thought in the Government and 
in the Press.” 

Having received sympathetic reactions from the pope, the archbishop 
of Paris, and the archbishop of Canterbury, the delegates pressed their 
case before the League of Nations. Two official letters were submitted, 
on 2 September and again on the 10th, informing the Council that the 
Palestinians demanded the abolition of the principle of the creation of a 
national home for the Jews in Palestine and rejected any mandate over 
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the country. 5s On 29 September, in an interview with Mr. Fisher, head 
of the British delegation in Geneva, the Arabs reiterated their opposition 
to the importation of what they termed “undesirable Jews” and the de- 
nial not so much of self-government as of the right to it.5° Commenting 
on Faysal’s enthronement in Iraq, they viewed it as partial redemption, 
though still not sufficient, of the British wartime pledge and urged that 
Britain pay closer attention to the grievances of the Arab peoples in 
Syria and Palestine. This revival of the call for a larger, united Syria 
stemmed from the fact that, while in Geneva, several of the delegates 
also participated in a conference of Syrian exiles in order to push their 
claims. 

Upon its return to London the delegation relented somewhat and con- 
sented to meet with Zionist representatives. The British government, 
anxious to facilitate some form of Arab-Jewish rapprochement, applied 
pressure on both sides. On 12 November Shuckburgh informed the dele- 
gation and Dr. Weizmann that Mr. Churchill was now in a position to 
make a statement of policy in Palestine and would be glad to receive 
them on the 16th. On the day fixed for the meeting both parties received 
telephone calls that the colonial secretary was ill and that the meeting 
could not take place. Weizmann was subsequently informed that Church- 
ill had changed his mind and was not prepared to make a statement. In- 
stead, another meeting was called for 29 November, at which Churchill 
would not preside, delegating this duty to Shuckburgh, who was not 
empowered to make a clear statement. 

The meeting, which took place at the Colonial Office, lasted for more 
than two hours and was, on the whole, conducted with good temper on 
both sides. Dr. Weizmann offered to enter into direct discussion on the 
two main points raised by Shuckburgh: limitation of Jewish immigra- 
tion and constitutional safeguards against Jewish political ascendancy. 
The Arabs did not accept this offer, although Shuckburgh appealed to 
them to do so. Weizmann assured his listeners that the Zionist movement 
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did not mean to enroach on the legitimate political aspirations of the 
indigenous Arabs; nor would it concentrate on measures designed to 
effect a partition of Palestine, preferring to see the two nations live in 
political harmony in the future. The Arab delegates in turn directed 
their criticism primarily at the British government, maintaining that it 
did not understand the meaning of the Balfour Declaration. Why could 
not His Britannic Majesty’s Government give a clear interpretation so 
that Arabs might know where they were? In the present circumstances 
they were unable to discuss anything at all since they knew not what to 
discuss. 

With the Zionists standing firmly on the draft mandate, which incor- 
porated the Balfour Declaration, with the Arabs calling the draft “quite 
repugnant” and regarding revocation of the declaration as the proper 
solution to the problem, and with the British again unwilling to set forth 
a clear statement of official policy, the meeting proved inconclusive. 
Each party was left to draw its own conclusions. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the respective Arab and Zionist positions hardened, just as the 
frequency of their dialogue diminished. 

Groping for a straw of hope, Shuckburgh wrote of his fear that the 
results of the meeting were rather negative in character but that at least 
it was something to have brought the two parties together. He contrib- 
uted to the policy of temporization which in later phases of the Palestine 
problem would be followed by Great Britain, the United States, and the 
international community by concluding: “I do not think that we need 
be in a great hurry to reach the next stage. Doctor Weizmann is just off 
to America and until he comes back further joint discussions are not 
likely to do much good. I think also that there may be some advantage 
in allowing the parties to kick their heels a little.”® 

Another British participant to the meeting, Mr. Mills, Palestine gov- 
ernment officer at the Colonial Office, laid the blame for the failure di- 
rectly at the feet of Weizmann, criticizing not so much his remarks as 
their presentation. “Dr. Weizmann, while his speech was conciliatory, 
adopted an unfortunate manner in delivering it. His attitude was of the 
nature of a conqueror handing to beaten foes the terms of peace. Also 
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I think he despises the members of the Delegation as not worthy pro- 
tagoniste—that it is a little derogatory to him to expect him to meet them 
on the same ground.“ 

Weizmann, for his part, was critical of the British position. “Before 
any progress can be made, it is essential that the Delegation should 
realise that the Mandate is regarded by His Majesty’s Government as 
chose jugée. . . . Faced with an unambiguous intimation to this effect, 
the Delegation . . . will doubtless see the expediency of descending into 
the region of practical politics.“ 

The Arab delegation, never having put great faith in talks with the 
Zionists, returned to its primary objective of influencing the British 
government, directly or indirectly, through “practical politics.” 

When dialogue with the delegation proved sterile, the Zionists cast 
about for an alternative, seeking an Arab leader, at once influential and 
willing to accept the Zionist program, with whom to negotiate. For by 
this time the Zionist leadership in Palestine and in London fully under- 
stood the necessity of repairing the breach in relations with the Arab 
community. To be sure, voices of moderation did exist among the Arabs. 
In an interview published during November in an Arab newspaper, 
General Haddad Pasha, in Egypt on his way to Amman, voiced his 
opinion that the Arabs could not ask Great Britain to withdraw the 
Balfour Declaration, because they would not care to have British pledges 
to themselves annulled.“ In December Dr. Eder, director of the Zionist 
Commission in Jerusalem, was instructed to meet with the mufti of 
Jerusalem and other members of the Husayni family. He reported that 
the Arabs were willing to accept the Balfour Declaration and govern- 
ment control over immigration in return for an elected legislative as- 
sembly.** One member of the Arab delegation, Muwin Bay al-Madi, was 
described as conciliatory in his talks with Weizmann. Furthermore, the 
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Zionists were in continuous contact with Amir Abdullah in Transjor- 
dan.* At Rosh Pinna, in Galilee, Chaim Kalvarisky continued his indi- 
vidual efforts to arrive at a settlement with notables of the area. 

The main hope of the Zionists at the end of 1921, however, was a 
young Syrian nationalist, Riad al-Sulh, who was later, in 1943, to serve 
as premier of Lebanon. At the time, al-Sulh was in exile in Europe, hav- 
ing been secretary of the interior in the first Syrian cabinet under Ali 
Rida al-Rikabi. He fled along with many others after Maysalun and had 
been court-martialed in absentia by the French. He was currently a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Arab Nationalist Congress, 
which had recently met in Geneva. 

Riad al-Sulh apparently had been introduced to Weizmann for the 
first time in London during October, and Weizmann had found him 
sympathetic, despite the tendency of Deedes to regard him as “a very 
slippery customer.“ Consequently, on 8 November a secret meeting 
took place at the home of Mr. James de Rothschild. Present were 
Rothschild, Weizmann, Leonard Stein, a Mr. Wolfenson, Ittamar Ben- 
Avi, and Riad al-Sulh. A “Draft Basis for Discussion of Arab-Jewish 
Entente was discussed in detail.“ The draft had resulted from a reso- 
lution passed by the Twelfth Zionist Congress (held in Carlsbad, Czech- 
oslovakia, during October) which called for efforts to “secure an hon- 
ourable entente” with the Arabs “on terms of concord and mutual 
respect.” The draft accordingly stressed the following points: insuring 
minority rights; Jews and Arabs were to be regarded as “living side by 
side on a footing of perfect equality in all matters”; there would be 
limited immigration based on capacity; most non-Palestinian officials 
were to be replaced gradually by natives; Jews would support the de- 
mand for development of self-governing institutions on a representative 
basis; and Zionist leaders and Palestine Jews would, “in general, co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the Arab people in its efforts to realise its 
legitimate national aspirations” by giving all possible moral and ma- 
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terial support. In many ways it was reminiscent of Weizmann’s agree- 
ment with Faysal in 1919. 

Riad al-Sulh agreed to most of the clauses and promised to give fur- 
ther consideration to the draft and also to formulate counterproposals 
on objectionable parts. In December, while on a mission for the Arab 
Nationalist Congress to Palestine, Transjordan, and Egypt, he visited 
Sir Herbert Samuel and related to him his activities in London. Al- 
though Riad al-Sulh continued to negotiate with the Zionists throughout 
1922,7° nothing came of this secondary effort to achieve an understand- 
ing. Instead it was but one more setback during the year which led 
Weizmann to refer to 1921 as this terrible year ever.” 

In several respects 1921 ended with all parties disillusioned and shar- 
ing Weizmann’s personal exasperation over prospects for peace and de- 
velopment. First, the Zionists—and none more go than their leader, Dr. 
Weizmann—regarded the year as a setback. Among the reversals that 
could be listed were: differences with the “Zionist” high commissioner ; 
a decline in support among the British public; insecurity and the fear of 
further violence inside Palestine; a policy of immigration linked to 
absorptive capacity while the economy was stagnating; the continued 
delay in gaining League approval for the mandate; and the failure to 
remove Arab opposition. Indeed, it was apparent from the nature of the 
discussions in London that a regression of sorts was taking place. Sam- 
uel’s speech of 3 June and the Arab delegations’s strategy opened to 
question the validity and intent of a declaration obtained from Balfour 
and the British government four years earlier. 

Weizmann’s letters of November and December, 1921, reflect his fear 
that the Zionist cause was in jeopardy. In a letter to Shuckburgh on 16 
November, Weizmann, the individual who would always be identified 
and attacked as an enthusiast of Zionist success through dependence 
upon Great Britain, wrote: “For years I have used every endeavour to 
cooperate loyally with the Administration of Palestine to impress upon 
my own followers the need of patience and carefulness—but I can see 
how every effort is being systematically thwarted and the chances of 


70. For an account of these later negotiations, see Ascher Saphir, Unity, or Parti- 
tion! An Historical Survey of Judaeo-Arab Negotiations for the Recognition of 
Jewish Rights in Palestine (Jerusalem, 1937). 
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success ruined.“ 71 This he attributed to political sabotage by definite 
forces working in the dark,“ whose interest was to render the Palestine 
problem acute. Without specifying the nature and composition of these 
forces, he ended with an even broader, if ultimately objective, assess - 
ment of guilt. We are all condoning a state of affairs for which some 
day we shall be called to book by the people of this country, when the 
whole sad story of Palestine becomes known.” 

In late November Weizmann proposed to write to Churchill as well. 
Although the letter was never sent, the draft offers further insight into 
the Palestine situation as seen from the narrower perspective of Zionist 
interests.“ The writer wished to reaffirm his belief that there was “a 
natural alliance, almost an identity of interest,” between Zionism and 
England in Palestine based on the fact of “Jewish Nationalism as a pow- 
erful world-force.” Then, in a shift of emphasis, he requested that the 
colonial secretary strengthen the hand of Sir Herbert Samuel; for the 
real mind of the high commissioner, Weizmann maintained, was ex- 
pressed not in the policy announced on 3 June but in a speech delivered 
on 2 November 1919 in which he adhered to the dream of Palestine’s 
becoming “a purely self-governing Commonwealth under the auspices 
of an established Jewish majority.” The trouble, he suggested, was that 
the conditions had not been created for Samuel to become an effectual 
managing trustee of the British and Zionist interests.” These conditions 
were an operative mandate, purging the Palestine civil service of every 
insubordinate who would not work for the mandate, and making Pales- 
tine independent in its military organization from the “headquarters in 
Egypt which are definitely anti-Zionist.” Still, according to Weizmann, 
the main fault was with the government for not making its policy so 
plain that it would be impossible for any official to oppose it and still 
keep his position. 

Weizmann, feeling his own standing among Zionists endangered, 
wrote along similar lines to Wyndham Deedes on 13 December. He did 
not miss the opportunity to repeat his contention that the real cause of 
all the evil was the attitude of the majority of the British in Palestine, 
which accounted for the “negative and obstructive” posture of the Arab 


71. Weizmann to Shuckburgh (private and personal), 16 November 1921, W. A. 
72. The draft, typed on Zionist Organisation stationery, has survived as part of 
Weizmann’s papers, W. A. 
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delegation and for the disappointing state of Palestine during 1921. 
Two recent developments were offered as evidence. The first wes a 
luncheon given by the Arab delegation on 15 November at which Lord 
Sydenham delivered a speech, entitled “Zionist Aggression in Pales- 
tine,” wherein he denounced the Balfour Declaration and any right of 
the Jews to Palestine.“ What Weizmann objected to, in addition to the 
speech itself, was the countenance given it by political officers and gen- 
erals lately a part of the British administration in Palestine. 

The second incident alluded to by Weizmann was a circular issued by 
General Congreve, commander of British troops in Palestine, in late 
October. It read, in part: 


.. . Whilst the Army officially is supposed to have no politics, it is recognised 
that there are certain problems such as those of Ireland and Palestine, in 
which the sympathies of the Army are on one side or the other. 

In the case of Palestine these sympathies are rather obviously with the 
Arabs, who have hitherto appeared to the disinterested observer to have 
been the victims of the unjust policy forced upon them by the British 
Government.“ 


In another context Weizmann commented: I think that of all the wicked 
things that have been done to us in the last six months, this is about the 
worst, the most exasperating feature being that Samuel had allowed 
the circular to be issued without protesting it.”® 

Such evidence of opposition notwithstanding, Weizmann concluded 
his letter to Deedes, and thus the year, with renewed determination to 
persevere. It is quite true that the Zionist ideals may have upset some 


73. See a report on the affair in The Times, 16 November 1921, p. 12. Among those 
in attendance were: Lord Raglan, the former Major Somerset, just returned 
from his post in Transjordan; General Costello, late commander of the defunct 
Palestine Defense Force; General Palin, former commander of troops in Pal- 
estine; Colonel Gabriel, late financial adviser to the Palestine administration; 
and Colonel Waters-Taylor, until recently chief of staff to the chief administrator 
in Palestine. The speech was subsequently printed and distributed in England, a 
copy being found also in the Weizmann Archives. 

74. The text is in F/86/8/4 of the Lloyd George Papers. General Congreve told 
Young on 10 October that he and his officers were certainly under the impression 
that His Majesty’s Government was in the hands of the Zionist Organisation; see 
56586 in C. O. 733/17B. 

75. Weizmann to Eder, 13 December 1921, in 825/4785, C. Z. A. 
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Arabs and British anti-Semites, but these are the very ideals which have 
been sanctified by thousands of years of martyrdom. . . . Take them 
away, or water them down, and Zionism ceases to exist. That is why I 
cannot endorse the speech of June 3rd, though I have no intention of 
entering into a public controversy on the subject.” To the Zionists the 
Cairo Conference had passed Palestine by. The order of priority for 
1922, therefore, was for all parties to “speak perfectly clearly about 
fundamental matters.” 

The Arabs also reflected upon 1921 with misgivings. The immigration 

of Jews continued, threatening the traditional way of life and the Arabs’ 
majority status. Some concessions had been granted as a result of the 
riots, but at a heavy cost of disruption and recourse to violence. The 
fear that the events of May had indeed established an ominous prece- 
dent was confirmed for Arab moderates by a further, milder outbreak 
on 2 November in which forty-two arrests were made, thirty-six people 
were wounded, and eight persons died—five Jews and three Muslims.“ 
Meanwhile, in Europe, apparently sharing British concern that the re- 
turn of the mission to Palestine without tangible evidence of success 
would only strengthen the extremists, the Arab delegation continued its 
efforts. 
Members of the delegation lingered in England throughout the first 
half of 1922, engaging in sporadic correspondence with the Colonial 
Office. When allowed to see the draft of a proposed Palestine Order in 
Council, which embodied a scheme of government, they saw enough 
justification for rejecting it, primarily on the grounds that it fell short 
of giving the people of Palestine full control of their own affairs.“ Ex- 
pressing continued confidence in the justice of the British government 
and its sense of fair play, the delegation awaited a new initiative from 
Churchill. This took the form of a statement of the existing political 
situation in Palestine, which has since become known as the Churchill 
White Paper.“ 


76. The clash began in Jerusalem with protestations and demonstrations by Arabs 
on the fourth anniversary of the Balfour Declaration. Relevant material is found 
in file 2108 at the Israel State Archives and in Samuel's report of 29 December 
1921, in 1641 of C. O. 733/8. 

77. Letter dated 21 February 1922. 

78. “Palestine: Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Delegation and the Zionist 
Organisation” (Cmd. 1700), 1922. 
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The statement contained nine points: (1) the declaration of Novem- 
ber, 1917, was reafirmed by the government and declared to be not 
susceptible to change; (2) a Jewish national home would be founded 
with the Jewish people there “as of right and not on sufferance”; (3) no 
disappearance or subordination of Arab population, language, or cul- 
ture was contemplated; (4) all citizens would have the status of Pales- 
tinians; (5) Britain intended to foster a full measure of self-government 
—but gradually; (6) the Zionist Executive would not share in the gov- 
ernment of the country; (7) immigration would not exceed economic 
capacity and (8) would be regulated by the legislative assembly in con- 
sultation with the administration; (9) any religious community or 
“considerable section of population” which claimed that terms of the 
mandate were not being fulfilled would have the right to appeal to the 
League of Nations. 

The Executive of the Zionist Organisation resolved on 18 June 1922 
to conduct activities in conformity with this new statement of policy. 
The reply from the Arab delegation, dated 17 June, was in the negative, 
given the fact that His Majesty's Government has placed itself in the 
position of a partisan in Palestine of a certain policy which the Arab 
cannot accept because it means his extinction sooner or later.” In short 
the Palestinian Arab community, as represented by the delegation, per- 
sisted in expecting Great Britain to sever her tie to the Balfour Declara- 
tion as the precondition for negotiation. 

As for the members, civilian and military, of the administration in 
Palestine, they could not agree on any single priority after the confus- 
ing, divisive events of 1921. Uncertain as to Great Britain’s purpose in 
Palestine, and eventually identifying with either the Arabs or Zionists, 
individual officials also differed over specific measures and responses 
adopted by the high commissioner. Nor did Samuel, unlike Sir Percy 
Cox, control his staff to the extent of removing dissenters. Rather, for 
Samuel the “absolute necessity” was securing settlement of the mandate 
question. A constitution and municipal elective system, adoption of a 
nationality law, appointment of a holy places commission, a Palestinian 
currency, the development of mineral resources, private enterprise and 
investment—all these were in abeyance pending issuance of the mandate 
and a regularization of the British position. Such a contrast between 
inactivity and the hopes which initially had been entertained of devel- 
opment under British rule, Samuel believed, combined to cause “a gen- 
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eral feeling of uncertainty, which is a direct incentive to agitation, 
and therefore inimical to peace. 

In effect, while the Zionists, the Arabs, and the high commissioner 
could find precious little upon which to agree during 1921, their respec- 
tive priorities—defining policy, revising it, and securing the mandate— 
did coincide in requiring that the major initiative come from London. 
But circumstances were such that the Middle East Department offered 
little indication of assuming such a task. It had been hoped that through 
the Cairo Conference stability would be restored to the Fertile Crescent. 
The Palestinian riots in May, coming so soon after the conference, had 
had a naturally disheartening effect, particularly when taken in con- 
junction with the tension involved in securing Faysal in Iraq and the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in Transjordan. In addition, Churchill 
apparently lost interest in the Middle East, and especially in the frustrat- 
ing Palestine issue, toward the end of the year, preferring to direct his 
energies to such challenges as the Irish Rebellion. Thus, as early as 16 
November 1921, Meinertzhagen noted: Winston does not care two pins, 
and does not want to be bothered about it. He is reconciled to a policy 
of drift. He is too wrapped up in Home Politics.“ o 

Not prepared to assert its full influence on both nationalist move- 
ments in Palestine, the British government favored quiet and, in es- 
sence, inaction as the prudent approach. This was to endure through- 
out the mandatory period. Another feature of British rule which began 
in 192] was the tendency of Great Britain to accept responsibility for 
Palestine, yet with a strange air of resignation and even cynicism. Com- 
menting on French diplomatic maneuvers on 20 December, Sir John 
Shuckburgh wrote: “The French are not such fools as to wish to be- 
come responsible for setting up the National Home.“ 1 Great Britain 
would persist, conscious of the heavy and thankless burden, and aware 
that virtually no progress had been made in the year of the Cairo Con- 
ference toward answering the political questions that disturbed the 
minds of so many people—whether Arab, Jew, or Englishman. 


79. Samuel to Churchill, 14 October 1921, in 52954 of C. O. 733/6. 

80. Meinertzhagen, Middle East Diary, p. 112. 

81. Shuckburgh to Sir James Masterton Smith, 20 December 1921, in 63608 of C. O. 
733/11. 
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CHAPTER 9 Transjordan 


. I have had enough of this wilderness of Trans- 
Jordania where I am surrounded by these hateful 
Syrians who think of themselves only. Amir 
Abdullah, August, 1921 


The year 1921, already memorable for the genesis of monarchy in Iraq 
and the atmosphere of intransigence and violence in Palestine, also 
marks the beginning of Jordan’s history. Amir Abdullah began his long 
reign, and the territory took its first, hesitant strides toward eventual 
statehood and sovereignty, both on the basis of a firm relationship with 
Great Britain. 

At the start of the year the status of Transjordan remained unsettled, 
a condition which had persisted during the latter half of 1920, much to 
the discomfiture of the Foreign and War offices and to the anxiety of the 
British high commissioner for Palestine. In January, disregarding the 
official rebuff to his plea for a direct occupation the previous autumn, 
Sir Herbert Samuel renewed efforts along those same lines. On 7 Jan- 
uary, in correspondence with Foreign Secretary Curzon, he enclosed a 
general report from the ’Ajlun area, where the British representative 
on the spot warned that Syrian immigrants from the north were posing 
a serious problem. The mere presence of these individuals, described as 
extreme nationalists, persons condemned by the French, discharged offi- 
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cers and officials, adventurers and criminals, most of them penniless, 
was felt to be “both a burden and a danger.“ 

Again, on 8 January, writing from Jerusalem, Samuel contended that 
events in Transjordan were having an immediate influence on Palestine 
and, in particular, on efforts at reducing the British garrison. 


If there is no effective administration there, if lawless bands are able to ter- 
rorise the settled population, if trade is hampered, or stopped altogether, 
and life and property are insecure, the effects will straightway be felt here. 
The raids which have been launched from that quarter periodically will 
recommence. The supplies of food will be curtailed or cease, and the people 
of Palestine will become aggrieved at the higher cost of living that will re- 
sult. The whole territory having been placed under British influences, such 
a state of affairs will discredit British administration. . . .? 


These considerations, plus the likelihood that Transjordan would be- 
come a center for propaganda hostile to the Palestine administration, 
led Samuel to suggest as a preventive measure the stationing of 500 
men of the British army at Amman. Such an action, requiring perhaps 
30,000 Egyptian pounds, would still allow for reduced expenditures by 
obviating the necessity for positioning a much larger force in the Jordan 
valley and as a reserve in central Palestine. 

On 1 February Samuel informed London that sharifian propaganda 
and preparations for attack on the French were continuing uninter- 
rupted and that the local governments, established after his earlier visit 
to Salt, were finding it increasingly difficult to maintain authority and 
collect taxes.“ A week later he elaborated: three women from Damascus 
had arrived at Ma‘an to serve as nurses; an anti-French recruiting drive 
was under way in Amman; two sharifian officers and a small party had 
left for the north intent upon destroying the railway north of Daraa. 
Sharifian influence in general was increasing steadily at Ma‘an under 
the direction of Abdullah and under his lieutenant, one Sharif Ali ibn 
Husayn, in Transjordan proper, while British prestige and authority 
were declining.* 


1. “General Report on Ajloun Area,” enclosure by Samuel to Curzon, 7 January 
1921, in E1064/31/88 (no. 13), F. O. 406/45, p. 169. 

2. Samuel to Curzon, 8 January 1921, in E1062/401/88 (no. 11), ibid. 

3. Samuel to the Foreign Office, 1 February 1921, in E1515 (no. 45) of F.O. 371/ 
6371. 

4. Samuel to the Foreign Office, 10 February 1921, in E1868 (no. 57) of ibid. 
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The bankruptcy of British policy east of the Jordan at this time is 
reflected by comments from within the Foreign Office. R. C. Lindsay 
confessed on 1] February that he could not think of “any temporary 
expedient” for dealing with the situation. Hubert Young, recalling Gen- 
eral Haddad Pasha’s comment the previous evening that Britain had 
only herself to blame—not for refusing to dispatch troops, but for al- 
lowing such a long period of chaos and anarchy to persist—tended to 
agree and felt that the sooner “we can select an Arab ruler, take guaran- 
tees from him, and let it be known that as long as he fulfils them he will 
have our support” the better. By contrast Lord Curzon showed a pen- 
chant for dwelling on the past record, claiming to have constantly advo- 
cated British troops and an Arab Transjordan, only to meet opposition 
from other sources, particularly the War Office—that is, Churchill. But 
as the administration of the Middle East was presently being transferred 
to the Colonial Office, the consensus was to maintain the status quo as 
well in Transjordan until Britain had decided on her whole future pol- 
icy in the Arab countries. 

Sharifian pressure, however, did not abate, nor did it respect the Brit- 
ish moratorium on decision-making. On 12 February Samuel had a long 
conversation with Auni Abdul Hadi, reputed to be in close touch with 
Husayn and his sons, Faysal and Abdullah.“ The Arab emissary first 
sought some expression of approval for the movements in Transjordan 
against the French, but when the high commissioner gave him friendly 
advice not to pursue it further he then dwelt on the deep disappointment 
of the Arabs generally, and of the sharifians in particular. It was im- 
possible, he maintained, for them to sit still and accept the present sit- 
uation in Syria. Samuel in turn relieved himself of his grievance that 
sharifian activity had introduced confusion into the minds of the people 
of Transjordan and was therefore undermining the British position. 
The two men then parted, neither having made any form of commitment. 

Perhaps because of the inconclusive nature of this conversation, 
Wyndham Deedes several days later voiced the feeling in Jerusalem 
that, in default of the permanent location of British troops in Transjor- 
dan, a route march ought to be carried out.“ A portion of the troops in 
Palestine would parade the flag that spring, starting from Semakh 


5. Samuel to Curzon, 12 February 1921, in E2354/35/88 (no. 83) of F. O. 406/45. 
6. Deedes to R. C. Lindsay, 18 February 1921, in 12555 of C. O. 733/9. 
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through Irbid, Ajlun, Jerash, Salt, Amman, and Kerak. Such a gesture, 
though obviously transitory, might nevertheless strengthen the author- 
ity of the local governments while constituting an overt sign of British 
interest in Transjordan. 

The suggested route march also was tabled because of the imminent 
Cairo Conference, where a fundamental decision would have to be 
reached as to the degree of responsibility and control to be exercised by 
His Majesty’s Government in Transjordan. In the midst of the confer- 
ence preparations, further alarm was occasioned by news from Samuel 
that Abdullah was expected to enter Amman shortly. This initiative, 
which ended the brief British experiment in local administration, ran 
contrary to assurances given by Faysal in London, Husayn in the Hijaz, 
and Auni Abdul Hadi in Jerusalem. In one decisive action Abdullah had 
upset the uneasy equilibrium, placing Great Britain on the defensive and 
increasing the prospects of a frontal assault against the French in Syria. 
The latter was reconfirmed by reports from Consul Palmer in Damascus 
that Arab raiders under Ahmad Muraywad, a former supporter of Fay- 
sal, had penetrated Syrian territory and blown up an important railway 
bridge.“ Palmer subsequently added that in the course of their expedi- 
tion the marauders had persuaded the fourteen gendarmes on guard at 
the bridge to join Abdullah and had even driven off some French troops 
that were in pursuit. 

This bold act of defiance, while never traced directly to Abdullah, en- 
hanced the amir’s prestige. On 7 March Palmer wired that many vol- 
unteers and ex-officers from the Damascus state were flocking to the 
sharifian camp and that consequently “an attack by him is considered 
imminent.“ Finally, on 14 March, with the Cairo Conference already in 
session, Palmer submitted a more detailed report based on information 
from Druze sources.“ It was confirmed that Abdullah was in Amman, 
where he was joined by most of the local shaykhs. His forces were esti- 
mated at 8,000 armed men, including cavalry, while seventeen guns and 
ten airplanes of the Hijazi army were said to be moving up slowly. 


7. Palmer (Damascus) to Curzon, 23 and 25 February 1921, in E3108 (no. 10) and 
E3142 (no. 11) of F. O. 406/45. 

8. Palmer to Curzon, 7 March 1921, in E3513/117/89 (no. 19) of ibid.; see also 
The Times, “Arabs Make Trouble in Syria” (dated Cairo, 24 February 1921), 
28 February 1921. 

9. Palmer to Curzon, 14 March 1921, in E3810/31/88 (no. 26) of F. O. 406/45. 
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Many Druze and natives of the Hauran could be expected to side with 
Abdullah if he were successful at the outset. The amir also had sent 
letters to former officials of the Damascus government seeking volun- 
teers and had contracted for 4,000 uniforms to be supplied through 
Jerusalem. Meanwhile, Abdullah was not giving any regular pay to his 
followers, but made them a daily largess from his personal funds and 
promised to reward them with the spoils of Damascus. 

When the authorities who had gathered at Cairo learned of these de- 
velopments—which constituted open defiance of Great Britain-—they 
reacted sharply, for Abdullah’s action possessed grave implications for 
British policy in the Middle East. Not only did it restore Transjordan 
to its chaotic condition, but it jeopardized the fragile tranquility in Pal- 
estine as well. Even more serious, it threatened to renew violence in 
Syria and to reopen the prospect of an effective French presznce, by 
retaliation, near Arabia and on a second border of both Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. Moreover, a war between France and the sharifians would 
vitiate a constant of Foreign Office policy since 1918: to avoid the ne- 
cessity of choosing between the French and the Arabs. 

With the stakes so high, even Churchill favored Samuel’s renewed 
plan for occupying Transjordan immediately, using British troops from 
Palestine. The Palestine Political and Military Committee so moved on 
17 March. 1 Churchill cabled the prime minister accordingly the follow- 
ing day and received hesitant Cabinet approval on the 22d as he pre- 
pared to confront Amir Abdullah personally in Jerusalem. 1 Because 
this recommendation depended for its success on the attitud: adopted 
by the amir, the colonial secretary placed great emphasis on this meet- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, Abdullah arrived at Amman on 2 March, offering as an 
explanation for his coming the need for a change of air, necessitated by 
a severe attack of jaundice.!? Accompanying him were about 30 officers 
and 200 Hijazi Bedouin. On the 21st he received an invitation from 
Samuel to come to Government House on the 27th to meet Churchill. 


10. Minutes of the discussion are contained on pp. 97-106 of the official report, F. O. 
371/6343. 

11. Prime Minister to Churchill, F.O. 371/6342, p. 9. 

12. Samuel to Churchill, “Report on the Political Situation in Palestine and Trans- 
Jordania for the month of March 1921” (Dispatch no. 32), 8 April 1921, in 21698 
of C.O. 733/2. 
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Between the Cairo recommendation and Abdullah’s entry into Am- 
man and the Abdullah-Churchill conversations, both men had mellowed. 
The colonial secretary, while bellicose at Cairo, realized the need for 
accommodation with Abdullah and the utility of incorporating Trans- 
jordan into the sharifian solution. Also, the overriding desire to achieve 
demobilization and economy—as well as the setback Britain’s occupa- 
tion of Transjordan would imply—reasserted itself as the central ele- 
ment in Churchill’s thinking as he traveled to Jerusalem. 

Abdullah, on the other hand, was described as “much concerned” to 
hear the news of the French settlement with the Kemalists. As well he 
might, for it made any ambition to regain Syria by external force a 
hollow dream. There is serious doubt as to whether Abdullah ever 
really intended to carry out his threat to seize Syria, either for himself 
or for Faysal. Lawrence, for one, claimed to have advised Churchill: “I 
know Abdulla, you won't have a shot fired.“ 1“ A halt in the Franco- 
Turkish fighting ended the possibility of any Kemalist-sharifian concert 
and thus enabled General Gouraud to deal forcefully with Abdullah 
should he dare to cross into Syria. The amir’s attitude, once he reached 
Amman, was “just to wait and see what happens.“ !“ He must have trav- 
eled from there to Jerusalem in a somewhat chastened mood. 

As a result of these considerations the Jerusalem talks were conducted 
amicably by both sides.’® At their conclusion Abdullah was entrusted 
with control over Transjordan for a six-month period. Thus he would 
not be forced to lose face by either challenging France or withdrawing 
to the Hijaz, while Churchill and Great Britain might yet succeed in 
avoiding military intervention and direct control in Transjordan. 

The Abdullah-Churchill agreement provided for the permanent con- 
stitution of Transjordan as an Arab province within Palestine under the 
ultimate supervision of the British high commissioner for Palestine. On 
2 April Churchill cabled instructions to Samuel to make an immediate 
advance of £5,000 to Abdullah from the Palestine treasury for his per- 


13. Graves and Hart, 7. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, p. 131. 

14. Sir Alec Kirkbride to the present author, 13 December 1967. Asked to charac- 
terize Abdullah, the former British minister to Jordan and long-time confi- 
dant of the amir described him as always a gambler. See Kirkbride, A Crackle 
of Thorns, pp. 25-26, for an account of their initial meeting upon Abdullah's 
arrival in Amman. 

15. See pp. 129-32 above; for the official record, see F. O. 371/6343, pp. 107-14. 
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sonal expenses, quite apart from administrative or military expend- 
itures. A chief political officer was to be appointed shortly to advise 
Abdullah during the interim administration. In the meantime, at the re- 
quest of Sir Herbert Samuel, Colonel Lawrence would rejoin the amir 
early in April at Amman.“ 

In his first dispatch, dated 10 April, Lawrence provided a picture of 
Abdullah’s unenviable position. Judging the situation to be “fairly 
satisfactory” at the outset, he noted that the 


financial position of Abdullah is more difficult than he gave us to expect. He 
has about 500 men with him, soldiers, irregular cavalry and camel corps. 
They are in arrears of pay. Further he has to entertain all comers, and dep- 
utations of 2 or 3 hundred are a daily matter, his living expenses are very 
great. His account for last month totalled nearly £10,000. No estimate of 
financial position of Trans-Jordania has as yet been made by his staff who 
are framing wild projects of complete armies and administrations. 7 


The British therefore felt obliged to do whatever was necessary to assist 
the amir. On 11 April Samuel notified Churchill, by now back in Lon- 
don, that the appointment of Mr. Abramson, of the high commissioner’s 
office, as chief political officer in Transjordan would be welcomed by 
Abdullah, and Churchill consented on the 14th. Samuel, accompanied 
by Deedes, Lawrence, and Abramson, then spent three days (17-19 
April) in Amman in consultation with the amir and members of his 
embryonic administration. Upon his return to Jerusalem he wired a 
favorable appraisal of the situation to Churchill. “Attitude of cordial 
friendship he adopted at Jerusalem is maintained by Abdullah. In his 
abandonment of attacks against French he is sincere and has impressed 
this policy upon his followers, to many of whom it is unwelcome. How- 
ever, his influence has not been impaired and our cooperation with him 
undoubtedly is a satisfaction to whole population.“ 18 

Defense had been the main topic of discussion, since Lawrence in his 
earlier visit had alerted the Middle East Department to Abdullah’s in- 
ability, even with his good intentions, to maintain effective internal se- 


16. Lawrence to Shuckburgh, via Jerusalem, 1 April 1921, in 16308 of C. O. 732/1. 

17. Lawrence to Churchill, via Jerusalem (no. 72), 10 April 1921, in 17941 of C. O. 
733/2. 

18. Samuel to Churchill (paraphrase telegram no. 93, pt. 1), 21 April 1921, in 
19801 of ibid. 
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curity. Churchill’s temporary arrangement with Abdullah had post- 
poned the placing of a British garrison at Amman, leaving only the Arab 
soldiers—many of whom retained their desire to raid Syria—and the 
Royal Air Force to support the local government. Lawrence thought a 
detachment of two armored cars at Amman would be most useful to 
control the tribes. 

Shortly after the Abdullah experiment began, Sir Herbert Samuel 
dismissed the local government headed by Rashid Tali’ as “more of a 
picnic than an administration“; however, its very weakness in fulfilling 
the minimal task of maintaining order increasingly disturbed British 
leaders. With their hopes for stability centered on Abdullah, Churchill 
and his associates in London could see no alternative to extending their 
commitment when pressure came from within Transjordan and then 
from French Syria. 

The fragility of Abdullah’s position was certainly apparent by the 
end of April. An intertribal dispute occurred in the neighborhood of 
Madayba and became a challenge to the authority of the incipient amir- 
ate when important shaykhs, sent by Abdullah to settle the matter, were 
killed. Abdullah then asked Samuel to support his authority by commit- 
ting British airplanes and armored cars to crush the revolt. Abramson, 
having taken up his post at Amman, urged such action, and Samuel con- 
curred. Samuel’s request for authorization was answered in a telegram 
from the War Office on 18 April in which permission was granted for 
the armored cars (there were two) to be employed in general support 
of measures taken by the Royal Air Force “for maintenance of order 
and not only for immediate purpose of reconnaissance.”!® Only by such 
assistance was Abdullah able to suppress this early, minor insurrection ; 
in the process, he established a precedent for dependence upon Great 
Britain in order to survive. 

Even so, his presence remained tenuous, for he became the center of 
renewed controversy between Britain and France. As Abdullah himself 
put it during a visit to Jerusalem late in May, he was obliged both to 
curb the ambitions of his Syrian entourage and to satisfy his father, 
who was following a course “tending to an end which was to be com- 


19. For the exchange of telegrams, see 21527 of ibid. On 1 June Samuel informed 
Abramson that air force activities on Abdullah's behalf might include demonstra- 
tion, bombing action, or combined operations with the local forces. 
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pared to a mirage,” namely, the reconquest of Syria. He might have 
added two further handicaps: agitators in and around Syria could boast 
of having his sympathy, while the French, with their long-standing sus- 
picion of the sharifians, were only too willing to implicate him in the 
Syrian unrest. 

Indeed, by May there were reports of renewed raids against trains 
between Beirut and Aleppo, and French authorities, anticipating an at- 
tack and a native revolt, redoubled their military precautions. Coinci- 
dental or not, the French government simultaneously made a series of 
strong representations to the British Foreign Office. The first was deliv- 
ered by Count de Saint-Aulaire on 25 March, even before Churchill’s 
return from the Middle East. Calling Lord Curzon’s attention to an ear- 
lier belligerent proclamation made by Abdullah to the shaykhs of Trans- 
jordan—which was regarded in Paris as “trés violent en la forme, in- 
jurieux et véhément a Pégard de la France” — the ambassador challenged 
the wisdom of the imminent meeting between the colonial secretary and 
Abdullah.?! He feared it would have immediate repercussions on native 
opinion in Syria and the Hauran. But it was obvious that the protest 
was too late and insufficient in itself to deter Churchill from working 
out as satisfactory a solution as possible with Abdullah. 

The French, however, persisted. On 5 April a letter from Count de 
Saint-Aulaire arrived at the Foreign Office, addressed to Sir Eyre Crowe. 
It reaffirmed the French conviction that Abdullah's presence in Trans- 
jordan was aimed against Syria, had already inspired acts of violence, 
and might oblige French officials to react vigorously against the sharif- 
ians. This official démarche included several documents, allegedly writ- 
ten by Abdullah, as proof of his hostility, none of which was conclusive, 
however, since all were dated prior to the Cairo Conference. The letter 
also noted that French opinion regarded Churchill’s visit to the Middle 
East as having been too brief for him to acquire a full comprehension 
of “the difficulties and misunderstandings” plaguing the French and 
British in that region.“ 

This protestation gained the French ambassador an immediate hear- 
ing with Lord Curzon, in the midst of speculation over the Cairo Con- 


20. Samuel to Churchill (no. 129), 28 May 1921, in 29398 of C. O. 733/3. 
21. The text of the French communication is in E3935/31/88 of F.O. 406/45. 
22. See E4027/31/88 of F. O. 406/46. 
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ference and its decisions. Count de Saint-Aulaire began by warning 
that, if Faysal and Abdullah actually were chosen as rulers, France 
would believe that these decisions had been taken on the special ground 
that they were enemies of France. Curzon protested vehemently against 
this “unwarrantable inference,” and there ensued a discussion of earlier 
attitudes and dealings with Faysal and his family. When de Saint- 
Aulaire promised that France would never forgive Faysal for having 
shed the blood of Frenchmen, Curzon could not resist pointing out that 
this consideration had hardly deterred France from reaching an agree- 
ment with Mustafa Kemal. The meeting having ended inconclusively, 
de Saint-Aulaire sent a formal note on the following day, 7 April, ad- 
vising Curzon of the enduring difference of view toward the sharifians 
held by the two countries: “notre opinion publique considérait Feysal 
et même Abdallah, non pas comme d'anciens alliés, mais comme des 
adversaires. 20 

During May an exchange of visits between the highest officials of 
Great Britain and France in the Middle East afforded another oppor- 
tunity for intense dialogue but yielded essentially the same results. From 
17 to 20 May General Gouraud visited Egypt as the guest of Lord 
Allenby, to whom he expressed alarm at what in his opinion were the 
aims being pursued by Faysal and Abdullah. Sir Herbert Samuel, in his 
visit to Beirut from 27 to 29 May, spoke at great length with both 
Gouraud and his aide, M. de Caix, about Transjordan. Here, too, it was 
apparent that Abdullah suffered from his relationship to Faysal. When 
Samuel attempted to promote an understanding between Abdullah and 
France, he was rebuffed by de Caix, who utilized a new argument; 
while Britain seemed to regard independence for Damascus, Homs, 
Hama, and Aleppo as a promise made specifically to the sharifians and 
for their advantage, France regarded it as a promise made to the Arabs 
generally. Except for this objection to Abdullah’s entrenchment in 
Transjordan, the meetings proved amicable. Conclusions were reached 
jointly on a number of matters: a boundary commission, administra- 
tion of the Lake Huleh district, trains from Haifa to Nasib, the waters 
of the Upper Jordan and Yarmuk rivers, the Hijazi railway, and extra- 
dition procedures. 
23. Curzon to Hardinge, 6 April 1921, in E4164/3816/65 (no. 990) of ibid. 
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One incident, however, threatened to destroy this working arrange- 
ment, together with the entire makeshift policy toward Abdullah and 
Transjordan. On 25 June Churchill received a cable from Samuel in- 
forming him of an assassination attempt against General Gouraud on 
the 23d near Kunaytra. Gouraud’s party had been ambushed by four 
men disguised as gendarmes, and an officer with him had been killed. 
Samuel added ruefully: “It is on the Transjordanians that suspicion 
falls.“ 20 Although Samuel acted quickly to forestall a possible crisis 
by instructing police and military authorities in Palestine, as well as 
Abramson in Amman, to do everything possible to apprehend the guilty 
persons if they had taken refuge in the British zone, and by sending a 
personal telegram to Gouraud, the French would not be placated. A 
protest, stressing such “grave and inexcusable acts,” was made against 
“the intrigues of the Syrian political refugees residing in territory under 
a British mandate” and against the tolerance they were receiving from 
the British and “leur client hachémite.”2™ Then, on 18 July, Gouraud 
canceled his intended visit to Jerusalem because of “plots laid by cer- 
tain Arab persons against [the] French mandate in Syria.” In succeed- 
ing months Damascus and Paris insisted upon satisfaction through the 
arrest of Gouraud’s assailants. 

Negative developments such as these, showing the inability of Ab- 
dullah to control affairs in Transjordan, added urgency to an issue 
already under discussion in London. As mentioned above, the under- 
standing arrived at between Churchill and Abdullah had been of a tem- 
porary nature, covering a period of only six months. Consequently, 
following his return from the Middle East, Churchill had to give con- 
sideration to the future of Abdullah and the political status of Trans- 
jordan beyond December, 1921. In his letter to General Gouraud on 
31 March, the colonial secretary had formulated an early standard for 
evaluating Abdullah’s performance. 


. . . I have made an arrangement with Abdullah of an informal and tempo- 
rary character whereby he is to use his whole influence to prevent any dis- 
turbances in the French zone arising out of Transjordania. ... 


26. See E7395/7255/89 (no. 236), ibid., and Palmer (Damascus) to Curzon, 24 June 
1921, in E7260/7255/89 (no. 7) of ibid. 

27. For the French account of the attack and the subsequent formal complaint, see 
Catroux, Deux missions en Moyen-Orient, pp. 106-12, 116. 
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Undoubtedly the Emir Abdullah in the existing situation has power to 
create considerable disturbances. It remains to be seen whether he will have 
equal power to prevent them. It is by his success or failure in this respect 
that he must be judged.2® 


Individuals within the Middle East Department, the Foreign and War 
offices, and the Palestine administration, however, evaluated Abdullah’s 
record differently in terms of this “indispensable stipulation.” 

Curzon, critical of Colonial Office actions since its reorganization, 
and under constant diplomatic pressure from France regarding the new 
sharifian policy, observed on 5 May: “I see that Abdullah has already 
become ‘His Majesty’. I venture to think that much trouble is in store 
in the Arab world.“ By contrast, somewhat before the Gouraud in- 
cident, Churchill reported favorably to the Cabinet on the amir, de- 
scribing him as amenable to reason and to keeping faith. The colonial 
secretary also hinted for the first time that Abdullah might remain into 
1922, assuming that this was acceptable to both His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the sharifians. 

On 13 June Samuel expressed his dissatisfaction with Abdullah, re- 
calling that Churchill and he had hoped that Abdullah would herald a 
more settled state of affairs. Instead, it now appeared that the people 
were far from content under the new regime, that tax-collecting was 
subject to much the same difficulties as before, and that public secur- 
ity left much to be desired.*1 Samuel attributed this, in the first in- 
stance, to Abdullah personally, accusing him of being “preoccupied 
to some extent with ideas of wider bearing and greater ambition” in 
Mesopotamia and Syria. But he also felt that the Syrian entourage 
surrounding Abdullah was a cause of embarrassment, being disliked 
by the native Transjordanians and regarded by them as expensive and 
incompetent. 

In reply Churchill confessed that he too was not quite happy about 
the situation and was giving serious thought to inviting Abdullah to 
London in September. “While Abdulla is here I might be able to sug- 
gest to him that he should go straight from London to Mecca and later 


28. Curzon to Hardinge, 15 September 1921, enclosure, in E10247/7250/89 (no. 
2448) of F. O. 406/47. 

29. E5789, F. O. 371/6372. 

30. Cabinet meeting of 31 May 1921, Cab. 45 (21), E6408/533/65, F. O. 371/6342. 

31. Samuel to Churchill, 13 June 1921, in 31760 (no. 160) of C. O. 733/3. 
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on be employed by his father in negotiating with the Imam and Idrisi.“ 
Yet, in his speech before the Commons the following day, Churchill had 
nothing but praise for Abdullah, referring to him as “a very agreeable, 
intelligent, and civilised Arab prince” who was maintaining an “abso- 
lutely correct attitude” toward both England and France.** Moreover, 
he implied that the initiative resided with Abdullah; “should he find it 
necessary to lay down the charge which we have persuaded him to as- 
sume,” then Britain would have to find a suitable replacement. 

But within the Middle East Department the emphasis was rather upon 
whether to force Abdullah to withdraw, and appraisals of him were far 
from laudatory. From his vantage point in Cairo, General Congreve 
wrote to Young on 16 June: “in Trans-Jordania Abdulla is a fraud. 
If anything is to be made of him he must be given a good strong English- 
man who will run him entirely and British troops to back him up.“ 
Even Abdullah’s principal supporter, Colonel Lawrence, and to a lesser 
extent Shuckburgh, defended the existing arrangement on grounds other 
than efficiency. As Lawrence put it on 29 June, “We asked Abdulla only 
to keep peace with his neighbours, not to run a good administration.” 
Taking issue with Samuel’s analysis of 13 June, Lawrence applied com- 
pletely different reasoning: “His total cost to us is less than a battalion; 
his regime prejudices us in no way, whatever eventual solution we wish 
to carry out, provided that it is not too popular and not too efficient.“ 
Shuckburgh concurred, noting on 1 July: “With regard to Trans- 
Jordania, I do not think we need trouble ourselves unduly over the in- 
efficiency of Abdulla’s administration, so long as he fulfills our main 
object by keeping the peace with his neighbours. If we want efficient 
administration we should have to pay for it, and that is what we cannot 
afford to do.“ 36 In short, Samuel, the administrator and official most 
immediately responsible for Transjordan and Palestine, emphasized the 
narrower need for efficiency, while Lawrence represented those taking 
into consideration larger political factors. 

The Gouraud incident, however, severely damaged the case for re- 
taining Abdullah, and throughout July sentiment within the British gov- 
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ernment was almost unanimously opposed to any renewal of the status 
quo in Transjordan. Foreign Secretary Curzon took particular satisfac- 
tion in criticizing the arrangement. Upon reading Samuel’s dispatch no. 
160 of 13 June, I. Murray, a member of the Foreign Office, commented: 
“The situation in Palestine is gloomy; that in Transjordania is still 
darker.” When the file reached Curzon’s desk on 2 July he added a 
notation: “The famous Cairo Conference seems to be a little 3haky.“ / 
He held Abdullah at fault for not being able to assert authority and for 
tolerating officials bent on a war of revenge against the French. 

On 6 July, replying to Congreve's analysis of 16 June, Major Young 
defended the personal decision originally taken by Churchill in Jeru- 
salem. “As a matter of fact we never hoped that Abdulla would be able 
to rule strongly, nor did we anticipate that he would be able to collect 
much money during his provisional six months. As you will remember 
I was personally opposed to putting him into Trans-Jordania at all for 
various reasons, but as it was quite impossible to get him out I think 
we did the right thing in leaving him there.“ Nevertheless, Young ad- 
vised Congreve that the Middle East Department was giving thought to 
replacing Abramson, who was regarded as too weak to control Abdullah, 
and that it had plans for Transjordan which were still very much in 
embryo. Meanwhile, Deedes, reporting on his recent tour of the amirate, 
claimed that Abdullah himself had little desire to remain. “His High- 
ness’s participation in the affairs of the Administration is a somewhat 
languid one. Apart from a temperamental disinclination to great exer- 
tion of any kind he does not conceal the fact that his interest in Trans- 
Jordania is but a fleeting one and is due to the particular circumstances 
in which he finds himself.“ 39 It was believed, Deedes continued, that 
Abdullah still thought the British government would be instrumental in 
assisting him to get Damascus, and this could explain his remaining in 
a position “so little palatable to him.” Concluding that the situation 
would have to get worse before it could get better, Deedes predicted 
that when Abdullah reached the stage of retiring to another sphere, 
more likely a southern than a northern one, “any illusions that may in 
any quarter have been entertained as to the blessings of a Shereefian 
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Government will have disappeared.” A steady reaction favoring a Brit- 
ish administration would set in; and then the “ultimate formation of 
something in the nature of a union” between Palestine and Transjordan 
could be anticipated. On 18 July Young assured Deedes of the similar 
reasoning in London: Abdullah “made an admirable stop-gap, but he 
would not do as a permanency at all.“ o 

Churchill allowed the debate to continue, and in the middle of July 
the two protagonists, Samuel and Lawrence, had occasion to amplify 
their respective viewpoints. In a cable addressed to Lawrence at Jidda 
and dated 23 July, the high commissioner reported Abdullah to be im- 
patient and demanding a definite solution at the end of the probationary 
period. Samuel ruled out the two solutions of either moving Abdullah 
to Syria or linking the Hijaz with Transjordan, the latter option being 
contrary to the mandate for Palestine; therefore, “an exit must be found 
which will . . . save his face.” He ended by predicting the unlikelihood 
of Abdullah’s accepting a continuation of the existing arrangement after 
six months. In any case, continuation would merely perpetuate admin- 
istrative confusion in Transjordan and accentuate political complica- 
tions with the French.*! 

Lawrence wasted no time in replying. On 25 July he wired Samuel 
concurring in the opinion that union with Palestine was the best future 
for Transjordan. However, with the lack of self-government in one and 
chaotic administration in the other, such a union was presently unde- 
sirable by both populations. Consequently, according to Lawrence, it 
was advisable to continue the temporary system. “I should therefore 
deprecate such alteration in the present system as would involve us and 
our forces in the responsibility of seeing that effect was given to the 
decisions [at Cairo]. That could only be done if we had real military 
control. It is said that battalion at Amman would give us this. I consider 
that four battalions would not.“ 

Young remained unimpressed by such logic, for he concluded that the 
sharifian regime had proved a failure; he also confessed that Abramson 
was not the right man to be with Abdullah, and that Abdullah himself 
was only a pis-aller, a last resort. Nevertheless, Lawrence’s presenta- 
tion, with its stress on the military factor, did impress Churchill. 

40. See 32297 of C. O. 733/17A. 
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Abramson, the British official closest to Abdullah, entered the debate 
on 1 August by complaining of the attitude and conduct of the amir, 
who, in his opinion, continued to show neither an interest in adminis- 
tration nor an inclination to rid himself of the Syrians surrounding him, 
despite their being an obstacle in any effort at a rapprochement with 
the French and an anathema to the natives. Believing that Britain could 
never settle the Bedouin with a “Bedu Emir” [sic] as the head of 
government, “besides which Trans-Jordania cannot support an Emir,” 
Abramson suggested what Churchill had at one point contemplated— 
a trip by Abdullah to London as a means of saving face.*® 

Beyond his general administrative ineptitude, what particularly an- 
noyed the British about Abdullah was his refusal to take prompt and 
effective action following the attack on General Gouraud. At first the 
amir promised to do his best to seize the criminals. While repudiating 
the attack, he also protested against French representations and com- 
muniqués implicating him personally in the plot. By 12 August Deedes 
had instructed Abramson to express to Abdullah his extreme dissatis- 
faction at this procrastination in arresting two of the suspected assas- 
sins, Ahmad Muraywad and Ibrahim Hananu, both of whom were 
known to have sought refuge inside Transjordan. Fearing a further de- 
terioration in Anglo-French relations in the region, Deedes insisted that 
pressure be applied to make Abdullah carry out his promise to Church- 
ill in letter as well as in spirit; in the Middle East Department, how- 
ever, Mr. Clauson was ready to conclude from this that Abdullah’s 
elimination seemed to become more urgently necessary with every pass- 
ing day.“ 

Abramson complied in urging Abdullah to make the arrests, to which 
the amir pleaded: I understood that there was a good chance of means 
being found by the end of the six months to install me in Damascus. 
J have now lost everything and you want me to lose the little that is left, 
namely the good-will of the Arabs which I shall lose if I do anything to 
hand over the men who have taken refuge with me, that is to say in 
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my province. Having had enough of this wilderness,” the amir much 
preferred to travel to London as a pretext for retiring gracefully from 
Transjordan. But while the British weighed this possibility, Abdullah, 
caught in such a compromising position, continued to procrastinate. As 
late as 22 November the British member of the Anglo-French boundary 
commission to delimit the border between the Syrian and Palestinian 
mandates, Colonel Newcombe, complained that his difficulties, certainly 
as regards General Gouraud, were “much increased by the non-arrest of 
his would-be assassins who are still walking freely in Transjordania.”*® 

A new French complaint was presented to Lord Hardinge on 23 Au- 
gust. The note reported of an agent of Abdullah’s, Asad al-Atrash, riding 
into Suwayda, capital of Jabal Druze and within the French sphere, 
raising the sharifian flag, and claiming possession of the area in the 
name of Abdullah. Citing once again the Gouraud episode, the note 
concluded with a strong warning that the British government would 
not be able to avoid a certain responsibility for the acts of Abdullah, 
“this British protégé,” and should put an end to them.“ 

Hubert Young, assigned to draft a reply, informed the Foreign Office 
that in Mr. Churchill’s opinion the exploits of Asad al-Atrash did not 
necessarily constitute a breach of faith on the part of the amir. Indeed, 
if Abdullah had thrown in his lot with the Syrian extremists, a far 
more unsatisfactory situation would exist at present, especially since the 
French had not accepted the suggestion, made by Churchill in March, 
to declare a general amnesty. Then, for the information of Lord Curzon, 
Young revealed that Churchill did not propose to give any guarantee 
that Abdullah’s cooperation would be dispensed with at the end of the 
six-month probationary period.*® Instead, Curzon’s approval was sought 
for having Lawrence proceed from the Hijaz (where he was conferring 
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with King Husayn while on temporary loan to the Foreign Office) to 
Jerusalem to examine the situation at first hand. Lawrence would then 
be able to recommend steps either to ensure the amir’s authority in 
Transjordan or to permit him to retire gracefully. Curzon’s comment 
of 1 August that “the present experiment is doomed to a well deserved 
failure” was beginning to seem premature. 

Yet, in the absence of a final decision, the debate continued. Abram- 
son detected a change of attitude in Abdullah, who, with the vacant 
throne at Damascus still in mind, now promised to remove all the unde- 
sirable Syrians as a gesture to the French.*® On 20 September, Lancelot 
Oliphant wrote to Shuckburgh on Curzon’s behalf that, as far as King 
Husayn was concerned, the coronation of Faysal, the prospective con- 
clusion of a treaty by the Hijaz with Great Britain, and the subsidy pay- 
ment should suffice to counterbalance the ill-effects of any setback to 
sharifian aspirations caused by Abdullah’s failure.“ Mr. Clauson be- 
lieved that if the amir was not invited to London, “it is quite possible 
that he may disappear sulkily down the Hejaz Railway, which if not 
perhaps the best would be at any rate the cheapest solution!”5! And 
Colonel Meinertzhagen asked on 18 October: “When is this mountebank 
administration to stop?“ s Yet such speculation and debate were mean- 
ingless, except as they reflected sentiment in London. The decision itself 
was being taken in Jerusalem, where Lawrence, Abramson, and Samuel, 
joined by Hubert Young, were meeting to discuss the merits and de- 
merits of maintaining or dispensing with Abdullah’s services. 

On the surface the setting was conducive to a decision to release Ab- 
dullah from his earlier undertaking. Abramson, Samuel, and Young all 
had expressed dissatisfaction with the amir’s performance at various 
times during the long debate. Only Churchill remained unconvinced 
either way. Abdullah himself had asked to be relieved. Moreover, the 
French continued to apply pressure against Abdullah as part of their 
general anti-sharifian policy. But at this decisive stage T. E. Lawrence 
proved to be the determining factor on Abdullah’s behalf, coming to 
Amman from the Hijaz early in November. During the previous four 
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months he had been a roving ambassador in the Middle East to secure 
the success of those several decisions originating in Cairo, a campaign 
which caused Curzon to remark: “These movements are beyond me.” 
On 7 July he was empowered to negotiate a treaty, already in draft 
form, with King Husayn; it would give the latter a regular subsidy in 
return for his recognition of the mandate principle. 

By 7 August Lawrence reported acceptance by Husayn of virtually 
all articles of the proposed treaty except the main one recognizing the 
mandates over Palestine and Mesopotamia; he concluded: “It has been 
a bad week for both of us.” On the 15th he left for Aden, returning at 
the end of the month to resume the discussions. On 6 September he 
reviewed the most recent stage of the difficult negotiations, in which 
Husayn had imposed new demands, including his right to appoint all 
qadis and muftis in Arabia, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, as well as his 
supremacy over rulers everywhere in the Arab world. With the negotia- 
tions thus stalemated, Lawrence learned on 16 September that his pres- 
ence was required in Transjordan as soon as possible to decide future 
policy there. 58 Leaving the Hijaz and an angry Husayn on the 29th, 
Lawrence proceeded directly to Jerusalem. 

Before Lawrence intervened, Young had participated in initial dis- 
cussions with Samuel, Deedes, and Abramson. Of these he kept Shuck- 
burgh informed, as on 30 September: What we have got to face is 
either continued expenditure on Abdullah, whose influence has gone 
down almost to vanishing point, and who is no longer a substitute for 
even a section of Infantry, or to take our courage in both hands and send 
a small force over, if only temporarily, in order to set Revenue Collec- 
tion on a proper footing, and to make sure of getting rid of the Syrians 
and Hedjazis.“ The best alternative would be for Lawrence to per- 
suade Abdullah to fulfill these tasks and then appoint a suitable regent 
to take his place. The worst prospect was that Abdullah might refuse to 
comply. But even then Young saw little choice but to remove him and 
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appoint in his place an Arab governor on the lines originally proposed 
at Cairo. 

Young obviously favored the first alternative, as did Lawrence ap- 
parently, for on 7 October, after their conversation, Young reported 
that Lawrence was “still pretty confident that he will be able to get rid 
of Abdullah or ‘Sunny Jim’ as he is called locally, and I hope he has 
not over-estimated his power of persuasion.” Young had in mind a very 
recent precedent, for, as he wrote, “one cannot lose sight of the fact that 
all the plans that were made in Cairo in March about Trans-Jordania 
were upset when Abdullah himself was consulted, and it is possible that 
the same thing may happen again.“ Again on the 7th, he advised 
Shuckburgh to expect concrete proposals in a day or two which prob- 
ably would contemplate immediate removal of Abdullah and his Syrian 
officers and their replacement by an administration under a local Arab 
official. 

Young then introduced a new idea: not only should Abramson be 
removed as chief British representative, but “what is really required is 
someone of [the] calibre of Philby.” The idea readily appealed to 
Churchill, for it found employment for Philby, who was no longer 
persona grata in Iraq, and meant that a “good strong Englishman,” 
urged by General Congreve, would take up residence in Transjordan. 
Nevertheless, because of Philby’s argumentative reputation, Churchill 
approved the appointment only tentatively. He immediately gained the 
consent of Sir Percy Cox and instructed Philby to proceed to Amman, 
ostensibly to discuss Sa‘udi-Hijazi relations in light of Lawrence’s mis- 
sion to Jidda, but really to have Samuel, who would be his superior, ob- 
serve him. Philby then traveled to London to meet Churchill personally, 
at which time the appointment was offered to him. On 4 November 
Samuel was informed of Philby’s acceptance and of his understanding 
that the “question of retention or otherwise of Abdullah is an open one” 
and would remain so until Philby had had an opportunity to consider 
matters on the spot.“ Philby assumed his new position on 28 Novem- 
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ber, finding himself in charge of a chaos which was called an office,”5" 
and began to exercise an important influence on Abdullah and Trans- 
jordan. 

The main problem, that of Abdullah’s future, still remained, however, 
although in retrospect the appointment of Philby, a strong adminis- 
trator, did affect the discussion. This was reflected in the next dispatch 
from Young on 15 October, which cited factors other than Abdullah as 
being responsible for the deplorable—and dangerous—state of affairs. 
While admitting that the prestige of the amir had almost vanished, 
Young believed the blame was partially Samuel’s and Abramson’s for 
keeping the Middle East Department “rather in the dark about what is 
going on here” and for not taking a stronger line. 58s In short, the fact 
of Abdullah’s weakness “was very largely due to our being unable to 
give him even the limited support we had intended to give.” As proof 
of this Young pointed to there being only two armored cars instead of 
the intended four, neither of which had stirred out of camp in three 
months for lack of spare parts or tires, while the reserve force, nearly 
six hundred strong, had no rifles, little or no ammunition, and no ma- 
chine guns. Whatever the cause, Young concluded, “it is clearly neces- 
sary for Lawrence to take the whole thing in hand at once.” 

The first direct report from Lawrence came on 24 October. Beginning 
on a note of optimism, it predicted a less bleak future, but without ad- 
dressing itself to the central question. Instead, it urged secondary 
measures, such as improving the roads; increasing the usefulness of 
the reserve force, “the only unarmed body of men in the country,” 
under Peake Pasha; and making the armored cars operational, since 
the existing crew “can drive the car forward but is not good at 
reversing.” 

This report was accompanied by a note prepared in the secretariat 
of the high commissioner for Palestine which, taking issue point by 
point with Lawrence’s view, gave an entirely different appraisal of the 
situation. It explained the noticeable difference between the tone of this 
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report and those previously submitted by Mr. Abramson as reflecting 
“a difference in the temperament, in outlook, in administrative aims or 
ideals and in interpretation of facts rather than as indicating the dis- 
covery of any new facts” in the situation. Continuing to reproach 
Lawrence, the secretariat noted that he had confined himself to Amman, 
where he was subjected to the influence of, if not indeed swayed by, the 
Syrians surrounding the amir; warned of a further drift toward the 
complete political separation of Palestine and Transjordan; and main- 
tained that the saving of Transjordan and its development through a 
local government, in the opinion of those having more than a passing 
familiarity with Transjordan (an obvious inference to Lawrence) , “can 
best be brought about by the elimination of the Emir Abdullah.” 

The worst fears of the secretariat were confirmed by Samuel, also 
on 24 October, when he advised Churchill that Lawrence had discovered 
that Abdullah did not now want to leave Transjordan. Inquiries by 
Lawrence therefore pointed to the desirability of the following policy: 
(1) Abdullah’s administration of Transjordan would continue for the 
present, but without any official announcement to that effect; (2) his 
personal subsidy would be reduced from £5,000 a month to £2,000 for 
October and to £1,000 per month thereafter; (3) certain Syrian officials 
would be removed from office; (4) a statement would be made in Lon- 
don and republished in Transjordan that application of the Zionist pro- 
visions of the Palestine mandate was not contemplated; (5) Abdullah 
would be pressed to secure the arrest of Gouraud’s assailants; and 
(6) Abdullah would be invited to London after the winter.“ Once 
Lawrence had spoken, Churchill was willing to abide by his recommen- 
dations. Thus Hubert Young’s premonition that history might repeat 
itself, as in the agreement of March, to the benefit of Abdullah was 
fulfilled. 

Most puzzling in this episode is the willingness of Abdullah to extend 
the original arrangement after such a difficult and unpleasant experi- 
mental period. Some insight is provided, however, by a message from 
Consul Palmer in Damascus that Abdullah was in touch with the 
French, presumably to discuss a rapprochement, through two individ- 
uals, Ahmed al-Ba’sh and Ghalib al-Sha’lan.*! Corroboration came a 
60. Samuel, for Lawrence, to Churchill (private and personal), 24 October 1921, 
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week later in Dr. Eder’s letter to Dr. Weizmann, with a copy going to 
Colonel Meinertzhagen, which told of Abdullah’s renewed confidence 
in the possibility of his being placed in Damascus by the French.“ Ab- 
dullah considered as favorable to his candidacy the French anxiety to 
find some peaceful solution which would warrant a troop withdrawal 
and their difficulty in finding any other suitable candidate; the chance 
that Gouraud and de Caix, his main critics, might be replaced; his belief 
that Britain would not object; and the fact that he had not really 
shown himself in any way hostile to France and was prepared to work 
with her in Syria. It is perhaps no mere coincidence that Abdullah’s 
change of heart came while Lawrence, who had reportedly justified 
the amirate in March as a peaceful steppingstone to Syria, was residing 
in Amman. 

As for Lawrence, there might have been an additional consideration. 
Arriving in Transjordan after his unsuccessful visit to the Hijaz, he 
may have viewed a bargain with Abdullah as the key to salvaging his 
entire mission. In fact, on 8 December an Anglo-Hashimite treaty, the 
same as that rejected by Husayn, was signed in Amman by Lawrence 
and Abdullah.“ By showing this willingness to cooperate with Great 
Britain, even at the risk of opposing his father, Abdullah strengthened 
the conclusion which Lawrence had been forced to make that this was 
the best alternative for Great Britain in Transjordan. 

The actual outcome of these numerous events found Abdullah’s posi- 
tion reconfirmed in Transjordan at the end of 1921. Believing it neces- 
sary to explain his decision to accept the offer from Lawrence, Abdullah 
told Samuel that in reality he wished to leave but felt it his duty not to 
unless some other personal link with the sharifian movement were to 
replace him. On 24 November Samuel indicated a general consensus 
within his administration that the machinery of government would work 
better without the amir. But he was either unable or unwilling to resist 
the determined Lawrence, and after the last round of discussions among 
Lawrence, Philby, Abdullah, and himself, Samuel informed Churchill 
of the amir’s desire to continue the administration of Transjordan and 
of their approval. The colonial secretary, involved in other affairs, 
62. Eder to Weizmann, 30 October 1921, W. A. 
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summed up his own position two months later: “I do not want to change 
Abdulla or the policy followed during the last 9 months.“ 

During the latter half of 1921 the legal question of the status of 
Transjordan was no less perplexing to the British government than the 
political question of Abdullah’s personal role beyond December. At 
issue was the relationship between Transjordan and Palestine, one as- 
pect of the larger problem for Great Britain—to gain the League of 
Nations’ approval of her Middle Eastern mandates. 

By the beginning of 1921 there was an obvious need for clarification 
of this relationship. But British leaders, Churchill included, chose in- 
stead to procrastinate. This resulted in Transjordan’s evolving over the 
next two decades from a territory with an independent administration 
under the Palestine mandate to a Hashimite, or sharifian, kingdom, fully 
independent and sovereign in theory, but in fact artificial and dependent 
upon external assistance, whether from Britain, the United States, or 
fellow Arab countries. 

In September, 1920, Lord Curzon had instructed his representatives 
in Paris to leave the eastern boundary of Palestine for subsequent defini- 
tion. While treating Transjordan as a separate entity from the Damas- 
cus state, formed by the French after Maysalun, the foreign secretary 
wished to avoid any “definite connection” between it and Palestine, thus 
leaving the way open for the establishment there, “should it become ad- 
visable,” of some form of independent Arab government.“ In Novem- 
ber Hubert Young maintained that Great Britain would have difficulty 
refuting the contention that in 1915 Sir Henry McMahon had pledged 
to acknowledge the independence of the Arabs in Transjordan, al- 
though Palestine had been intentionally excluded.“ The Zionists, how- 
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ever, simultaneously argued for the incorporation of Transjordan into 
Palestine. On 28 October Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court Louis Brandeis had cabled Lord Balfour, warning that de- 
priving Palestine of the use of Litany [River] and the watershed of the 
Hermon-Yarmuk valley and the Transjordanian plains of Hauran and 
Jaulon would cripple Jewish homeland project, rendering impossible 
and futile attempts at reclamation, resettlement, and any reasonable 
immigration.“ 9? 

As for the natives of the territory, who were accustomed to decen- 
tralized authority, Sir Herbert Samuel described them at the end of 
1920 as devoid of any pro-French, pro-sharifian, or Arab nationalist 
feeling. Nor were they anxious or ready to come directly under the 
Palestine government, for it was, to their minds, “too much of a Gov- 
ernment” and under Zionist influence. 7 They feared an influx of Jews 
who, by settling on land purchased in Transjordan, would eventually 
dominate the area. However, Samuel personally was of the opinion that 
the territory required a direct British presence. The Foreign Office, pre- 


With reference to our conversation on Friday (10th) I write you these few lines 
to place on record the fact that in my letter of the 25th October 1915 to the Sherif 
of Mecca, it was my intention to exclude Palestine from independent Arabia, and 
I hoped that I had so worded the letter as to make this sufficiently clear for all 
practical purposes. 

My reasons for restricting myself to specific mention of Damascus, Hama, 
Homs and Aleppo in that connection in my letter were (1) that these were places 
to which the Arabs attached vital importance and (2) that there was no place I 
could think of at the time of sufficient importance for purposes of definition fur- 
ther South of the above. 

It was as fully my intention to exclude Palestine as it was to exclude the more 
Northern coastal tracts of Syria. 

I did not make use of the Jordan to define the limits of the Southern area 
because I thought it might possibly be considered desirable at some later stage 
of negotiations to find some more suitable frontier line east of the Jordan and 
between that river and the Hejaz Railway. At that moment moreover any detailed 
definitions did not seem called for. 

I may mention that I have no recollection of ever hearing anything from the 
Sherif of Mecca, by letter or message, to make me suppose that he did not also 
understand Palestine to be excluded from independent Arabia. 

I trust that I have made my intention clear. [See 384 of C. O. 733/35.] 
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sented with these contradictory views, continued to table the matter, 
especially since the re-allocation of responsibility for the Middle East 
was so imminent. 

The occasion of the Cairo Conference offered an opportunity to clar- 
ify the matter. As Lloyd George and Churchill both agreed, the solution 
consisted of treating Transjordan as “an Arab province or adjunct of 
Palestine” while at the same time “preserving [the] Arab character of 
the area and administration.“ 1 This immediately posed several legal 
questions regarding the Palestine mandate, which Churchill referred to 
legal experts in London. Despite the objection from Eric Forbes Adam 
in the Middle East Department that it was better not to raise the ques- 
tion of different treatment publicly by suggesting new amendments or 
additions to the mandates, the legal officers of the Colonial and Foreign 
offices, meeting on 21 March 1921, deemed it advisable, as a matter of 
prudence, to insert in advance general clauses giving the mandatory 
“certain discretionary powers” in applying the Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia mandates to Transjordan and Kurdistan respectively.“? After fur- 
ther interoffice correspondence it was agreed to introduce Article 25 into 
the Palestine mandate, which would entitle Great Britain “to postpone 
or withhold” application of certain unsuitable provisions and to provide 
local administration for Transjordan. 

Reactions and interpretations varied. In his meeting with Lawrence 
on 15 April, Faysal recognized the necessity for the political subordina- 
tion of Amman to Jerusalem but stressed Amman’s administrative in- 
dependence. Within the Colonial Office, Forbes Adam understood 
Article 25 to mean that Britain could act provisionally, on the assump- 
tion that Transjordan was to be a province of Palestine, though an 
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Arab one; Shuckburgh concurred.““ By contrast, Meinertzhagen saw 
the article as severing Transjordan from Palestine and believed that 
Abdullah had been placated at the expense of the Jewish national home; 
this view was shared by Sir Alec Kirkbride, who later wrote: “In due 
course the remarkable discovery was made that the clauses of the man- 
date relating to the establishment of a National Home for the Jews had 
never been intended to apply to the mandated territory east of the 
river. 78 Even Abdullah acknowledged this when, years later, he re- 
called his success in creating the government of Transjordan by having 
it separated from the Balfour Declaration. 6 

Vet in 1921 the Zionists were strangely reticent in questioning the 
validity of this distinction between Palestine and Transjordan. On 25 
April three Zionist leaders— Cowen, Jabotinsky, and Landman—were 
summoned to the Colonial Office to be informed of the addition of 
Article 25 to the mandate, news which they accepted without comment. 
One explanation, however, might be found in an editorial in Palestine 
on 30 April: “The appointment of Abdullah east of the Jordan does not 
necessarily imply separation from the rest of Palestine, and in any ar- 
rangement that may be made the essential oneness of Palestine should 
be recognised. . . . It was perhaps not yet appreciated that administra- 
tive independence might be the prelude to a separate national entity in 
the future. 

His Majesty’s Government, having avoided any strong internal oppo- 
sition to Article 25, next turned to the broader problem of gaining 
League approval for the draft mandates as a whole. At British and 
American urging, the council had agreed on 22 February to postpone 
further discussion of all the “A” mandates—Syria, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia—until its next session in June. 
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On 1 June a meeting was held in Lord Curzon’s office, attended by 
Balfour, Churchill, Curzon, Sir Cecil Hurst of the Foreign Office, 
H. A. L. Fisher of the British delegation, and Sir Eric Drummond, 
secretary-general of the League of Nations.“ A consensus was achieved 
in favor of making every effort to get the mandates passed immediately, 
since delay would prejudice the British position in both Palestine and 
Mesopotamia and withdrawal would only “hand those countries over 
to anarchy.” The Middle East Department, in particular, urged the need 
for prompt League approval, regardless of the expected American and 
French opposition. Conscious of higher diplomatic implications, how- 
ever, the Cabinet decided not to press for a decision at the meeting of 
the League on 17 June.“ While the very right of Great Britain to take 
any action at all in the mandated territories thus remained open to ques- 
tion, Churchill and all the officials under him proceeded, with not a little 
uneasiness, to take the many steps necessary for implementing the de- 
cisions of the Cairo Conference. 

In terms of Transjordan specifically, this further delay in establishing 
the validity of Article 25—indeed, of the entire Palestine mandate 
permitted additional debate. Lawrence wrote in July that union with 
Palestine was Transjordan’s best future, while on 19 August Major 
Somerset raised doubt as to the advisability of encouraging the natives 
of the area to form a small nation.“ 

A more serious challenge to the reasoning behind Article 25 came in 
early November from the French. Crediting London with the intention 
of detaching Transjordan in order “to convert it into a more or less 
separate dependency” under Abdullah, they stated that such a change 
would be viewed with great apprehension.®*! The internal reaction of 
the Middle East Department to this statement reflects Transjordan’s 
uncertain status in government circles toward the end of the year. Mr. 
Clauson volunteered, “It is rather awkward to be asked our intentions 
in T.J. [sic] at the moment for we hardly know ourselves what they 
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are,” and Shuckburgh confessed, The position is a little difficult.” At 
Churchill’s instruction, the reply to the French was therefore “well- 
guarded” and “colourless,” assuring that Britain was constantly pre- 
occupied with the affairs of Transjordan and would prevent French 
interests from being “injuriously affected.” 

The Zionists gradually awoke to the possible larger implications of 
Article 25. In his letter to Deedes of 13 December reviewing events of 
1921 in Palestine, Weizmann charged that every possible obstacle had 
been put in the way of a Jewish company which desired to do some 
business in Transjordan. Deedes, in commenting on this letter to Shuck- 
burgh, said, much like Lawrence, that union ultimately was the desired 
goal, although “it is but elementary prudence to wait until the people 
of the country are in a frame of mind to look at the matter”®*—Jewish 
immigration, Jewish enterprise, and a single government for both Pal- 
estine and Transjordan—reasonably. 

So as to forestall further criticism, Young, Lawrence, Meinertzhagen, 
Shuckburgh, and Vernon met during January, 1922, and their discus- 
sion revealed a wide divergence of opinion on the broad question of 
policy in Transjordan. Their conclusion, as summed up by Shuckburgh, 
was not to allow Zionism in Transjordan for the present (“certainly 
not”—Churchill), but not to bar the door against it for all time. “s 
Rather than clarify the complex issue, Shuckburgh believed that “the 
less we say publicly on the subject the better.” 

This approach received explicit endorsement from Churchill a week 
later when, after giving the political future of Transjordan his most 
careful consideration, he wrote: “It seems undesirable that any attempt 
should be made at the present juncture to alter the status quo in the di- 
rection of a closer assimilation to Palestine.”** He preferred to allow 
matters in Transjordan “to pursue their present course” while also hav- 
ing Philby refrain from any action likely to give the impression of a 
change in British policy in the direction of perpetuating the existing 
temporary arrangements. In addition to countervailing Zionist aspira- 
tions by fostering Transjordanian distinctiveness, Churchill also con- 
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tributed to the tradition of official silence by declaring, “I am averse 
from making further public pronouncements upon matters which must 
inevitably arouse controversy.” 

Finally, on 1 July 1922 the British government transmitted the re- 
vised final draft of the Palestine mandate to the secretary-general of the 
League of Nations and it was formally approved on 22 July. Shortly 
thereafter, on 16 September 1922, the Council of the League received 
from the British representative a memorandum about Article 25 which 
invited the Council to pass a resolution that several provisions of the 
mandate pertaining to the Zionists would not be applicable to “the terri- 
tory known as Trans-Jordan.” The latter was defined as “all territory 
lying to the east of a line drawn from a point two miles west of the town 
of Akaba on the Gulf of that name up the centre of the Wady Araba, 
Dead Sea and River Jordan to its junction with the River Yarmuk; 
thence up the centre of that river to the Syrian Frontier.“ 5 The Council 
complied by approving the memorandum, which became the operative 
document governing Britain’s latitude in supervising affairs in Trans- 
jordan. Despite sporadic complaints from the Permanent Mandates 
Commission at the lack of information on conditions inside that terri- 
tory, s Great Britain continued to regard herself as having independence 
of action. And in December, 1922, following a visit by Abdullah to Lon- 
don, His Majesty's Government entered into an agreement whereby the 
existence of an independent constitutional Government in Trans - Jordan 
under the rule of His Excellency the Emir Abdullah ibn Hussein was 
recognized. 

Progressive separation from Palestine received a new impetus in 1928 
when a second agreement was signed in Jerusalem on 20 February.® It 
confirmed Britain’s authority in the area by virtue of the mandate, espe- 
cially in matters affecting her international obligations, while recogniz- 
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ing the existence of an independent government, under “His Highness” 
Abdullah, entrusted with powers of legislation and administration. For 
the first time “Palestine” was defined in its new, restricted sense as the 
area west of the Jordan. Although Transjordan still remained depend- 
ent upon Great Britain in practical terms, from a legal standpoint the 
agreement represented a mutual undertaking by two equal contracting 
parties. This agreement of 1928 remained in force until it was super- 
seded in 1946 by a treaty of alliance recognizing Transjordan as “a 
fully independent State” and Abdullah as its sovereign ruler.®® 

From a historical perspective, the treaty of 1946 constituted the logi- 
cal climax to a process initiated, or at least catalyzed, by the events of 
1921, and in particular by the decision at the end of the year to retain 
Abdullah in Amman, essentially for the lack of a better alternative. The 
separation of Transjordan from Palestine also had indirect, yet signifi- 
cant, implications for Britain’s Palestine problem in its more acute 
stage. In 1936, and again in 1947, partition was formally suggested as 
a possible solution to the definite impasse, first by the British Peel Com- 
mission and later by the United Nations. One can only speculate as to 
whether the prospect of a larger Arab Palestine both to the east and west 
of the Jordan, rather than mere enclaves, might not have had greater 
appeal and cogency for Palestinian nationalists. 

Abdullah, by daring to proceed northward to Amman in March; the 
Cairo Conference, by recommending an impractical policy of occu- 
pation; Churchill, by his independent decision to avoid occupation 
through an undertaking with Abdullah; Lawrence, by emphasizing po- 
litical factors other than administrative efficiency; the Zionists, by not 
challenging the arrangement; the French, by not strenuously opposing 
Abdullah’s continued presence; the League of Nations, by deferring to 
Great Britain as the responsible mandatory power; and lastly the na- 
tives, who gradually coalesced around Abdullah—all contributed to the 
emergence of the Hashimite kingdom of Jordan, perhaps the most en- 
during, yet fragile, creation of the Cairo Conference. 
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char TER 10 Perspective and Conclusions 


A hidden pitfall in historiography is disregard for the fact 
that conditions within the nations and races change with 
the change of periods and the passing of days. This is a 
sore affliction and is deeply hidden, becoming noticeable 
only after along time, so that rarely do more than a few 
individuals become aware of it.—Ibn Khaldun, The 
Muqaddimah (14th century) 


. It thus often happens that the opening chapters of a 
society’s tragic decline are popularly hailed as the 
culminating chapters of a magnificent growth. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History 


The stability of the Arab world after 1921 must have been gratifying to 
those individuals associated in some capacity with the Middle East De- 
partment of the Colonial Office. From positions in Aden, Amman, Bagh- 
dad, Beirut or Damascus, Cairo, Jidda, and Jerusalem, or from offices 
in Whitehall and Downing Street, they could survey the region with a 
sense of relief and accomplishment, contrasting it with the atmosphere 
of crisis which had prevailed during 1920 and the greater part of 1921. 
For then the prestige of Great Britain had been shaken, her will to per- 
severe questioned, and her imperial interests, developed over many 
years and at great cost, jeopardized. Now the general area under the 
jurisdiction of the Middle East Department was tranquil, at least on the 
surface, compared with the persisting Near Eastern problems of the 
Foreign Office. 

Winston Churchill, architect of Britain’s new Arab policy, offered 
the House of Commons a full report on conditions prevailing within the 
individual countries on 9 March 1922, the first anniversary of the Cairo 
Conference.’ Britain, having found an answer to the question of 
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“whether gold makes a better weapon than steel or lead,” was unchal- 
lenged on the Arabian peninsula. An equilibrium was being maintained 
among the several rival chieftains of the peninsula through the careful 
use of subsidies. King Faysal, benefiting from the counsel of Sir Percy 
Cox, was working to create a viable, responsible monarchy in Iraq as 
well as a sense of Iraqi nationalism. Arab-Zionist differences still hin- 
dered the smooth administration of the mandate in Palestine, but there 
had been no repetition of violence on the scale of the Jaffa riots. Church- 
ill happily told his audience that in Transjordan Abdullah “has fulfilled 
our expectations of last year.” These conditions had combined to pro- 
duce a saving of £5,000,000 in the current year alone, while troop reduc- 
tions were also continuing. Thus vindicated, the colonial secretary, at- 
tempting to silence his critics, asked: could all the previous investment 
be thrown away for nothing, just at the moment when it may well be 
that satisfactory results are at hand”? Great Britain would stand firm in 
the Middle East on the basis of those governing principles enunciated 
and acted upon at Cairo. 

This dissimilarity between 1920 and 1922 could not help but affect 
early evaluations of the Cairo Conference and Britain’s resultant Mid- 
dle Eastern policy. On 18 July 1921 Hubert Young had confessed: The 
whole performance is a desperate gamble and we hop from razor’s edge 
without any definite prospect of reaching firm ground anywhere. I sup- 
pose we shall muddle through somehow.“ In ending his speech on 9 
March 1922 Churchill revealed his more mature appreciation of the 
Arab world and his respect for its complexities by prudently offering a 
caveat. “I cannot guarantee that the future will be unclouded or that no 
misfortune will arise; I cannot at all promise that either in Iraq or in 
Palestine. I can only say that I believe the course we are taking is the 
best we can take in the circumstances. As events both within and be- 
yond the Arab world solidified the British position there, Churchill 
became more assured in his judgment of the Cairo policy. By 1923 he 
pointed with pride to the fact that “our difficulties and our expenses have 
diminished with every month that has passed. Our influence has grown, 
while our armies have departed.“ 


2. See 20546 of C. O. 733/17A. 
3. Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th ser., 151 (9 March 1922) : 1552. 
4. Churchill, “Mesopotamia and the New Government,” pp. 696-97. 
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Writing again in 1929, Churchill felt even safer in assigning promi- 
nence to the accomplishments of 1921, basing his opinion, as always, on 
the three criteria of lower troop figures, monetary savings, and relative 
tranquility. Reductions in the first two categories were impressive in- 
deed. Whereas at the beginning of 192] the number of infantry battal- 
ions in Iraq had stood at thirty-two, by 1929 it had reached a new low 
of two. As for their cost, the 1927/28 estimates showed a figure of 
£1,648,038, a notable decline from the 1921/22 sum of £20,097,684. 
These figures led Churchill in 1929 to offer a final appraisal of the pol- 
icy inaugurated in 192) and continued up to the present time. . . . Like 
other policies, it has had its ups and downs. There have been moments 
of difficulty and of danger. In spite of these, however, it has been steadily 
pursued, often in face of fierce and unscrupulous press criticism at 
home, and has achieved a measure of success which few of us thought 
at all probable eight years ago.“ Churchill correctly maintained that as 
a direct result of the Cairo Conference Great Britain and her empire had 
been able to weather the storm in the Arab world. 

Press criticism, alluded to by Churchill, had been more immediate 
and less complimentary in evaluating the Cairo Conference. As early as 
9 May 192) the Daily Mail condemned Churchill editorially as having 
“never conceived any scheme as ruinous and so fatal as his projected 
Middle Eastern Empire. . . . Should he be allowed to pursue his course 


5. Churchill, “Memorandum Upon the Pacification of the Middle East,” The World 
Crisis, 1918-1928: The Aftermath, pp. 491-96. Subsequent evaluations by other 
Britishers have been even more enthusiastic. The Cairo Conference has been 
termed “a brilliant settlement” (Virginia Cowles, Winston Churchill: The Era 
and the Man [ London: Hamish Hamilton, 1953]) ; “a magnificent affair in its 
way,” short and decisive, “a species of Privy Council” with Churchill as monarch 
and “pro-consuls, chiefs, and bearers of great names giving him the light of their 
opinions” (J. M. N. Jeffries, Palestine: The Reality [London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1939]) ; “British imperial statesmanship at its best” (John Marlowe, Re- 
bellion in Palestine [London: The Cresset Press, 1962]). T. E. Lawrence, how- 
ever, who resigned as Arab adviser to the colonial secretary on 4 July 1922, was 
hesitant, initially foreseeing the trip to Cairo as “a new page in the loosening of 
the Empire tradition,” and afterwards, on 21 May 192], admitting uncertainty: 
“On paper it isn’t virtuous, but in flesh and blood? I wish I knew” (Graves and 
Hart, T. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, pp. 12 and 13). By contrast, Arab his- 
torians have taken a critical view of the conference and its achievements. Amin 
Sa‘id accused Churchill of deception, while George Antonius believed that the 
1921 solutions “fulfilled neither the letter nor the spirit” of the wartime promises 
made to the Arabs. 
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unchecked, he will exhaust the resources of these impoverished islands 
just as surely as Rome used up her strength in the same sinister regions. 
His plan contains the germs of the destruction of the old British Em- 
pire.” The Spectator, offering a nostalgic picture of the management of 
the empire in former times, took issue with procedural aspects of the 
conference, particularly its haste. In the nineteenth century there had 
been very few blunders. “Our policy was slow, cumbrous, timid, and 
often without much foresight or insight, but at any rate we did not 
plunge. We took a long while to decide upon any sort of change or de- 
velopment.” Citing Cairo as an example, the Spectator concluded: “We 
now plunge light-heartedly into all sorts of action fraught with tremen- 
dous consequences and trust to luck to get us out. At the end of 1921 a 
lengthy critique of Arab policy, published in The Times, urged: “We 
must evacuate Mesopotamia while we can, and now is the moment”; 
otherwise, Churchill’s hopes of saving millions of British pounds ster- 
ling would most likely prove illusory. Disparaging the logic of imperial- 
ism, the series in The Times ended with a prediction and a policy recom- 
mendation contrary to that of the Cairo Conference. “So long as we stay 
there will ever be a fresh reason for staying, and a fresh reason for 
spending. Let us arise and go. 
| Thus there were two opposing interpretations of the Cairo policy. 
Churchill chose to underline its immediate realization of economies and 
its compromise with Arab—as equated with sharifian—ambitions, 
which enabled Britain to retain her prominent position in the region 
through less direct means while satisfying the outcry in England for sav- 
ings. Critics of the policy preferred instead to emphasize the sins of 
omission stemming from the fundamental decision neither to relin - 
, quish the mandates nor to withdraw from the Fertile Crescent. 
Churchill, the Colonial Office, and those in England who favored 
standing firm in the Arab world did benefit indirectly from other factors 
leading to reduced tension in the Middle East. Bolshevik and Turkish 
revolutionary activity began to recede in 1921. Russia’s leaders, adopt- 
ing the New Economic Policy (NEP), addressed themselves in the first 


6. Lovat Fraser, “How to Destroy the Empire,” Daily Mail, 9 May 1921, p. 6. 

7. Spectator, 25 June 1921, pp. 803-4. 

8. The Times, in its issues of 27, 28, and 29 December 1921, printed a series of 
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instance to domestic problems and to consolidating the revolution at 
home. An Anglo-Russian trade agreement was signed in 1921, and by 
January, 1924, full diplomatic relations had been restored between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia. Similarly, Mustafa Kemal employed 
his energies in directing his people along the path of national develop- 
ment. On 20 October 1921 the Franklin-Bouillon agreement terminated 
Kemalist hostilities with France. In a speech delivered on 1 November 
Kemal urged his countrymen to renounce larger ambitions based on 
Pan-Islamism. “Rather than run after ideas which we did not and could 
not realise and thus increase the number of our enemies and the pres- 
sure upon us, let us return to our national, legitimate limits. And let us 
know our limits.“ 

Although Britain began to negotiate with the Kemalists in November, 
1922, agreement was not reached at Lausanne until 24 July 1923. But 
just as Bolshevik and Turkish forces had contributed to the general un- 
rest in the Fertile Crescent in 1920 and 1921, so did they serve to lessen 
tension thereafter. India was safe, her land and access routes secure. In 
addition, no European or Asian power France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, or Turkey was capable of seriously intervening in the region, and 
the United States, if she possessed the capability, lacked the desire. Con- 
sequently, British primacy was insured for the succeeding two decades. 

Another factor no less conducive to British security and renewed con- 
fidence originated within the Arab world itself, where, in the 192078, 
extremism—the use of force, the demand for immediate, full independ- 
ence and an end to any European presence, direct or otherwise— 
waned. In February, 1921, Reza Khan had staged a coup in Persia, end- 
ing a long period of chaos and regaining independence for Iran. On 28 
February 1922 the British government unilaterally proclaimed Egypt's 
independence. When the Anglo-Iraqi treaty was concluded on 10 Octo- 
ber 1922 Iraqi nationalists viewed it as a definite rejection of mandatory 
status and as the first stride toward complete independence. A majority 
of them rallied around the person of King Faysal, the institution of 
monarchy, and the concept of nationhood. In Palestine the two commu- 
nities, still persisting in their mutually exclusive demands, drew further 
apart, with Britain interposed between them, each becoming more dis- 


9. Ismet Pasa Inonu, Inonu nun Soylev ve Demecleri (Istanbul, 1946), 1:193, quoted 
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tinct and self-contained. Given the strong British military presence, vio- 
lence was avoided for the time being. In Transjordan, although the 
dream remained, the prospect of reaching Damascus gradually receded. 
As a result, Abdullah and his supporters concentrated on enhancing 
their personal positions and that of the modest amirate. In short, na- 
tionalism was satisfied in Turkey and Persia, appeased in Egypt, and 
suppressed in Syria, while in the Fertile Crescent, under the Cairo pol- 
icy, it was either largely diverted or constricted. 

A useful standard for evaluating the effectiveness of the Cairo policy 
might be found in those four objectives set forth by Winston Churchill 
just prior to the conference: to realize economies, to uphold the honor 
and vital interests of Great Britain, and to reduce commitments. What- 
ever degree of success was achieved during the interwar period must be 
attributed to two characteristics of British policy. First, a clear decision 
was made as to priorities. By withdrawing from Persia and Turkey, the 
British in effect gained strength to deal with the Arabe—an insight 
which was derived perhaps from the precedent of France’s choice in 
1920 between Turkey and Syria in favor of the latter. Second, once the 
choice had been made, the successful use of the military made it possible 
to apply the Cairo decisions. Self-imposed limitations as to ends and 
means thus were given greater definition than at any other time either 
before or after 1921. 

With regard to the primary objective of realizing economies, there is 
little question but that the policy succeeded in the immediate sense, 
although Great Britain would be called on in later years to incur ex- 
penses, as in Transjordan, and to supply troops, as in Palestine. Simi- 
larly, British strategic interests Iraqi oil fields, the Transjordanian air 
route, the reserve base near the Suez Canal in Palestine, the secure water 
route to India, and, more generally, diverse cultural and economic in- 
vestments—were upheld throughout the interwar period. 

Somewhat harder to assess is the extent to which British honor was 
upheld after 1921. Honor, in the sense of abiding by contractual and 
treaty commitments, was maintained as successive British governments 
bound themselves to the Husayn promise and to the Balfour Declara- 
tion, to the League mandates and to the series of Iraqi and Transjor- 
danian treaties. These commitments continued until each was either 
superseded by changing circumstances or unilaterally abrogated by the 
force of Arab nationalism. But British honor, in the sense of high es- 
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teem, was compromised by the Cairo policy. In the eyes of the Arabs 
Britain’s reputation declined thereafter as she became the focus for na- 
tionalist resentment in each of the countries of the Fertile Crescent. This 
resulted partly from the fact that honor and interest are not synony- 
mous. Whenever the two could not readily be equated in their Middle 
Eastern context British statesmen tended to choose interests over honor. 
Yet, precisely because British intentions were progressively discredited 
by the Arabs, and in Palestine by the Jews, British interests also suf- 
fered, if not before, then certainly after, World War II. 

The cause of democracy also was weakened through association with 
Britain and the West. Those tenets and institutions introduced with the 
mandates gradually were overthrown as disillusionment with Europe led 
to a rejection of its forms of government. Equality and freedom were 
viewed as incompatible in the framework of Arab politics. Representa- 
tive government, parliamentary bodies, political parties—these were 
abused and eventually repudiated. Barriers against intervention by the 
military were torn down in country after country by those very armies 
brought into existence by Great Britain in the 1920's. 

The emphasis at Cairo had been upon introducing political reform 
from the top, mainly through individual monarchs and their British 
advisers and closest political associates. But even Faysal, with his dedi- 
cation and ability to command respect, was unable to overcome the 
strong particularistic and therefore divisive forces existing in Iraq at 
the lower levels of society. His untimely death in 1933 deprived the 
country of a source of stability; the first military coup d’état in the Arab 
world took place in Iraq in 1936. 

In Transjordan Abdullah relied on British-trained army and police 
units to exercise his personal command and to force the tribes into sub- 
mission. Britain was hardly any more successful in Arabia, where first 
King Husayn and later King Ibn Sa‘ud were very slow in accepting po- 
litical reforms. In Palestine, where both communities actively sought 
political responsibilities, the British in many ways actually prevented 
any progress toward that goal of self-government implicit in the 
mandate. 

While financial and military savings were a major achievement of the 
Cairo policy, our larger historical perspective indicates that an inaccu- 
rate assessment of the Arab milieu constituted its principal failing. The 
authorities who gathered at Cairo, as servants of the British Empire, 
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recoiled from the embarrassment and confusion of 1920 and sought, 
above all, stability. They, together with Churchill, who described his 
task as “pacification” of the Middle East, blended such palliatives as 
Abdullah, subsidies, air power, and the status quo in Palestine with the 
fixed principle of political support for the sharifians and reference to the 
League mandates as legal justification for any degree of control. The 
abandonment of imperial interests in the Arab world was as alien to 
them as the idea of a permanent British presence became to a younger 
generation of Arab nationalists. 

Upon reflection, however, later British difficulties resulted from the 
tacit agreement at Cairo to appease rather than to satisfy Arab national- 
ism. At best, through their ties to the sharifians the British gained an 
alliance only with the moderate, conservative nationalists—Faysal, Ab- 
dullah, Nuri al-Sa‘id, and others. This insufficient attention to national- 
ism was acknowledged in mid-1922 when the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Eastern Unrest cautioned that “the principal cause of unrest 
prevalent throughout the East is an intense nationalism,” sincere, 
unique to each country, and uncentralized, which gave no indication of 
subsiding. The implications for Great Britain also were underlined: 
“Owing to her preponderating position in the East, Great Britain is 
looked upon as the greatest obstacle to the fulfilment of national aspira- 
tions... Whilst individually the various factors causing unrest do not 
constitute an immediate danger to the Empire, and India in particular, 
their cumulative effect is undermining our prestige, and is a source of 
real danger if allowed to develop without restraint.”!° Because the Arab 
world thereafter did not occasion any sense of immediacy—a tribute in 
part to Colonial Office success in restoring stability and British confi- 
dence—and because the Cairo Conference did not become a precedent 
for comprehensive review and consultation, this original deficiency in 
assessing Arab sentiment remained an enduring characteristic of Brit- 
ain’s Middle Eastern policy. 

As a result, the Cairo policy, rather than effecting the fourth of 
Churchill’s objectives—reducing commitments—contributed to their 
increase. It succeeded only to the extent that the presence of Great Brit- 
ain became less direct, less conspicuous. Her representatives, working 
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through native institutions and agents, continued to promote distinctly 
British interests. Despite such indirect rule, or because of it, the original 
commitments endured and Britain’s involvement increased: as a manda- 
tory power and protector of the Arab world; as a mediator in Palestine 
and founder of Transjordan; as an ally of the sharifians; and as an 
arbiter in Arabia. This trend toward greater involvement has been re- 
versed in the years since World War II, essentially by an involuntary 
process: the abandonment of Palestine in 1948, the dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha from Jordan and the evacuation of the Suez Canal area in 1956, 
the violent overthrow of the Iraqi monarchy in 1958, and withdrawal 
from Aden in 1967. The intended departure from the Persian Gulf area, 
scheduled for 1971, will have brought the British recessional from the 
Middle East to its ultimate conclusion fifty years after the Cairo 
Conference. 

A fixed tenet of Great Britain’s relationship to the Arabs throughout 
the interwar period, what Elizabeth Monroe has described as “the years 
of good management,” was the sharifian policy. Yet it became a source 
of increasing embarrassment for both the British and the sharifians. 
From the outset the Middle East Department regarded the intended 
policy as a gamble, one major risk being the association between the 
two parties. Nor was the implication lost upon Faysal, who on 17 August 
1921 perceived that His Majesty's Government and J are in [the] same 
boat and must sink or swim together.“ 11 

Husayn refused to endorse the relationship and was unable to resist 
the Sa‘udis alone. His sons, Faysal and Abdullah, conformed to the 
principle of working in conjunction with Britain and succeeded. Yet in 
their very success both compromised their prestige in the Arab world 
by too great a dependence on Great Britain. The amirs and their suc- 
cessors and supporters became the medium by which the British were 
able to exert their influence in the region, directly affecting both the 
style and pace of development—social, economic, legal, political, institu- 
tional—in each Arab country during those critical years of widening 
political consciousness. 


11. Cox to the Colonial Office (paraphrase telegram, no. 397), 17 August 1921, in 
41616 of C. O. 730/4; see also Shuckburgh’s comparable assessment on 17 March 
in 14449 of C. O. 730/9. On 30 December 1921 The Times editorialized: “Feisal 
owes his throne to British bayonets—a great pity for him and for Britain” (see 
p. 11). 
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In their different personalities, tactics, and reputations, Faysal and 
Abdullah offer an interesting study of Arab leadership. Faysal professed 
to be guided by a desire to serve in the cause of Arab unity, although 
his very success in Baghdad constituted a setback. Nevertheless, he is 
held in high regard by Arab historians, perhaps because of his early 
demise. Less noble motives were imparted, by contrast, to Abdullah. His 
initiative in entering Transjordan has often been ascribed to personal 
ambition, the fear of being left without any prominent position under 
the final British arrangement. Yet from his modest throne he endeavored 
constantly to inspire a larger political union—of course under his rule. 
As a result of this partisan maneuvering his stature is somewhat lower 
than that of his brother’s. Whereas Faysal gained his throne by patient 
cultivation of British ties and through an emphasis on tact and diplo- 
macy, Abdullah secured his position through the bold, direct defiance 
of British desires. 

With the passing of time, however, the sharifians, and with them the 
foundation of Britain’s presence, were supplanted by Arabs less compro- 
mising and more determined in their insistence upon full, immediate 
independence and in their dedication to Arab unity. Only the Hashimite 
kingdom of Jordan remains, precariously, as a vestige of sharifian am- 
bitions and misplaced British hopes and as a testimony to the historical 
insight of Ibn Khaldun, who wrote, “When a dynasty is overrun from the 
center —as was the Hijaz in 1924—“‘it is of no avail to it that the out- 
lying areas remain intact.” 

Conversely, after 1921 the British government found itself bound to 
the sharifians by both interest and honor. Having staked so much on the 
sharifian principle and having permitted this to constitute a vested in- 
terest, it became progressively harder to break with tradition, even in 
view of the ascendance of new Arab forces. A related failing was the 
notion that the Arabs of the Fertile Crescent would be satisfied merely 
with the forms, rather than the substance, of independence. 

In summary, the policy which emerged from the Cairo Conference 
was insufficient for the times. It underestimated the Arabs and the ex- 
tent of their political awakening. It deprecated their desire for independ- 
ence and unity and their determination to achieve these even at the 
price of British support. At a time when Britain’s resolve in administer- 
ing her empire and in bearing the “white man’s burden” had begun to 
falter, the conference deliberated in an atmosphere of lingering self- 
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confidence. It was also marked by expediency, for as Churchill ex- 
plained: “We must have some friends, we cannot possibly carry on in 
these countries with a dwindling military force at an enormous expense, 
and no friends of any sort or kind. You must pick some out of the scrim- 
mage and have them on your side.”!2 This imperative led to an alliance 
de convenance which soon proved fraught with inconvenience for both 
sides. 

The Cairo Conference, in short, was perhaps too ambitious, grafting 
monarchies and seeking to project the sharifians onto the entire Arab 
world, only to find that they were neither powerful nor respected enough 
to lead the Arabs. Leaders, like ideas, proved vulnerable and obsolete in 
the transitional Middle East. i 

The fact that British policy was conducted along these lines and on 
the basis of these premises was due in no small measure to Winston 
Churchill's influence upon the decision-making processes before, during, 
and after the Cairo Conference. What had recommended him to Lloyd 
George in January, 1921, aside from his increasing concern with the 
military and financial implications of Middle Eastern affairs, were his 
known qualities of assertiveness and dynamism. Clear leadership, vio- 
lent action, rigid decisions one way or the other,” Churchill was later to 
write, “form the only path not only of victory, but of safety and even of 
mercy. 13 His skill as a technician, as an articulate proponent and able 
leader, was already apparent at this intermediate stage of his career. But 
three other traits cast doubt about his competence in this specific in- 
stance: his unfamiliarity with the Arabs, dedication to the empire idea, 
and restlessness. 

Lord Milner, Churchill’s predecessor at the Colonial Office, wrote of 
him: “His weakness is that he is too apt to make up his mind without 
sufficient knowledge. Because of insufficient knowledge of the Arab 
world Churchill adopted a simplistic approach to the Palestine problem 
at the outset, transferred to the Arabs his preconceived notions about 


12. Churchill in a speech delivered before the Imperial Conference on 22 June 1921, 
Imperial Meetings, 1921, vol. 1 (secret), CAB 32/2, p. 9. 

13. Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1918, pt. 1, p. 239. Lord Clement Attlee later 
wrote of Churchill, “Energy rather than wisdom, practical judgment or vision, was 
his supreme qualification” (The Observer, Churchill by His Contemporaries [Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1965], p. 35). 
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the relationship of an imperial power to its subject peoples, and relied 
heavily upon the advice of T. E. Lawrence. 18 Then, after the conference, 
as conditions changed and the Cairo policy needed unceasing supervi- 
sion, Churchill, regarding the Middle East as pacified and his major 
objectives as accomplished, became absorbed in other, non-Arab mat- 
ters. On 19 October 1922 the Coalition government, headed by Lloyd 
George, fell, thus ending the brief, though significant, period of Church- 
ill’s involvement in Arab affairs. He was succeeded as secretary of state 
for the colonies by the duke of Devonshire. 

T. E. Lawrence imparted to Churchill the “imagination and courage” 
to make a “fresh departure” and a knowledge of political procedure 
which enabled him to put “his political revolution” into operation in the 
Middle East and in London, peacefully. To be sure, the Cairo Con- 
ference and policy were not entirely fresh departures and certainly not a 
political revolution. As we have seen, the basic elements of that policy 
had been either in effect or under consideration before the conference. 
Adhering to the Balfour Declaration, pursuing British interests through 
less direct forms of control, and creating native political institutions, for 
example, had been part of established British policy in 1920. Similarly, 
the possibility of employing the air force to control dispersed tribal 
groupings and of using subsidies in Arabia to balance rival forces 
had been tabled before the Cabinet, while the utility of the sharifians 
in general, and of Faysal in particular, had been the subject of 
memoranda within the several ministries well in advance of the 
conference. 

Rather, the conference’s contribution, and Churchill’s, was to mo- 
mentarily arrest the process of drift which had hindered Great Britain 
in the Fertile Crescent since World War I. It integrated the ideas 
brought to it in order to form a comprehensive policy and a durable 
foundation. Yet the new policy, a combination of tradition and innova- 
tion, was in turn subjected to inertia, enduring until it was repudiated 


15. Cf. 58211 of C.O. 733/15 and Meinertzhagen, Middle East Diary, p. 33, on the 
Lawrence-Churchill relationship. Churchill, speaking of Iraq in June, 1921, said: 
“There is no doubt that these turbulent people are apt to get extremely bored if 
they are subjected to a higher form of justice and more efficient administration 
than those to which they have for centuries been accustomed. At any rate we 
have reverted perforce, and by the teaching of experience, to more primitive meth- 
ods” (speech before the Imperial Conference, Imperial Meetings, 1921, vol. 1, 
CAB 32/2, p. 8). 

16. Cited in Graves and Hart, 7. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, pp. 112-13. 
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by the major shock of World War II and the dissolution of the British 
Empire. 

From a different perspective the events of 1921 had a mixed effect on 
the Middle East region. Partition of the Fertile Crescent, an idea ini- 
tially subscribed to by the European Powers in 1915, was taken for 
granted at Cairo. In one case, Transjordan, the events of 1921 actually 
surpassed earlier estimates of the number of possible political units. But 
if these arrangements appeased the territorial and strategic imperatives 
of England and France, they definitely compounded administrative dif- 
ficulties thereafter. In addition to creating artificial entities, arbitrary 
and therefore illogical boundaries, and narrow national loyalties, parti- 
tion also provided a basic obstacle for the later struggle on behalf of the 
ideal of Arab unity. 

Much of inter-Arab politics in the period between the two world wars 
can be characterized as a clash of rival plans for confederation or con- 
solidation, and of contenders for leadership of the Arab world. Abdullah 
never abandoned his dream of ruling Syria or, alternatively, of uniting 
Palestine and Transjordan. Egypt gradually assumed a more prominent 
role in Arab affairs, first under King Farouk and, after 1952, under 
Gamal Abdul Nasser. Nuri al-Sa‘id; once in power in Iraq, became very 
active in promoting his “Greater Syria” plan, which called for the unifi- 
cation of Syria, Iraq and Transjordan under a common Hashimite 
crown. Lebanon, because of her unique ethnic composition, always op- 
posed such schemes, while Syrians were often divided over the issue of 
separateness as a nation or submergence in a larger entity. The perma- 
nent division of geographical Syria into Lebanon, Syria, and Palestine 
and the separation of Transjordan from Palestine thus have proved to 
be serious obstacles to the more recent efforts of the 1960's to achieve a 
unified Arab world. At the same time, the Zionists, belatedly viewing 
Transjordan as the product of partition,!” held Britain accountable for 
this reduction of “historical Palestine.” 


17. Not until the end of the 1920’s did Vladimir Jabotinsky demand a Jewish state 
on both sides of the Jordan, making this a cardinal tenet of his Revisionist party. 
Dr. Weizmann did not object publicly to the arrangement in Transjordan until 
1930; see his article in the Week-End Review 2, no. 34 (1 November 1930): 
611-12. For additional Zionist criticism of the loss of Transjordan, see Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, Memorandum Submitted to His Majesty's Government 
(May, 1930), p. 66, and Memorandum to the Palestine Royal Commission (No- 
vember, 1936), pp. 210-13. 

Leopold Amery, a former colonia] secretary, told the House of Commons on 
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It may be added that 1921 also influenced significantly the course of 
the Palestine problem. Events tested the will of each of the three parties 
involved and left each more determined to persist. 

The Jaffa riots, followed by the stationing of a permanent garrison of 
British troops in Palestine and the publicized mission of the Arab dele- 
gation to Europe, stimulated intense debate in England. The relative 
merits of the Zionist and Arab claims were analyzed at length until Eng- 
lish society split in supporting one or the other of the two competing 
national groups. Even more debatable was the fundamental question of 
what Britain conceived her role to be in Palestine. Could Britain (or, 
for that matter, any other power) do justice to what was becoming an 
ever more difficult, emotional, and costly issue? What benefits or in- 
terests were so overriding as to warrant retention of this onerous chore 
of policing the mandate? 

Yet the fact remains that Britain, despite her awareness of the diff- 
culties and her encounters with obstacles and resistance along the way, 
did not yield the Palestine mandate for another twenty-five years, 
thereby challenging historians and political scientists to offer adequate 
explanation for such seemingly irrational political behavior. It was 
surely not pure humanitarianism or an inflexible sense of honor, as 
moralists would have us believe, that compelled His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to persist. But neither can those twenty-five years be explained 
solely in terms of self-interest as advocates of power politics might ar- 
gue, for by the 1930’s Palestine was becoming less of an asset and more 
of a liability to the British Empire. It is more likely that Britain’s tenac- 
ity resulted from a blend of both aspects: a willingness to bear the re- 
sponsibilities that attach to great-power status, and a respect for under- 
takings which manifested itself frequently and forcefully under the Pax 
Britannica. Empire determined strategy, and strategy dictated the re- 
tention of Palestine. 

Doubt and factionalism also appeared within the Zionist camp. Dr. 
Weizmann, it is now clear, had deep misgivings about British intentions 


22 May 1939 that 1921-22 had “marked the drastic scaling down of Jewish 
hopes. It began by taking out of Palestine the larger and better half, the half 
more suitable to large-scale colonisation, namely Transjordan. That was the first 
partition” (Jewish Agency for Palestine, Book of Documents Submitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations Relating to the Establishment of the 
National Home for the Jewish People [May, 1947], p. 37). 
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and the utility of dependence upon Great Britain as sponsor of the Zion- 
ist program. This was many years before his anguish over the British 
White Paper of 1939, which restricted Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine at the height of nazi persecution in Europe. Yet he, too, found little 
room for flexibility in the absence of any alternative great power in- 
clined to support Zionism. Identification with Great Britain subjected 
Weizmann to criticism from his colleagues. Vladimir Jabotinsky ex- 
pressed anger over the loss of Transjordan and the failure to present an 
appropriate official Zionist demurrer. David Ben-Gurion and other mem- 
bers of the Yishuv in Palestine objected to Weizmann’s patience with 
London. 

The fact that moderation was losing ground among the Zionists was 
perhaps due in part to the estrangement which developed between its 
two foremost proponents: Dr. Weizmann and Sir Herbert Samuel. Al- 
though they shared the hope for a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine, 
the two men differed over the means to its realization. Weizmann was 
responsible to his constituency, the Zionist membership; Samuel was a 
British public servant responsible to the Colonial Office and, ultimately, 
to the Cabinet. Weizmann in his own way applied pressure on British 
leaders for tangible evidence of support, particularly the right to pro- 
mote immigration and land settlement even in the face of Arab opposi- 
tion. By contrast, charged with maintaining order, Samuel feared that 
such direct pressure would only alienate the British public, while neglect 
of Arab sensitivities would assure success only at the expense of Arab- 
Jewish understanding and cooperation. In short, Weizmann stressed the 
need for support from the international community, whereas Samuel 
urged that greater attention be given to gaining some sort of accommo- 
dation with the native Palestinian Arabs. While history has vindicated 
Weizmann in his preoccupation with world support for Jewish state- 
hood, it also has confirmed Samuel in his fear that the very fact of state- 
hood might be vitiated if gained at the expense of the Arabs—indeed, 
imperiled by their intense opposition. 

The Arabs of Palestine, last component of this triangle, also shared 
in affecting the subsequent pattern. Having failed to impress Churchill 
or to gain the support of British leaders, the Palestinian community, in 
its relations with the mandatory and with the Yishuv was characterized 
by bitterness and, above all, by negativism. The Arabs boycotted insti- 
tutions premised on joint Arab-Jewish activity and refused to cooperate 
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with the mandate. While the Zionists welcomed every opportunity to 
gain experience in government, the Arabs did not create viable political 
institutions as a preparatory stage for any future transition to self-rule. 
Nor did they provide responsible local leaders. 

If the Zionists were guilty of paying too little attention to the Arabs, 
the latter compounded this by not presenting individuals of stature or 
authority with whom the Zionists might have negotiated. Prior to 1921 
the Palestinian Arab community had been spoken for by outsiders such 
as the Sublime Porte, Husayn, Faysal, or the Syrian nationalists. It 
failed to take the initiative when given the opportunity for independent 
expression, becoming involved instead in family rivalries, in clashes of 
personality and ambition. Consequently, control of Palestinian interests 
passed gradually, often involuntarily, to the neighboring Arab coun- 
tries. Forty-nine years later the Palestinian Arabs are still struggling to 
fully regain their rightful status as one of the two parties directly in- 
volved in the most recent form of the Palestine problem. In truth, there- 
fore, partition was an actuality in Palestine long before Great Britain, 
and in 1947 the United Nations General Assembly, regarded it as a 
political solution. In the absence of moderation, of a meaningful dia- 
logue between the two resident communities, and of an unmistakable 
British statement of intent, violence alone remained to compound the 
tragedy of earlier lost opportunities. 

Britain’s interwar policy toward the Middle East, with its recourse 
to balances and compromises, reflected the primary emphasis in Lon- 
don upon immediate advantage and short-term interests. By localizing 
and deflecting regional discontent, by appeasing Arab nationalism only 
when compelled to do so under pressure, and by supporting conserva- 
tive leaders and classes, the British succeeded in fostering an impression 
of imperial order and calm throughout the Arab world in the period 
1922-39, only to delude themselves. 

Within this context, and under British protection, the United States 
was able to establish and broaden contacts in the region, deriving bene- 
fits without commensurate responsibilities. In time these largely private 
American enterprises, charitable institutions, and interest groups in- 
creased their investments, and these became permanent interests. By 
1945 the investments were acknowledged in Washington as major of- 
ficial commitments. As the United States assumed joint and primary 
responsibility for the Middle East in the initial stage of the cold war, 
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American policy was grafted onto the earlier foundations of British 
policy. These foundations—embodying interests and situations, assump- 
tions and attitudes, individual leaders and social groupe—thus became 
part of Britain’s dubious legacy both to the United States government 
and to the inhabitants of the Middle East. 

In 1915 the peoples of the Middle East looked to Great Britain as 
their redeemer from Turkish domination. Within the brief span of 
twenty-five years, however, British prestige declined to such an extent 
that by 1939 many Arab circles had turned to Germany in hopes of 
ridding the region of Britain’s presence. Unsuccessful, they then turned 
to the United States and, most recently, to the Soviet Union. Yet the 
transformation of the Arab world during this same period—to a con- 
siderable degree the result of British policy—is no less impressive. 
Whereas in 1915 Sharif Husayn of Mecca was seen as the principal 
spokesman for the Arab cause, by 1939 not even the pretense of Arab 
solidarity remained. King Farouk of Egypt, Nuri al-Sa‘id in Iraq, King 
Ibn Sa‘ud in Arabia, the grand mufti of Palestine, and King Abdullah 
in Transjordan rivaled each other for that elusive role of voice of 
the Arabs. 

Yet Great Britain concurrently did encourage a sense of unity, albeit 
indirectly. The Arab world was dealt with administratively as a single 
unit through the Middle East Department of the Colonial Office. All 
parts of the region were linked by a network of air, sea, oil pipeline, and 
motor routes. For strategic purposes the area was considered as an inte- 
grated whole, and the peoples of these countries were exposed collec- 
tively to the technology of modernization and to the culture of the West. 

Precisely because of the numerous forces initiated, strengthened, or 
suppressed in 1921, the relationship between the British Empire and the 
Arab world was modified substantially when Winston Churchill re- 
turned to Cairo as prime minister of Great Britain in November and 
December, 1943, to construct a new, less ambitious foundation for Brit- 
ish foreign policy there. As a forum for evaluating both the problems 
and prospects of the Arab world, the Cairo Conference of 1921 was 
therefore unprecedented in the long history of British relations with that 
region. And in its recognition of the importance of the Middle East for 
any global power and for world politics it has not been equaled since, 
not by Great Britain nor by the United States. 
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APPENDIX A De Bunsen Committee Maps 


Map 1. First Scheme of Annexation, Including Alexandretta in British 
Territory 
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Map 3. Zones of Interest 
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Map 5. Ottoman Devolutionary Scheme 
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APPENDIX B Deputation of Executive Committee of the 
Haifa Congress Received by the Secretary of 


State for the Colonies at Government House, 
Monday, 28 March 1921 


President of the Haifa Congress, Musa Kazim Pasha, presented the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

When Palestine emerged from the Great War she found herself tied down 
and her adversary, sword in hand, bending over her. She found herself, too, 
separated from her surrounding Arab sisters by vast distances which she 
had covered by running after an imaginary friend. But she found no friend, 
she found an enemy, rather. 

This is the story of Palestine, land of miracles and the supernatural, and 
the cradle of religions. She neither complained nor was unfaithful to her 
first friend, but when sorrow filled her breast she breathed a sigh and 
dropped a tear, and, lo, the Third Arab Palestine Congress was born. This 
congress, therefore, is a true representative of Palestine, her mouthpiece. In 
it all classes are legally represented. Town, village, factory and farm—in 
fact, all the live aspects of the nation—acknowledged its leadership. . . . 

Confident in the justice of their cause, the Arabs are convinced that this 
unnatural partitioning of their lands must one day disappear. It would be a 
grand task for England—the traditional friend of the Arab—to accomplish 
this reunion, and thereby gain the Arabs. For the Arabs are the key to the 
East, and they possess its doors and passes. Arabia, on the Red Sea and the 
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Persian Gulf, is the way to India, and Palestine, on the Mediterranean, holds 
to-day the balance between the Powers. 

Fleets and armies cannot conquer the heart of a nation. England could 
have conquered the Arabs’ hearts by safeguarding their country’s integrity. 
Then all these huge millions required for the upkeep of her large armies 
would be saved to her and her taxpayer. 

The relation of Turk to Arab should teach England a lesson. Submitting 
to the Turk from necessity, the moment the Great War started the Arab 
seized his opportunity and threw off the yoke. To-day the Arab’s belief in 
England is not what it was. This is to be deplored, for the Arab is noble and 
large-hearted; he is also vengeful, and never forgets an ill-deed. If England 
does not take up the cause of the Arabs, other Powers will. From India, Mes- 
opotamia, the Hedjaz and Palestine the cry goes up to England now. If she 
does not listen, then perhaps Russia will take up their call some day, or per- 
haps even Germany. For though to-day Russia’s voice is not heard in the 
councils of the nations, yet the time must come when it will assert itself. 

In the interests of universal peace, therefore, if not for love of the Arab, 
England should refrain from taking this false step. Zionists can never be 
true to her, as they can be true to no one, and to this their mischievous work 
in Austria, Germany and Russia can testify. They have one and only [one] 
aim in life, from which nothing can divert them. 

Had Zionists come to Palestine simply as visitors, or had matters remained 
as before the war, there would be no question of Jew or non-Jew. It is the 
idea of transforming Palestine into a home for the Jews that Arabs resent 
and fight against. The fact that a Jew is a Jew has never prejudiced the Arab 
against him. Before the war Jews enjoyed all the privileges and rights of 
citizenship. The question is not a religious one. For we see that Christian 
and Moslem alike, whose religions are not similar, unite in their hatred of 
Zionists. .. . 

We will now proceed to dissect the Balfour Declaration, and to show how 
to the Arab, the Palestinian and the Britisher it is strongly prejudicial. 


a. From a Legal Point of View 


1. Before drawing a contract with Zionists for the sale of Palestine, Eng- 
land had drawn a contract with King Hussein by virtue of which he was to 
be given Arab lands. Consequently the contract with King Hussein annuls 
that with the Jews. In the eye of the Jew the first is valid and the second is 
not. Shall it go down to history then, that England was false to her plighted 
word through Mr. Balfour, and was it not for the sake of a plighted word to 
the Belgians that she unsheathed her sword in the Great War? 
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2. King Hussein paid a price for his contract by rising against the Turks. 
This was his part of the contract. England’s contract with the Jews, 
therefore, can have no legal value as long as King Hussein is ignorant 
of it. So far, then, as the Arabs are concerned the Balfour Declaration is 
not valid. 

Besides, there were understandings with France and Russia before this 
declaration was made; consequently, though France was influenced to in- 
clude it in the mandate, international law cannot give it a legal status. 

3. Countries with their civic and other rights and privileges are the prop- 
erty of their inhabitants and constitute an heirloom of the nation, handed 
down from father to son. Now the people of Palestine inherited this country 
from their ancestors, as these did from those who had gone before them. Pal- 
estine, therefore, with its air, water, lands and roads, commerce, industry 
and agriculture, is in inalienable possession of the nation, and neither Eng- 
land nor any other Power can bring a foreigner in to share this inheritance. 
But Palestinians are gradually losing their birthright through Jewish immi- 
gration, and thanks to Mr. Balfour’s Declaration, which was denounced in 
the press, from the pulpit and before the American Commission. 

But it might be argued that Mr. Balfour spoke on behalf of the British 
Cabinet of which he is a member. But even this does not give his declaration 
any legal validity, since Great Britain, though occupying the country, does 
not possess it. Putting aside for one moment Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
and the repeated assertions of the Allies that they were not out in this war 
for colonisation or self-aggrandisement, we find in international law that a 
conquering people can lay hands only on the personal possessions of the de- 
feated Power and on its rights and privileges, but that it has no right to 
touch anything that belongs to private persons. 

In the light of international law, then, Mr. Balfour’s declaration is an act 
of modern Bolshevism, pure and simple. 

4. One of the great laws governing international treaties is that the two 
parties should possess the quality of government. A treaty between a gov- 
erning Power and an individual cannot have international force. 

Now the contract between Great Britain and Zionists over Palestine is one 
between a Great Power and a company of men who are neither a Power nor 
a nation. In fact, it is a contract between England and a collection of history, 
imagination and ideals existing only in the brains of Zionists who are a 
company, a commission but not a nation. Is it right or just, then, that a 
treaty concluded with King Hussein should be made null and void by one 
made with Zionists? 

For thousands of years Jews have been scattered over the earth, and have 
become nationals of the various nations amongst whom they settled. They 
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have no separate political or lingual existence. In Germany they are Ger- 
mans, in France Frenchmen, and in England Englishmen. Religion and 
language are their only tie. But Hebrew is a dead language and might be 
discarded. How then could England conclude a treaty with a religion and 
register it in the League of Nations? Nay, rather, how could the Jews them- 
selves agree to this treaty? For if there exists a Jewish Power and a Jewish 
nation, what is the status, amongst others, of those high Jewish officials who 
are serving England to-day? Are they Jewish nationals or English nationals, 
for it is obvious they cannot be both at the same time? 

Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Reading are Englishmen and Jews. Now if 
Jew-ism is a nationality what about their English-ism? One -ism must be 
sacrificed for the other, but which for which? 

Besides, this promise was made long before British troops came into pos- 
session of Palestine, and since this victory was an Allied one, France, Italy 
and the Arabs have taken active parts in it, the consent of all should be se- 
cured before any gift is made. But the Arabs have not been consulted, and 
never will consent, and Russia, when it wakes up, will have a word to say. 

5. There can be no question that Palestine belongs legally to the Arabs. 
They inherited it from their ancestors and have been occupying it for more 
than twenty centuries. The Jews saw, knew and accepted this fact. Now, had 
they any right to own Palestine they would have contested our occupation of 
it long ago, or at least, lodged a protest against us. But they did nothing of 
the kind, knowing full well they had nothing to claim. 

Moreover, in the days of the Turks, the Jews, the great majority of whom 
were nationals of European Governments and consequently protected by the 
Capitulations, could have used their privileges and the weakness of the 
Turkish Government to extort at least some official recognition of their claim 
to Palestine. In fact, some European Powers would have abetted and en- 
couraged them in their demands. But no claim was made, and native Pal- 
estinians remained undisturbed in the possession of their country. 

After all this can anyone doubt that Palestine belongs to the Arabs, and 
that the Balfour Declaration is a gross injustice. 


b. Historical Point of View 


Zionists and Great Britain appeal to history in confirmation of their claim. 
Because at one period of history the Jews conquered this land and lived in 
it, hence, it is argued, they possess it for ever. 

The argument contains more of poetry in it than logic. According to it the 
Arabs should claim Spain since once upon a time they conquered it and 
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there developed a high civilisation. Why then should Palestine be given back 
to the Jews and Spain remain in the hands of Spaniards? The Turks too, at 
one time conquered all the Balkan States right up to Vienna, why does Eu- 
rope then keep these back from them? 

Even while in possession of Palestine for about 4,000 years the Jews’ right 
to it was always contested by their neighbours. Wars, revolts, religious and 
political agitations and internal troubles filled the whole period; and it was 
only during the reign of King Soloman that peace prevailed. But the Arabs’ 
reign in Palestine was undisturbed for a long time until the Crusaders ar- 
rived, and then they bought the country again, for the second time, after 
having once bought it from the Romans, by shedding rivers of blood. Be- 
sides, they were always at peace with their neighbours—an achievement 
which the Israelites cannot claim. 

It might be argued, too, that the Jews’ claim to Palestine rests on the 
monuments and buildings which their ancestors built and left behind them. 
As a matter of fact, no nation in history has left less behind it than the Jews; 
and those temples and monuments established by them in their golden age 
disappeared before the nation was scattered. 

But if ancient monuments establish a claim, what about Arab and Turkish 
monuments in Europe to-day; and does not every ruin in Palestine bespeak 
Arab origin. 

It is surprising to think that students of ancient Jewish history interest 
themselves in the religion and kingly glory of this people and neglect that 
other part of it dealing with revolts, mutinies, internal troubles, and those 
wars with their neighbours which finally led to their expulsion from the 
land. Have statesmen ever found out the reason why the Israelites could not 
get on with their neighbours, or why they were so detested by all surround- 
ing tribes? We believe that such a study would reveal points that may prove 
very helpful to modern diplomacy and statecraft. 

Arabs, on the other hand, have lived here for centuries at peace with all 
their neighbours, and even the very long reign of the Turks was not able to 
change the character of the land or to Turkify its inhabitants. 


c. Moral Point of View 


Jews have been amongst the most active advocates of destruction in many 
lands, especially where their influential positions have enabled them to do 
more harm. It is well known that the disintegration of Russia was wholly or 
in great part brought about by the Jews, and a large proportion of the defeat 
of Germany and Austria must also be put at their door. When the star of the 
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Central Powers was in the ascendant Jews flattered them, but the moment 
the scale turned in favour of the Allies Jews withdrew their support from 
Germany, opened their coffers to the Allies, and received in return that most 
uncommon promise. 

We have seen a book entitled “The Jewish Peril” which should be read by 
everyone who still doubts the pernicious motives of the Jews towards the 
Powers that be and towards civilisation. It is a collection of the minutes of a 
secret society of prominent Jews who meet from time to time to discuss world 
affairs in relation to Judaism. The book is replete with an overflowing hatred 
of mankind, and Christendom in particular. It points out in detail ways and 
means for upsetting the present order of things, so that out of the ensuing 
chaos Jews might come out masters of the world. 

Looking into the ranks of socialism, we find Jewish names such as Carl 
Marx, Becknin and Trotsky topping the list, besides a host of others as per- 
nicious, if not as renowned. 

The Jew, moreover, is clannish and unneighbourly, and cannot mix with 
those who live about him. He will enjoy the privileges and benefits of a coun- 
try, but will give nothing in return. The Jew is a Jew all the world over. He 
amasses the wealth of a country and then leads its people, whom he has al- 
ready impoverished, where he chooses. He encourages wars when self-inter- 
est dictates, and thus uses the armies of the nations to do his bidding. 

Palestine suffers in this manner from her Jewish colonies. Wherever these 
exist the surrounding peasant population has had to sell out and migrate. 
Because of their clannishness Jews will, as far as they can help it, not em- 
ploy a native, or buy at his store or benefit him in any way; on the contrary, 
they will watch every opportunity to harm him if this can be done with 
impunity. 

In commerce and finance they are pitiless foes. Since Palestine opened its 
doors to them its trade has gradually drifted into their hands. They depre- 
ciate the value of land and property, and at the same time manipulate a 
financial crisis in order that landlords, under the stress of need, should sell 
out at ruinous prices. 

Can Europe then expect the Arab to live and work with such a neigh- 
bour? Had not England better find a country for them in the vast uninhab- 
ited regions of her great Empire? 

If Russia and Poland, with their spacious countries, were unable to toler- 
ate them, how could Europe expect Palestine to welcome them? Can the 
Arabs carry the burden which Europe is unable to support; or will the Jew, 
on coming to Palestine, change his skin and lose all those qualities which 
have hitherto made him an object of dislike to the nations? 
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d. Economic Point of View 


1. But there are economic difficulties in Mr. Balfour’s declaration which 
render it valueless in our view. 

Under Turkish rule the whole Empire was one big field for the trade of 
the Palestinian. From Constantinople to Mesopotamia and from the Red Sea 
to the Indian Ocean there was one system of customs, passports and coin- 
age. To-day all this has changed. Goods sent to Damascus or Beyrout are 
charged double customs, merchants going north or east must have passports, 
which entail delays, expense and worry. All this is bad for business. 

Now the Palestinian merchant is comparatively poor, while Zionists have 
wealth; consequently, they will be able soon to compete with him, crush and 
drive him out of the market. This done, they will turn on the consumer and 
force him to accept their prices. To say trade is free does not help matters. 
In Europe Governments endeavour by laws and taxation to protect their 
trade; why does not the Government here do likewise? 

2. Palestine is an agricultural country, and depends largely on her export 
of cereals for a living. Now Jewish immigration has raised the cost of living, 
and the Government, in order to keep prices down in the interest of the 
Jewish consumer, has prohibited the export of certain cereals, with the re- 
sult that the granaries of the land are stocked with products, and merchants 
cannot find an outlet for their trade. Consequently, a financial crisis set in 
and hundreds of merchants were bankrupt. Now, if this is the policy of Zion- 
ists while they still form a small minority, what will it be when they become 
more numerous? 

Again, Palestine was ruined by the war, and is in dire need of money. The 
Jews started their campaign of advancing money on land and property. This 
can have one and only one conclusion; Jews will finally buy up these mort- 
gaged lands, oust the owners, and rule in their places. 

3. Again, in order to bring Palestine up to the level of European countries, 
the Government, in spite of the poverty of the people, has started a series of 
innovations and improvements which, though useful, are not so keenly 
needed at the present moment. It has opened up new unnecessary roads, re- 
paired old ones which fully served their purposes, widened some railway 
lines, and created new gardens. The poor taxpayer has been burdened with 
costs. On the other hand, needs of more vital importance, such as public 
education have been grudged their due budgets. Recognising the benefits of 
these improvements, we would like our Treasury not to exceed its financial 
capacity, but to go slow, putting what is vital and essential before that which 
is a comparative luxury. 
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The above-mentioned works, too, are undertaken more in order to give 
employment to the thousands of Jewish immigrants than because they are 
immediate necessities. The Jewish labourer on these works is paid double 
the amount given to the native, though he does less work. 

Ever since the High Commissioner took the reins of office he has been con- 
sidering the floating of a loan for public works, or, in other words, he wants 
to borrow money in the name of the native taxpayer in order to help out 
Jewish immigrants. Is it not enough that the highest posts with fat salaries 
are given to the Jews, while the native official, who is more conversant with 
local needs, is neglected to a third-class position, with a salary too little for 
his needs and out of all proportion with his work? 


e. Expense to the British Government 


Thanks to the back-sliding efforts of Zionists, the Government has come to 
consider natives as enemies with whom she should always be on her guard. 
Consequently, a huge army is maintained in order to keep them quiet. Seven 
millions a year have been quoted as a moderate estimate for this army. Who 
is to pay? Certainly not the Palestine Treasury, as its whole income does not 
come up to one-third of this amount. Is it to be accumulated as a debt on the 
country to be paid when better days set in? We do not think the British Gov- 
ernment would ever do such a thing. But if England pays what would her 
taxpayer say? If Zionists lent this amount the interest on the money would 
be enormous. The British taxpayer would hardly be expected to pay will- 
ingly seven millions a year for something which is valueless to him. 

Yes, the British army in Palestine is of immense value to the Jews, and it 
is to their interest and safety that it is kept. 


f. Political Effects 


We would call the attention of Great Britain to the following three points: 

1. Zionists are ambitious. If to-day they accept the mandate of England 
they may not do so to-morrow. Their one aim is to establish a Jewish king- 
dom, bring back the glory of Israel in the “Land of Promise,” and gradually 
control the world. This ideal is expressed by their leader, Mr. Herzl, and by 
other Jewish writers. Already they complain that England has given them 
less than she promised. Here is their first word of ingratitude. They propose 
that a Jewish army be created to take the place of British troops. In this we 
have a foretaste of what is to come, for once they are strong enough, they 
will turn their backs on England as they did on Germany and Russia. 
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2. If England goes out of Egypt, how would she like to see the keeping of 
the eastern side of the Suez Canal in the hands of a Jewish State. 

3. Egypt, India, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Palestine, all these countries 
are a chain in the East; what takes place in the one finds an echo in them 
all, since not only have they similar customs and habits, but also the same 
religion. Now, as soon as this National Home is realised, there will migrate 
into Palestine the undesirables of Russia and Poland—men and women im- 
bued with Bolshevism, poor and uneducated. As soon as Zionists cease to aid 
these they will revolt against them, against the Government and against 
society. 

Economic troubles in which natives of Palestine were invited to take part 
have actually occurred many a time already, and it was only through the 
assistance of the Government that they were not allowed to spread. Now, if 
such things can happen to-day, when the number of immigrants is small, 
how will it be when they number hundreds of thousands, and who can guar- 
antee that during some future trouble the natives, who are poor and igno- 
rant, will again refuse to join. 

Once Bolshevism spreads in Palestine it will quickly extend to other Arab 
peoples, who are free and democratic by nature, and who possess little more 
than their swords and emotions. 

Will England, who should be the greatest foe of Bolshevism, be pleased to 
see it grow in Palestine and from it spread into Arab lands? 


For all the above reasons, we ask in the name of justice and right that— 

First: The principle of a National Home for the Jews be abolished. 

Second: A National Government be created, which shall be responsible to 
a Parliament elected by the Palestinian people who existed in Palestine be- 
fore the war. 

Third: A stop be put to Jewish immigration until such a time as a Na- 
tional Government is formed. 

Fourth: Laws and regulations before the war be still carried out and all 
others framed after the British occupation be annulled, and no new laws be 
created until a National Government comes into being. 

Fifth: Palestine should not be separated from her sister States. 


For the Executive Committee of the Arab Palestine Congress: 
[Signed] MOUSA KAZEM EL-HUSSAINI, President 
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APPENDIX C Churchill’s Reply to the Palestine Arab 
Deputation 


Let me make it clear in the first place why it is I am receiving you here. 
I came out to Cairo to hold a conference mainly about Mesopotamia, and my 
friend Sir Herbert Samuel invited me, as I was so close, to come on up and 
pay him a visit in Palestine, so as to be able to see something of the country 
and to discuss with him some of its problems on the spot. You must not sup- 
pose that my coming here in any way supersedes him. He is the responsible 
representative of the Crown in Palestine, and any direction which I may give 
in the name of His Majesty’s Government I shall send by despatches from 
London in the usual way after full consideration with my other advisors at 
home. But as I was here in the country some of you asked to come to see me, 
and at the request of the High Commissioner I have done so as a matter of 
courtesy and of goodwill and not in any sense as a formal conference. 

Now I think it always best to be as plain as possible in everything that is 
said, so that there cannot possibly be any misunderstanding. In the very 
able paper which you have read, there are a great many statements of fact 
which we do not think are true, and I think everyone of you knows in his 
heart that it must be taken as a partisan statement and one side of the case 
rather than as a calm judicial summing up of what is best for us all to do in 
the difficult circumstances in which we find ourselves. But still, as you have 
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said all that you feel you ought to say, you will, I am sure, wish me to reply 
with equal candour. The great thing is to know exactly where we are. 

You have asked me in the first place to repudiate the Balfour Declaration 
and to veto immigration of Jews into Palestine. It is not in my power to do 
30, nor, if it were in my power, would it be my wish. The British Government 
have passed their word, by the mouth of Mr. Balfour, that they will view with 
favour the establishment of a National Home for Jews in Palestine, and that 
inevitably involves the immigration of Jews into the country. This declara- 
tion of Mr. Balfour and of the British Government has been ratified by the 
Allied Powers who have been victorious in the Great War; and it was a 
declaration made while the war was still in progress, while victory and de- 
feat hung in the balance. It must therefore be regarded as one of the facts 
definitely established by the triumphant conclusion of the Great War. It is 
upon this basis that the mandate has been undertaken by Great Britain, it is 
upon this basis that the mandate will be discharged; I have no doubt that it 
is on this basis that the mandate will be accepted by the Council of the 
League of Nations, which is to meet again shortly. 

Moreover, it is manifestly right that the Jews, who are scattered all over 
the world, should have a national centre and a National Home where some 
of them may be reunited. And where else could that be but in this land of 
Palestine, with which for more than 3,000 years they have been intimately 
and profoundly associated? We think it will be good for the world, good for 
the Jews and good for the British Empire. But we also think it will be good 
for the Arabs who dwell in Palestine, and we intend that it shall be good for 
them, and that they shall not be sufferers or supplanted in the country in 
which they dwell or denied their share in all that makes for its progress and 
prosperity. And here I would draw your attention to the second part of the 
Balfour Declaration, which solemnly and explicitly promises to the inhabit- 
ants of Palestine the fullest protection of their civil and political rights. I 
was sorry to hear in the paper which you have just read that you do not re- 
gard that promise as of value. It seems to be a vital matter for you and one 
to which you should hold most firmly and for the exact fulfilment of which 
you should claim. If the one promise stands, so does the other; and we shall 
be judged as we faithfully fulfil both. 

After all, the British Government has a view of its own in this matter, and 
we have right to such a view. Our position in this country is based upon the 
events of the war, ratified, as they have been, by the treaties signed by the 
victorious Powers. I thought, when listening to your statements, that it 
seemed that the Arabs of Palestine had overthrown the Turkish Government. 
That is the reverse of the true facts. It has been the armies of Britain which 
have liberated these regions. You had only to look on your road here this 
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afternoon to see the graveyard of over 2,000 British soldiers, and there are 
many other graveyards, some even larger, that are scattered about in this 
land. The position of Great Britain in Palestine is one of trust, but it is aleo 
one of right. For the discharge of that trust and for the high purposes we 
have in view, supreme sacrifices were made by all these soldiers of the Brit- 
ish Empire, who gave up their lives and their blood. Therefore I beg you to 
realise that we shall strive to be loyal to the promises we have made both to 
the Arab and to the Jewish people, and that we shall fail neither in the one 
nor in the other. 

I would also draw your attention to the very careful and exact nature of 
the words which were used by Mr. Balfour. He spoke of “the establishment 
in Palestine of a National Home for the Jews.” He did not say he would 
make Palestine the National Home for the Jews. There is a difference be- 
tween the two which is of great importance. The fact that Palestine shall 
contain a National Home for the Jews does not mean that it will cease to be 
the National Home of other people, or that a Jewish Government will be set 
up to dominate the Arab people. On the contrary, the British Government is 
well disposed towards the Arabs in Palestine, and indeed, cherish a strong 
friendship and desire for co-operation with the Arab race as a whole. That 
is what you would expect from the British Empire, which is the greatest of 
all the Moslem States in the world, and which must never cease to study the 
needs and wishes of its Moslem subjects and allies; and surely you have 
found that—at any rate I have been assured on this point by many Moslems 
since my arrival here—in the daily contact with the officers of this Adminis- 
tration in Palestine; that they make no distinction as between Arab and 
Jew, and that they endeavour in every way to render impartial, even-handed 
justice. 

We regard this matter of such importance that we moved His Majesty the 
King to appoint Sir Herbert Samuel as High Commissioner. He has held 
very high office in our own country, and he has many years experience in our 
Parliamentary and Cabinet life. Therefore in selecting him we knew we had 
a trained and experienced man who would understand what ought to be 
done and what the full meaning and purpose of British policy was. More- 
over, he is himself a Jew, and therefore we knew that in holding the balance 
even and securing fair treatment for all he could not be reproached for be- 
ing hostile to his own people, and he would be believed by them when he 
said that he was only doing what was just and fair; and I think this appoint- 
ment has been vindicated and justified not only by what has been done but 
by its results. 

I do not think you have any need to feel alarmed or troubled in your 
minds about the future. The British Government have promised that what is 
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called the Zionist movement shall have a fair chance in this country, and the 
British Government will do what is necessary to secure that fair chance. But 
after all it is only upon its merits that Zionism can succeed. We cannot tol- 
erate the expropriation of one set of people by another or the violent tram- 
pling down of one set of national ideals for the sake of erecting another. If 
a National Home for the Jews is to be established in Palestine, as we hope to 
see it established, it can only be by a process which at every stage wins its 
way on its merits and carries with it increasing benefits and prosperity and 
happiness to the people of the country as a whole. And why should this not 
be so? Why should this not be possible? You can see with your own eyes in 
many parts of this country the work which has already been done by Jewish 
colonies; how sandy wastes have been reclaimed and thriving farms and 
orangeries planted in their stead. It is quite true that they have been helped 
by money from outside, whereas your people have not had a similar advan- 
tage, but surely these funds of money largely coming from outside and being 
devoted to the increase of the general prosperity of Palestine is one of the 
very reasons which should lead you to take a wise and tolerant view of the 
Zionist movement. The paper which you have just read painted a golden 
picture of the delightful state of affairs in Palestine under the Turkish rule. 
Every man did everything he pleased; taxation was light; justice was 
prompt and impartial; trade, commerce, education, the arts all florished. It 
was a wonderful picture. But it had no relation whatever to the truth, for 
otherwise why did the Arab race rebel against this heavenly condition? Ob- 
viously the picture has been overdrawn. And what is the truth? 

This country has been very much neglected in the past and starved and 
even mutilated by Turkish misgovernment. There is no reason why Palestine 
should not support a larger number of people than it does at present, and all 
of those in a higher condition of prosperity. 

But you will say to me, are we to be led by the hopes of material gain into 
letting ourselves be dispossessed in our own house by enormous numbers of 
strangers brought together across the seas from all over the world? My an- 
swer is; no, that will not be, that will never be. Jewish immigration into 
Palestine can only come as it makes a place for itself by legitimate and hon- 
ourable means; as it provides the means by which it is to be supported. The 
task before the Zionists is one of extraordinary difficulty. The present form 
of government will continue for many years, and step by step we shall de- 
velop representative institutions leading up to full self-government. All of 
us here to-day will have passed away from the earth and also our children 
and our children’s children before it is fully achieved. The Jews will need the 
help of the Arabs at every stage, and I think you would be wise to give them 
your help and your aid and encourage them in their difficulties. They may 
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fail. If they are not guided by wisdom and goodwill, if they do not tread the 
path of justice and tolerance and neighbourliness, if the class of men who 
come in are not worthy of the Jewish race, then they will fail and there will 
be an end of the experiment. But on the other hand, if they succeed, and in 
proportion as they do succeed year by year, such succeas can only be ac- 
companied by a general diffusion of wealth and well-being among all the 
dwellers in Palestine and by an advance in the social, scientific and cultural 
life of the people as a whole. 

These are the words which I speak to you with great belief in their truth. 
I am sure if you take my advice you will not find in the future any difference 
in the life you have led in the past, or in the part you have played in your 
country, except an improvement. There will be more food, there will be more 
freedom, there will be more people, there will be more health among the 
people, there will be more knowledge, the fruits of toil will be more securely 
enjoyed, and the harvests will be more fully reaped by those who have sown 
them. Above all there will be a complete respect for everyone’s religious 
faith. Although the Arabs are in a large majority in Palestine and although 
the British Empire has accepted the mandate for Palestine, yet in a certain 
wider sense Palestine belongs to all the world. This city of Jerusalem itself 
is almost equally sacred to Moslem, Christian and Jew—not only those who 
dwell in this land, but those of these three religions who all over the world 
look to what is the holy centre of their faith. The Arabs of Palestine have 
therefore a great trust which we look to them to discharge and to help us 
(the British Government) in discharging, and just as in the spiritual sphere 
the profession of one faith does not mean the exclusion of another, so in the 
material world there is room for all. If instead of sharing miseries through 
quarrels you will share blessings through co-operations, a bright and tran- 
quil future lies before your country. The earth is a generous mother. She 
will produce in plentiful abundance for all her children if they will but cul- 
tivate her soil in justice and in peace. 
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APPENDIX D Deputation of Representatives of the Jewish 
Community Received by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on Monday, 
28 March 1921 


The deputation presented the following memorandum: 


The Jewish National Council of Palestine, a body representative of the 
Jews of this country and elected by the Jewish National Assembly convened 
on the basis of general elections of the whole of the Palestine adult Jewish 
population, desire to express to you the deep feeling of gratitude of the Jew- 
ish population of Palestine towards the British Government, which was the 
first to declare its readiness to assist in the rebuilding of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

The Jewish people has during the long years of its exile from its land al- 
ways kept alive the love of the country of its glorious past. The belief that 
one day the people would return to its ancient land has kept it alive under 
the most trying circumstances in all parts of the world, and Great Britain’s 
promise to assist in rebuilding the National Home of Israel has filled every 
Jewish heart with gratitude. 

The Jewish people are under a further obligation of gratitude to Great 
Britain for accepting the mandate for Palestine, and the mission of re-estab- 
lishing the Jewish National Home here in pursuance of the decision of the 
League of Nations. We trust that the realisation of this decision will be made 
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possible by giving Palestine its historical frontiers and by adjusting them 
to the needs of its full and independent economic development, which is 
based on the water-power and the granaries of North and East. 

The Palestine Jews, and with them the Jewish people in all countries, rec- 
ognise in the appointment of the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, a brother 
Jew, as the High Commissioner to our historical country, the first practical 
step towards the realisation of the declaration of the British Government 
given through Mr. Balfour on the 2nd November, 1917, and towards the ful- 
filment of the decision of the Allied Powers at San Remo on the 24th April, 
1920. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, during the eight months he has been fulfilling the 
responsible task of governing Palestine, has shown not only that he is an ad- 
ministrator of rare distinction, but that he appreciates to the full that he is 
the bearer of a lofty historic mission, rooted alike in the fundamental ideas 
of the Jewish people and in British traditions of liberty and progress. In 
protecting the rights of all inhabitants of the country and in furthering the 
interests of the whole population, the High Commissioner fulfils Mr. Bal- 
four’s declaration in its integrity. 

It is our constant endeavour to assist the High Commissioner in establish- 
ing cordial relations between all sections of the population, and our Jewish 
and Zionist programme lays special stress on the establishing of sincere 
friendship between ourselves and the Arabs. The Jewish people returning, 
after 2,000 years of exile and persecution to its own homeland, cannot suffer 
the suspicion that it wishes to deny to another nation its rights. 

The Jewish people have full understanding of the aspirations of the Arabs 
with regard to a national revival, but we know that by our efforts to rebuild 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine, which is but a small area in com- 
parison with all the Arab lands, we do not deprive them of their legitimate 
rights. On the contrary, we are convinced that a Jewish renaissance in this 
country can only have a strong and invigorating influence upon the Arab 
nation. Our kinship in language, race, character and history give the assur- 
ance that we shall in due course come to a complete understanding with 
them. 

The two brother nations, Jews and Arabs, working together in peace and 
harmony, are destined to bring about the cultural and economic revival of 
the awakening peoples of the Near and Middle East. 

The history of Jewish colonisation in Palestine is a proof of the great ad- 
vantages which Jewish work has brought to the inhabitants of the country. 
The colonies established by Jews in the course of the last forty years have 
changed waste areas into flourishing gardens; sandy plains, which were not 
or were only to a very small degree cultivated have been turned into fertile 
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fields and colonies, the orchards and gardens of which are now worth mil- 
lions of pounds and give work and food to many people. These areas, in 
which formerly only the herds of the wandering Bedouins grazed, and then 
only during a few weeks of the year, have now become closely populated 
settlements with factories and industries. They embrace already a popula- 
tion of about 15,000 people, and will be able to absorb after special tech- 
nical improvements a further similar number of new settlers in the near 
future. Through these colonies many thousands of non-Jews of the neigh- 
bourhood earn a living. Experts in all branches of science and industries are 
devoting their energy, their experience, and their knowledge to the develop- 
ment of the land, and their methods are being copied by their neighbours. 
Swamps which formerly bred disease and which played havoc with the first 
Jewish pioneers have now been changed into flourishing settlements. Indus- 
tries which were unknown in this country have been established and intro- 
duced by Jews, such as iron works, cement works, factories for building 
materials, furniture and joinery, machinery, mills, wine cellars and soap 
works, printing houses. New towns have been built according to modern 
ideas and taste. The commerce of the country has been greatly developed, 
and its branches have spread and widened. Parallel with the great influx of 
Jewish immigrants, non-Jewish production has been developed and the 
standard of agriculture has been raised. The tax revenue can be taken as an 
illustration of this change. Forty years ago the taxes of the Rishon-le-Zion 
area, for instance, amounted to only a few medjidiehs (1 medjidieh = 20 
piastres), collected for some water mellons which the Bedouin has sown: 
now the taxes of this area amount to 5,000 £P. Land has increased in value to 
an extent formerly unknown, and the greatest part of the sums invested by 
Jews, which amount to millions of pounds, have remained in the hands of 
the local inhabitants. Sums which would cover the educational budgets of 
ſully-developed countries have been spent by the Jews to realise modern 
ideas of education and civilisation. More than 100,000 £P were spent by the 
Zionist organisation for their school work the last year. Our example is be- 
ing followed by the Arabs. 

The work for the revival of the country is being continued. Besides per- 
sons of means who are building and establishing factories and developing 
commerce and industry, there are thousands of young men who have fled 
from their ruined houses in Eastern Europe to devote their strength and 
energy to their own country. They include teachers, physicians, students 
and clerks, the majority of them in the prime of life. They are labouring 
hard on roads and in draining marshes in order to take their part in building 
up the country. l 

The Jews are anxious to take their part in the defence of their Motherland. 
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They have proved already their readiness for sacrifice when they enlisted in 
thousands during the great war, from Palestine and other countries, into the 
Jewish battalions which fought with the British army for the liberation of 
Palestine. As the economic development of Palestine progresses with Jewish 
immigration, Jewish capital and Jewish devotion—the capacity of the coun- 
try for self-defence will correspondingly expand. 

For the rebirth of this country and the restoration of all its ancient glory, 
all the living forces of Jewry throughout the world must be united in a cease- 
less effort. The Jewish people is ready to come forward and bring the neces- 
sary sacrifices for the great cause of its regeneration. Quickened by the 
belief that the foundations of its National Home have been already laid by 
the declaration of the British Government and the decision of San Remo, the 
Jewish people feels sure that the facts of daily life in Palestine will go fur- 
ther and further to prove that the Jewish National Home is becoming a liv- 
ing factor. In the recognition of the world Zionist organisation by the Man- 
datory Power as the representative of the Jewish people for the building of 
its National Home and in the recognition of Hebrew as an official language 
of the country, the first steps for embodying the principles of the historic 
declaration find their expression. And infinite trust fills the hearts of Jewry 
that the continuation of the work of the Mandatory Power in Palestine will 
bring each day nearer the realisation of the Jewish National Home in the 
Jews’ ancient country. 

It must be accepted as a basic principle in considering the present and the 
future of the Jewish National Home, that the Jewish people throughout the 
world are inseparably connected with Palestine and its future. Among the 
practical measures of the Mandatory Power for hastening the development 
of the Jewish National Home we would suggest the adoption of a policy of 
close land settlement; the improvement of the sanitary conditions of the 
country; the introduction of an improved system of roads and other means of 
communication; and charging the Jewish people with the development of 
State lands and such other lands as are uncultivated and have no private 
owners and with the development of the natural resources of the country. 

The historic task of Great Britain in hastening and protecting the rebirth 
of the Jewish people in its ancient land would then be assured a great fu- 
ture, and the Jewish and Arab peoples will, under the guidance of Great 
Britain, faithfully collaborate in building up this country of a glorious past 
and of an ever-promising future. 
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APPENDIX E Churchill’s Reply to the Palestine Jewish 
Deputation 


I have just finished receiving a deputation representing some of the Mos- 
lem inhabitants in this country, and I have told them quite plainly that there 
can be no question of our departing from the principles enunciated by Mr. 
Balfour in his declaration. I pointed out to them that these principles are 
two-fold: in the first place, the British Government will favour the establish- 
ment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine; in the second place that 
process will take place without prejudice or unfairness to the existing Arab 
and Christian inhabitants of the country, who together are of course in an 
overwhelming majority. I am myself perfectly convinced that the cause of 
Zionism is one which carries with it much that is good for the whole world, 
and not only for the Jewish people, but that it will also bring with it prosper- 
ity and contentment and advancement to the Arab population of this country, 
and I shall do my best to help my friend Sir Herbert Samuel in carrying out 
the policy already declared by the British Government. But I must not con- 
ceal from you, indeed you probably know it yourselves, that there is a great 
deal of alarm felt by the Moslem population of Palestine lest they should be 
dispossessed of their lands and property and supplanted from their rights 
in this country in which they dwell, and put under the rule of those who are 
now in a minority, but who will be re-inforced by large numbers of strangers 
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coming from over the seas. I have pointed out to them that Zionism can only 
succeed by a process which confers benefits upon the whole country, and 
which at each stage provides the means for supporting by industry or agri- 
culture the newcomers who come in. They have also expressed alarm at the 
character of some of the immigrants whom they accuse of bringing Bolshe- 
vik doctrines. Whatever we may think of these fears, it is your labour to 
dispel them and do your very utmost to promote a spirit of peace and good- 
will in the country. This I know is your wish and intention. I know it is the 
intention and policy of my Right hon. friend. 

I have just been making a statement to the Moslem deputation which I 
am afraid was not very agreeable to them. They will not expect me to make 
a statement to you which will be very agreeable to you. It is my duty to try 
to reassure and encourage both. We intend to do our best to secure a fair 
chance for the Zionist cause and movement, but we shall need all the help 
we can get, and not only help in the way of enthusiasm and energy, though 
that is very necessary, but also help in the stil] harder quality to display, 
especially in conjunction with enthusiasm, restraint and forbearance. 

When I go back to London, I have no doubt I shall be told that but for 
the Zionist movement there would be no need to keep up such a large British 
garrison, at so great an expense in this country. You must provide me with 
the means, and the Jewish community all over the world must provide me 
with the means of answering all adverse criticism. I wish to be able to say 
that a great event is taking place here, a great event in the world’s destiny. 
It is taking place without injury or injustice to anyone; it is transforming 
waste places into fertile; it is planting trees and developing agriculture in 
desert lands; it is making for an increase in wealth and of cultivation; it is 
making two blades of grass grow where one grew before, and the people of 
the country who are in a great majority, are deriving great benefit, sharing 
in the general improvement and advancement. There is co-operation and 
fraternity between the religions and the races; the Jews who are being 
brought in from Europe and elsewhere are worthy representatives of Jewry 
and of the cause of Zionism, and the Zionists are taking every step to secure 
that that shall be so. The pioneers in a matter of this sort must be picked 
men, worthy in every way of the greatness of the ideal and of the cause for 
which they are striving, and in that way you will give me the means of an- 
swering effectively those who wish to prevent this experiment and cause from 
having its fair chance. It would be easier for me to speak in terms of ardent 
enthusiasm of the cause which you have at heart, but I should only be speak- 
ing to those who are already convinced. It is more important for me in these 
words which I address to you to counsel prudence and patience, and to en- 
deavour to strike a note which will make your path more easy, while allaying 
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the alarm, however unjustified, of others. I earnestly hope that your cause 
may be carried to success. I know how great the energy is and how serious 
are the difficulties at every stage and you have my warmest sympathy in the 
efforts you are making to overcome them. If I did not believe that you were 
animated by the very highest spirit of justice and idealism, and that your 
work would in fact confer blessings upon the whole country, I should 
not have the high hopes which I have that eventually your work will be 
accomplished. 

I think we have given it its best chance of accomplishment by the appoint- 
ment which His Majesty has made of Sir Herbert Samuel. He is, I know, 
animated by strong principles of liberal and impartial justice and by an 
affection for all the people of the country over whom he has been set, and 
no-one can accuse him of not also being devoted to the cause which you have 
at heart. With his prudence, experience and guidance, I trust that the diff- 
cult years of beginning may be passed through and that in a few years’ time 
there will be a feeling of greater well-being among the people of Palestine, 
and that things will be better for everyone and that the fears which are 
honestly entertained, mistaken if you will, by the Mohammedan inhabitants 
of the country will be proved to have been without any foundation. 

I thank you very much for coming to see me. I am much honoured by the 
trouble you have taken. I have read with great interest and sympathy the 
paper you have prepared, and J shall lay it before the British Cabinet on my 
return. They will see the case presented with so much force on both sides, 
and I shall do what I can to assist his Excellency in the task which the British 
Government has given him. 
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APPENDIX F Churchill’s Speech at the Hebrew 
University Site 


Chief Rabbis, Mr. Sokolov, Ladies and Gentlemen. I thank the honourable 
Rabbis for the precious gift you have presented to me, the scroll of the Law, 
which, as you have said, contains all the truth which has been accepted by 
the greater part of the enlightened world, and which is the heritage of Chris- 
tians and Jews alike. I shall treasure this present in my family and hand it 
down to my children after me. I repeated yesterday the promise which Mr. 
Balfour made in the name of His Majesty’s Government. Great Britain al- 
ways keeps her promises and honours the scraps of paper on which they are 
written. This time, too, we shall do all we can to fulfil our engagements. 

Personally, my heart is full of sympathy for Zionism. This sympathy has 
existed for a long time, since twelve years ago, when I was in contact with 
the Manchester Jews. I believe that the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine will be a blessing to the whole world, a blessing to the 
Jewish race scattered all over the world, and a blessing to Great Britain. 
I firmly believe that it will be a blessing also to all the inhabitants of this 
country without distinction of race and religion. This last blessing depends 
greatly upon you. Our promise was a double one. On the one hand, we 
promised to give our help to Zionism, and on the other, we assured the non- 
Jewish inhabitants that they should not suffer in consequence. Every step you 


take should therefore be also for moral and material benefit of all Palestin- 
ians. If you do this, Palestine will be happy and prosperous, and peace and 
concord will always reign; it will turn into a paradise, and will become, as 
is written in the scriptures you have just presented to me, a land flowing 
with milk and honey, in which sufferings of all races and religions will find 
a rest from their sufferings. You Jews of Palestine have a very great respon- 
sibility; you are the representatives of the Jewish nation all over the world, 
and your conduct should provide an example for, and do honour to, Jews in 
all countries. 

The hope of your race for so many centuries will be gradually realised 
here, not only for your own good but for the good of all the world. 

Once more I thank you for the present you have given me, and for the kind 
reception you have organised in my honour. 

I am now going to plant a tree, and I hope that in its shadow peace and 
prosperity may return once more to Palestine. 
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APPENDIX G Weizmann’s Letter to Churchill Regarding 
Transjordan, 1 March 1921 


Dear Sir, 

May I bring to your attention a matter of vital importance to the economic 
future of Palestine and the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. It is 
the question of the eastern and southern frontiers. The question has become 
especially critical in view of the agreement reached with France regarding 
the northern boundary which cut Palestine off from access to the Litani, de- 
prived her of possession of the Upper Jordan and the Yarmuk and took from 
her the fertile plains east of Lake Tiberias which had heretofore been re- 
garded as one of the most promising outlets for Jewish settlement on a 
large scale. 

During the discussions with the French, it may be recalled, very little was 
said specifically about the eastern boundary south of the Yarmuk. It was 
for practical purposes assumed that so far as the territory in the east was 
brought within the British sphere, the needs of the Jewish National Home 
would be fully satisfied. Were this not the case, of course, there would have 
been little purpose in the struggle to secure for Palestine the right to use 
the Yarmuk, as the rights secured would be in large part valueless if the 
territory to the south also were to be taken from her jurisdiction and control. 
That territory must, it is clear, be settled with a fixed population in order to 
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give physical security and economic value to the extensive engineering works 
contemplated. 

It must be confessed, however, that certain parts of the address delivered 
to the Sheikhs assembled at Es Salt last August, by His Majesty's High Com- 
missioner, which might perhaps be interpreted as suggesting the possible 
separation of Trans-Jordania from Cis-Jordania were the cause of some mis- 
giving, but it was taken for granted that those remarks were not intended to 
foreshadow a fundamental change in the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
and that they were not meant to do more than adumbrate the possible divi- 
sion of the country for administrative purposes into two parts Western and 
Eastern Palestine. It was, none the less, expected that even should this even- 
tuate, Trans-Jordania would still fall under the general provisions of the 
Palestine Mandate. It is quite appreciated, however, that the administrative 
control of the mandatory might assume a looser form in Trans-Jordania than 
in Cis-Jordania, and that the local customs and institutions might be modified 
gradually as Zionist colonisation proceeded. The Jewish colonists, moreover, 
could not expect the same security for life and property in Eastern Palestine 
as in Western Palestine. They would, like pioneers in all countries, be ex- 
pected to defend their settlements from raids and local disturbances. The 
opening of Eastern Palestine to Jewish colonisation would consequently, far 
from aggravating the military burden of the mandatory, offer the most prom- 
ising prospect of its gradual reduction and ultimate surcease, for it is only 
through a permanent settlement of a peaceful population upon the Trans- 
Jordanian plateaux that the problem of the defence of the whole Jordan 
Valley can be satisfactorily solved. 

Zionists have, of course, always recognised the special Moslem interests in 
the Hedjaz Railway. It was for that reason that in our original proposals to 
the Peace Conference—which proposals the Emir Feisal publicly stated he 
considered to be moderate and proper—it was suggested that the Eastern 
frontier be drawn close to, but west of the railway. At that time the French 
were not yet in Damascus, and it was thought desirable that a small corridor 
be provided along the railway, so as to connect the Hedjaz Kingdom with 
Damascus. In view of the French occupation of Damascus, His Majesty’s 
Government may now consider that the reason for the corridor no longer 
exists and that it would be better for the present at least, to draw no definite 
eastern frontier short of the desert but simply to provide special safeguards 
for the Moslem interests in the Hedjaz Railway. 

But if it is thought advisable to provide a corridor between Palestine and 
the desert, it should none the less be clearly recognised that the fields of 
Gilead, Moab and Edom, with the rivers Arnon and Jabbok, to say nothing 
of the Yarmuk, the use of which is guaranteed under the recently signed 
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convention, are historically and geographically and economically linked to 
Palestine, and that it is upon these fields, now that the rich plains to the 
north have been taken from Palestine and given to France, that the success 
of the Jewish National Home must largely rest. Trans-Jordania has from 
earliest times been an integral and vital part of Palestine. There the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad and Manasseh first pitched their tents and pastured their 
flocks. And while Eastern Palestine may probably never have the same reli- 
gious and historic significance as Western Palestine, it may bulk much larger 
in the economic future of the Jewish National Home. Apart from the Negeb 
in the south, Western Palestine has no large stretches of unoccupied land 
where Jewish colonisation can take place on a large scale. The beautiful 
Trans-Jordanian plateaux, on the other hand, lie neglected and uninhabited 
save for a few scattered settlements and a few roaming Beduin tribes. The 
total population of the regions within the British sphere is considerably less 
than 200,000 and on the average there are fewer than 50 inhabitants per 
square mile. The only settled communities of any size are those about Maan, 
Es Salt and Kerak. Maan is not claimed for Palestine. The inhabitants of 
Es Salt and Kerak are chiefly Christian who desire to be linked with Pales- 
tine rather than with the Hedjaz. 

The climate of Trans-Jordania is invigorating; the soil is rich; irrigation 
would be easy; and the hills are covered with forests. There Jewish settle- 
ment could proceed on a large scale without friction with the local popula- 
tion. The economic progress of Cis-Jordania itself is dependent upon the de- 
velopment of these Trans-Jordanian plains, for they form the natural granary 
of all Palestine and without them Palestine can never become a self-sustain- 
ing, economic unit and a real National Home. The evidence of competent and 
impartial authorities collected in the attached memorandum gives abundant 
proof of this. The linking of Trans-Jordania with the Hedjaz Kingdom would 
prove disastrous to the future of Eastern Palestine as well as Western Pales- 
tine and would in the end be of little or no value to the Hedjaz. 

It is fully realised that His Majesty’s Government must consider their 
pledges to the Arab people and the means of satisfying their legitimate aspi- 
rations. But the taking from Palestine of a few thousand square miles, 
scarcely inhabited and long derelict, would be scant satisfaction to Arab 
Nationalism, while it would go far to frustrate the entire policy of His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the Jewish National Home. Nothing need 
be said of the land stretching southwestwards from Maan. That, it is as- 
sumed, will be either incorporated in or allied to the Hedjaz Kingdom. But 
it is clear that apart from a small corridor along the Hedjaz Railway, there 
is no concession north of Maan, short of Damascus, to which Arab nation- 
alism could attach any real or permanent value. The aspirations of Arab 
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nationalism centre about Damascus and Bagdad and do not lie in Trans- 
Jordania. 

It is confidently hoped, therefore, that there will be no thought of any 
further diminution of the legitimate claims of Palestine when the eastern 
and southern frontiers come under discussion. The unsatisfactory character 
of the settlement on the north makes it all the more vital that the Jewish 
National Home be generously dealt with on the east and south. 


I am, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, Ch. Weizmann. 
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